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i  The  purpose  of  this  work  Is  (1)  to  review,  order,  and  analyze  aspects  of  the  phenomenon 
of  modern  revolutionary  rvarfaro  from  iLs  point  of  vUw  ul  a  governmo^  .uvolvcu  ciGi*u  in 
supporting,  preventing,  or  fighting  revolutionary  violence;  and  (2)  to  suggest  some  specific 
waye  In  which  research  would  enable  the  United  States  to  deal  mo’e  effectively  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  future.  . _  j  ■ 

Since  the  second  objective  is  dealt  with  In  a  separate  report,  not  given  unlimited  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  present  pape  concerns  mainly  the  first  objective.  .The  biudyvie  organized  Into  six 
chapters,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  definitional  aspects  and  problems  and  addresses  the 
question  an  to  whether  modorn  revolutionary  warfare  continues  to  be  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  In  the  mid '1970's,  lathe  seoead  ehayterl  the  evolving  theory  and  practice  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  violence  are  considered,  and  five  models  are  briefly  described.  Government  support 
for  revolution  and  the  possible,  uses  of  revolutionary  technique*  arhdhe  subjects  of  the-Urfrd- 
ahapteiv whi,;h  also  caoalder^-pbssJble  constraints  on  U.  8.  support  ior  revolution.  The  fourth.  | 
fifth,  aud  «l*fh  atoftw* aad^concurned  with  ways  In  which  governments  faoed  with  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  challenge  may  react  to  deal  with  the  threat— either  by  trying  to  deter  or  prevent  the 
violence;  by  quickly  resolving  the  violence  onoe  it  has  started;  or  falling  that,  by  attacking  it 
cn  a  long-term  basis,  t  \  f  • 
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PREFACE 


This  work,  which  began  in  the  spring  of  1972,  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
summarize  many  years'  experience  in  the  field  of  revolutionary  warfare  research. 
Th6  major  underlying  question  that  dominates  research  In  this  field  springs  from 
its  very  nature  as  a  historically  observable  event,  that  is,  as  a  phenomenon  recurring 
throughout  human  history,  but  one  in  which  settings,  actors,  ideologies,  and  opera¬ 
tions  constantly  change.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  possible  to  learn  from 
past  experience?  In  one  view,  each  instance  of  revolutionary  activity  is  idiosyncratic 
and  unique,  and  therefore  meaningless  insofar  as  drawing  inferences  or  "lessons" 
applicable  to  the  future.  In  another  view,  there  is  hope  and  belief  that  somo  broad 
bands  of  generalisation  may  eventually  explain  at  least  certain  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  so  that  it  may  be  approached  with  greater  rationality  and  less  dependence  on 
chance.  At  the  preseat  time,  it  would  appear  somewhat  unclear  aj  to  which  view  Is 
more  correct.  Certainly,  however,  human  experience  la  generally  applied,  con¬ 
sciously  or  not,  to  most  forms  of  human  endeavor.  Current  research  failures  In 
reaching  the  desired  goal,  furthermore,  do  not  necessarily  preolude  future  suc¬ 
cesses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  field  of  revolutionary  warfare  remains  in  great 
neod  of  more  systematic  exploration. 

Revolutionary  warfare  Indicates  a  situation  in  which  insurgents  seek  to  break 
the  hold  of  government  over  themselves  and  their  fellow  men,  while  governments 
simultaneously  seek  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  to  end  the  challenge  to  their 
authority.  Although  one  may  sympathize  with  either  principal  according  to  the 
specific  circumstances,  for  the  researcher  the  important  element  is  tho  func¬ 
tional  role  that  each  side  plays. 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  function  of  government  to  maintain  the  ability  to  rule.  As 
human  history  progresses,  however,  there  is  increasing  effort  on  the  part  of  men 
to  have  their  governments  rule  by  consent  rather  than  by  force.  This  means  the 
greater  use  of  political  accommodation  and  participation,  but  It  does  not  preclude 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  force  in  certain  kinds  of  situations.  The  interplay 
between  political  accommodation  and  military  force  is,  Indeed,  one  of  the  com¬ 
plex  and  fascinating  aspects  of  modern  revolutionary  warfare.  Each  inatance 
of  such  warfare.  In  fact,  Indicates  some  resolution  of  the  conflict  between  per¬ 
suasion  and  compulsion  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

In  a  work  as  brief  as  this  one,  it  Is  obvious  that  only  s  limited  portion  of  the 
subject  has  been  addressed.  The  hope  is  that  many  elements  will  have  been 
brought  together  In  such  a  way  that  further  understanding  Is  developed  and 
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further  study  stimulated.  To  whatever  extent  this  hope  la  realized,  a  debt  la 
owed  to  those  who  helped  by  their  comments  and  discussion.  Chlof  among  these 
are  Dr.  N.  Fredrick  Wlkner,  Colonel  Donald  S.  Marshall,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
William  R.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Jerrold  K.  Milsted  of  tho  Department  of  Defence; 
Colonel  Carl  Bernard,  professor  of  military  science  at  the  University  of  Call  • 
fornla;  Dr.  Scott  Thompson,  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  . 
and  Dr.  Preston  S.  Abbott,  Mr.  L.  D.  Brummltt,  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Dahlke,  and 
Dr.  Lor&nd  B.  Szslay  of  the  American  Institutes  for  Research.  Needless  to 
say,  the  author  assumes  responsibility  for  whatever  errors  of  omission  or 
commission  inhere  In  the  report. 


SUMMARY 


OBJECTIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  (1)  to  review,  order,  and  analyze  aspects  of  the 
phenomenon  of  modem  revolutionary  warfare  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  Involved  either  In  supporting,  preventing,  or  fighting  revolutionary  violence; 
and  (2)  to  suggest  some  specific  ways  In  which  research  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem  in  the  future. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THIS  PAPER 

Since  the  second  objective  is  dealt  with  In  a  separate,  restricted  report,  the 
present  paper  concerns  mainly  the  first  objective.  The  study  Is  organized  into 
she  chapters,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  definitional  aspects  and  problems  and 
addresses  the  question  as  to  whether  modem  revolutionary  warfare  continues  to 
be  a  threat  to  the  United  States  in  the  mid-1970*j.  In  the  second  chapter,  the 
evolving  theory  and  practice  of  revolutionary  violenoe  are  considered,  and  five 
models  are  briefly  described.  Government  ovpport  for  revolution  and  the  possi¬ 
ble  uses  of  revolutionary  techniques  are  the  subjects  of  the  third  chapter,  which 
alao  considers  possible  constraints  on  U.8.  support  for  revolution.  The  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  chapters  are  ooncerned  with  way  a  In  which  governments  faced 
with  •  revolutionary  challenge  may  react  to  deal  with  the  threat— either  by  trying 
to  deter  or  prevent  the  violenoe;  by  qulokly  resolving  the  violenoe  once  It  has 
startad;  or  failing  that,  by  attacking  It  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Except  In  passing,  casual  oom manta,  this  paper  does  not  address  one  aspect 
of  revolutionary  war— the  special  problem*  involved  when  one  government  trlea 
to  aid  another  om  to  deal  with  an  Internal  war.  To  attempt  such  an  assessment 
at  thla  moment— when  the  data  of  Vietnam  have  not  been  fully  analyzed,  when  the 
final  results  of  the  action  are  not  yet  clear,  and  when  tbs  action  may  not  even  be 
over— would  be  presumptuous  In  the  extreme*  Furthermore  the  data  of  Vietnam 
alone  are  not  sufficient  for  the  analysis  that  Is  required.  The  experience  of 
Vietnam  must  tie  plaoed  in  perspective  and  comparatively  analyzed  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  cases  before  one  would  feel  free  to  generalize  on  the  involvement 
of  third  parties  In  revolutionary  warfare  situations* 
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DEFINITION 


Modern  revolutionary  warfare  haa  been  given  many  definitions,  some  highly 
restrictive  In  nature,  others  alt-encompassing.  For  this  paper,  It  is  viewed  aa 
subsuming  a  whole  array  of  activities  involved  In  (1)  a  violent,  Illegal,  domestic 
challenge  to  a  government  on  the  order  of  and  variously  termed  internal  war, 
Insurgency,  Insurrection,  rebellion,  and  so  forth;  (2)  the  government's  response 
to  that  challenge;  (3)  possible  foreign  Involvement  on  the  aide  of  the  revolutionary 
force;  and  (4)  possible  foreign  involvement  on  the  sido  of  the  governmental  force. 
In  the  view  of  the  writer,  modern  revolutionary  warfare  Involves  some  degree  of 
Internal  systemic  change  as  a  revohttlonRry  goal  and  the  uso  of  Illegal  force  as 
a  means. 


THE  CONTINUING  THREAT? 

A  critical  question  at  this  point  In  time  is  whotber  there  Is  any  need  for 
the  United  States  to  worry  about  a  future  Involvement  in  revolutionary  warfare. 
There  are  those  who  would  answer  this  question  in  the  negative  on  the  basis  thst 
past  Involvement  In  Vietnam  has  proved  the  point  that  any  U.  S.  reaction  to  revo¬ 
lutionary  warfare  must  be  wasteful  and  counterproductive.  This  suggests  that  a 
pattern  of  non-response  would  be  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

Contrarlly,  it  ta  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  every  future  case  of  rev¬ 
olutionary  war  must  be  carefully  considered  us  to  the  possible  threat  It  poses 
to  U.8.  Interests.  There  Is  strong  evidenoe  of  the  continuing  Impact  cf  rev¬ 
olutionary  warfare  on  world  order.  First,  revolutionary  activity  appears  to  be 
currently  as  threatening  an  at  any  time  in  the  twentieth  century,  certainly  a 
century  of  such  warfare.  Second,  there  Is  evidenoe  that,  in  numerous  places 
where  such  activities  are  not  currently  overt,  they  are  nascent,  with  organlzatlons- 
ln-existence  ready  to  exploit  the  appropriate  moment.  Third,  because  nuclear 
warfare  la  by  Ite  nature  so  awesome  and  dangerous  that  direot  confrontation  ie 
extremely  hazardous  (some  say  "unthinkable"),  It  (s  considered  by  many  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  great  powers  to  tsst  strength  through  the  relatively  safe 
channel  of  revolutionary  activity  In  third  countries.  Fourth,  whereas  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Vietnam  may  make  the  United  States  reluctant  to  be  Involved  In 
another  revolutionary  episode,  that  very  reluctance  increases  the  value  and 
advantage  of  such  warfare  to  powers  which  remain  Ideologically  antagonistic. 

A  definite  pattern  of  non-response  by  the  United  States  would  indeed  Invite 
revolutionary  aggression  directly  or  Indirectly  lnimloml  to  U.  S.  Interests. 

Fifth,  the  Increasing  desperation  and  apparent  Irrationality  of  revolutiontsta 
and  the  posaiblllty  that  they  might  get  hold  of  nuolear  weapons  magnify  the 
entire  scope  of  the  problem. 


Summary 


MODELS  OF  MODERN  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 

While  the  current  threat  of  revolutionary  warfare  tc  the  United  States  and 
world  order  appears  to  be  at  least  as  potent  as  in  the  past,  its  nature  lias  been 
constantly  evolving  and  ohanglng.  It  la  belloved  that  the  beat  way  to  understand 
this  phenomenon  is  1’irough  an  examination  of  Its  practice,  and  particularly 
through  tho  doctrines  promulgated  by  its  proponents  and  practitioners.  History 
thus  elaborated  and  idealized  in  theory,  rather  thnn  the  rude  contradictions  and 
turmoil  of  actual  experience,  becomes  the  textbook  for  futu  *e  practitioners  and 
forms  the  background  of  Ideas  from  which  revolutionary  plane  are  drawn  for  the 
future. 

In  chapter  II  of  this  paper,  revolutionary  theories  based  upon  the  experiences 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Cuba,  Africa,  and  the  Mideast  are  reviewed  as  leading 
and  differing  models  for  present  and  future  revolutionists.  Soviet  revolutionary 
theory  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  prior  existence  of  a  highly  organized  and 
disciplined  revolutionary  party  and  tor  certain  conditions  to  obtain  before  the 
start  of  vlolenoe.  The  Chinese,  Cuban,  African  and  Mideaetern  models  elaborate 
and  modliy  this  basic  Soviet  theory.  In  current  views,  revolution  is  seen  sb  an 
increasingly  spontaneous  and  participatory  event,  with  violence  regarded  ns  an 
entity  useful  In  llaelf.  Defining  tbe  existence  of  the  state  aa  a  form  of  violence, 
revolutionists  justify  tbe  need  and  legitimacy  of  violence  against  the  state.  Some 
revolutionaries  have  used  terrorism  In  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  action  beyond 
national  boundaries  (e.g. ,  the  Palestinian  guerrillas)  and  past  a  strict  Ideological 
orientation  (e.g. ,  African  llbe ration! st a)  to  create  a  revolutionary  trend  that  may 
be  termed  transnational  and  post- ideological. 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  FOR  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 

Interestingly  enough,  governments  have  also  exploited  revolutionary  tech¬ 
niques  In  a  number  of  situations  Including  both  offensive  and  defensive  postures 
during  general  war,  localized  warfare,  and  even  peacetime.  Thaaa  uses,  as 
well  as  some  possible  defensive  and  offensive  uses  of  revolutionary  warfare  in 
conjunction  with  nuclear  war,  are  posited  In  chapter  IU.  It  Is  certainly  feasible 
for  governments,  including  thla  one,  to  consider  support  of  revolutionary  wr  >— 
fore  as  a  useful  tactic. 

At  the  sama  time,  the  United  States  remains  under  a  number  of  constraints 
In  the  possible  support  of  revolutions! y  warfare  In  foreign  areas,  both  In  relation 
to  tbs  Ideologically -opposed  communist  powsrs  and  tbs  leas  ideologically  com¬ 
mitted  Third  World.  First,  tbe  United  States  has  generally  lacked  the  useful, 
committed  local  proxies  that  have  abetted  and  shielded  communists  efforts. 
Ssoond,  the  United  States  lacks  tbe  oohealve  motivational  force  of  a  communist 
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philosophy,  with  Its  buitt-ln  Incentives  to  revolution.  identification  of  the  United 
States  with  an  abundant  economy  may  be  attractive,  but  many  nations  are  unready 
for  Industrial  modernization,  attempts  at  modernization  create  stress  and  pain, 
and  capitalism  as  a  philosophy  is  identified  with  an  alien  and  unattractive  colonial 
and  imperialist  past.  Despite  its  falluraa  to  "deliver,"  communism  continues  to 
attract  revolutionary  fronts;  displtc  Its  successes,  capitalism  does  not  "sell.  " 
Third,  partly  for  the  first  two  reasons,  the  United  States  lacks  a  revolutionary 
clientele,  particularly  one  that  would  accept  direction  In  return  for  support. 
Fourth,  the  success  of  Insurgency  lu,  despite  popular  myth,  highly  uncertain. 

Fifth  and  further,  revolutionary  succeea  has  often  required  time— for  example, 

26  yoare  in  China,  27  years  thus  far  (and  still  no  unification)  In  Vietnam— and 
oven  time  does  not  nec^ssa  ily  spell  success,  as  the  Greok  communists  and 
Angolan  nationalists  have  discovered.  Could  this  country  afford  to  wait  so  long 
for  a  policy  of  aid  to  revolution  to  bear  fruit?  Sixth,  the  passage  of  time  In¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  supporting  Insurgency  in  terms  of  price  escalation,  possible 
embarrassment,  concessions  made  elsewhere,  and  opportunities  lost  In  the 
Interim.  Seventh,  one  of  the  prices  must  be  the  cost  In  Internal  stability,  as 
even  tho  U.  S.  S.  R,  has  dljccvurod.  Can  It  be  that  encouragement  of  external 
revolution  also  encourages  Internal  Instability?  Eighth,  a  further  price  Is  likely 
to  he  a  high  cost  in  external  relations,  as  other  regimes  and  governments  ponder 
the  security  of  their  roll  tlons  with  the  United  States.  To  support  a  policy  of 
aiding  revolution  abroad  would  mean  undoing  the  work  of  over  25  years  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  develop  a  stable  International  system— Just  as  both  tho  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  appear  more  ready  to  accept  the  constraints 
of  the  state  system-  Feasibility,  value,  and  cost  all  appear  to  argue  against 
any  new  and  radical  po"cy  of  support  for  external  revolution. 


DETERRENCE  >F  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 

To  deter  or  prevent  revolutionary  warfare  has  been  the  desire  of  most  gov¬ 
ernments;  Indeed,  it  Is  a  major  po  ‘on  of  present  U.  8.  defense  strategy  In  certain 
overseas  areas.  A  rational  approacu  io  deterrence  operating  within  the  limits  of 
a  constitutional  framework  suggests  that  the  causes  of  strife  be  ascertained,  so 
that  ameliorative  and  corrective  steps  may  be  taken  to  resolve  problems  before 
a  situation  of  Internal  war  Is  reached.  Causal  explanations  of  revolutlor  try  war¬ 
fare  are  therefore  briefly  reviewed  In  obapter  IV,  In  the  hope  that  they  will  lead 
to  Insights  Into  l he  outbreak  or  escalation  of  revolutionary  vlolenco. 

Causal  explanation!  of  revolutionary  violenoe  are  certainly  not  lacking.  The 
unfortunate  thing,  however,  la  that  they  vaxy  so  widely,  and  appaar  to  be  so 
contradictory.  Whereas  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  nature  of  certain  men,  la 
seen  by  some  as  the  explanation  of  Insurgent  terror,  other  views  exonerate  man 
and  plaoe  the  blame  on  government.  Ec^uomlc  explanations  art  prolific  and 
equally  diverse,  with  poverty  bringing  on  rebellion  In  one  view,  while  economic 
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Impro.cment  Is  a  major  factor  In  anothar  explanation.  An  attempt  at  synthesis 
appourB  In  the  view  that  sees  economic  change  an  the  culprit:  Rapid  economic 
growth  produces  both  winners  and  losers,  both  cf  whloh  are  forces  of  instability, 
and  thus  growth  Is  "a  ma’  >r  force  leading  toward  revolution  and  Instability.  " 
Agrarian  problems  and  land  maldistribution  are  aeon  by  others  as  even  mom 
potent  forces  toward  revolution  in  the  Third  World,  where  It  Is  widely  held  that 
most  men  at  111  prefer  land  ownership  and  agriculture  to  r  iy  kind  of  urban 
employ  moot. 

Marxist  vlewa,  which  trace  economic  Inequity  and  exploitation  h»  the  onuee 
of  an  inevitable  cl  a  as  warfare,  bring  together  the  two  factors  of  economlo  mal¬ 
function  and  societal  dysfunction.  Non-Marxist  obnervers  have  also  noted  the 
Important  role  In  revolution  played  by  class  antagonism,  the  transfer  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  allegiance  from  the  establishment,  and  a  failure  of  self-trust  among  the 
ruling  class.  One  student  of  revolution  refers  to  "  Ideological  cramp,"  which 
occurs  when  now  and  old  social  myths— the  commonly  accepted  ».y atoms  of 
symbols— oome  into  faction. 

Class  warfare  as  s  causative  element  lu  the  onset  of  revolution  is  one 
possibility,  but  it  fails  to  account  far  revolutionary  violence  based  on  communal 
rather  than  class  differences.  In  this  tatter  type,  race,  religion,  language, 
regionalism,  and  even  political  affiliation  tronsoeiul  class  differences  and  pit 
multl-olase  groups  again  „t  each  other.  Because  communal  violence  tends  to 
utilize  an  Ideological  verbiage,  however,  thu  true  Issues  am  often  beclouded. 

Although  economic  considerations  are  usually  soen  as  primary  In  clans  war¬ 
fare  explanation*  and  contributory  in  communal  warfare  explanations,  there  is 
at  least  another  causal  view  whloh  dismisses  them  as  indifferent.  in  this  view, 
revolution  may  occur1  In  times  of  economlo  prospe  ity  or  In  times  of  poverty; 

It  makes  no  difference:  The  "main  and  indispenei  de  condition"  Is,  rather,  a 
disruption  of  the  social  or  cultural  system. 

Tho  many  explanations  offered  for  the  start  of  revolution— oniy  a  few  are 
Bugpeotod  above— unfortunately  (all  to  yield  a  manageable  set  of  spet  tflc  Indl- 
cuto.  a  on  the  basis  uf  which  pragmatic  measures  might  be  taken.  Also,  one 
suspects  that  there  may  be  some  orltlcal  point  at  which  each  of  these  various 
footers  may  become  valid,  since  even  those  countries  without  o  revolutionary 
condition  exhibit  some  degree  of  economic  and  soolal  imbalance.  Comparative 
studies  of  aooloties  that  are  and  are  not  experiencing  revolutionary  activity 
appear  to  be  neoessary  before  oiumI  explorations  may  provide  a  baaia  for 
practical  manage  man?  actions. 
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QUICK  RESOLUTION  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 


If  causal  explanations  of  revolutionary  violence  appear  to  be  Internally  con¬ 
tradictory  and  Insufficiently  tested  against  reality,  most  incumbent  regimes,  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  have  sought  to  maintain  their  authority,  not  bo  much  by 
preventing  revolutionary  warfare,  as  by  ending  it  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
Its  start.  In  the  discussion  ci  this  subject  In  chapter  V,  quick  resolution  is 
doflnod  as  one  occurring  within  a  yonr  of  the  start  of  open  insurgent  violence. 

Apparently  most  cases  of  revolutionary  warfare  aro  short-lived;  and  most 
short-lived  cases  are  apparently  resolved  In  favor  of  the  government,  although 
it  is  not  known  precisely  to  what  extent,  how,  or  why.  In  this  paper,  two  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  quick  resolution  are  explored:  <1)  the  conditions  or  events  that 
are  thought  to  precipitate  violence,  and  (2)  aomo  of  the  problems  and  constraints 
that  influence  the  government's  initial  actions. 

Numerous  precipitanta  of  revolutionary  warfare  have  been  postulated,  most 
of  which  appear  to  center  upon  government  weakness,  as  shown  In  various  ways, 
as  the  salient  factor.  Financial  crisis,  military  catastrophe,  or  defection  of 
the  armed  forces  are  all,  in  certain  views,  government  weaknesses  that  may 
well  precipitate  conflict.  But  revolutionary  warfare  may  also  bo  the  result  of 
conscious  insurgent  decision.  Lenin's  activities  leave  little  doubt  that  he  saw 
the  need  for  such  a  decision,  although  always  in  relation  to  certain  "objective 
condlttoas,"  including  the  support  of  an  "advanoed  class,"  a  "revolutionary 
upsurge  of  the  people,"  and  the  selection  of  a  turning  point  in  the  relations 
between  government  and  revolutionists  when  the  latter  possessed  the  greater 
receive  aud  initiative.  In  this  set,  the  factors  of  oonsclous  Insurgent  decision 
and  government  weakness  aro  combined.  Other  students  of  revolution  have 
pointed  out  that  violence  in  one  area  tends  tc  trigger  revolutionary  activity  else¬ 
where,  In  what  may  be  termed  on  "echo  uffect  "  Also,  inappropriate  government 
action,  involving  either  too  little  or  too  much  force,  is  often  seen  as  a  precipitant 
of  revolutionary  violence. 

In  dealing  with  the  onset  of  Internal  war,  the  government  Is  faoed  with  at 
least  four  major  problems:  (1)  Identification  of  the  leaders,  goals,  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  insurgency;  (2)  determination  of  the  initial  strategic  emphasis; 

(3)  decision  about  the  degree  of  frree  to  be  used;  and  (4)  the  uaintemnoe  of 
popular  support  Furthermore,  the  grr.cr..ment  must  often  react  before  it  solves 
these  problems.  There  an  apparently  no  precise  conclusions  available  at  present 
as  to  what  kind  cf  Initial  response  Is  most  apt  to  noosed  in  quickly  resolving  rev¬ 
olutionary  violence  under  given  conditions.  Governments  presently  proceed  along 
the  lines  of  their  bast  guess  rather  than  following  any  definitive  prescription. 
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Or  an  ting  that  little  Is  known  about  which  measures  moat  consistently  lead 
to  a  quick  resolution,  one  may  ask  what  the  long-range  effects  of  certain  actions 
may  be,  particularly  alnoe  It  has  been  suggested  that  Initial  responses  irame  the 
crucial  paramuora  of  the  conflict.  Comparing  the  early  problems  enumerated 
above  with  the  military  outcomes  In  44  previously  studied*  cases  that  were  not 
quickly  resolved,  It  vwuld  appear  that  time  tends  to  forgive  much.  Governments 
eventually  won  approximately  as  often— whether  or  not  they  Initially  Identified 
the  insurgents,  their  Initial  strategic  emphasis  was  military  or  political,  or  the 
degree  of  force  was  strong  and  rapid  or  delayed.  Only  one  characteristic  of  the 
early  rospotiBe  period  seems  to  have  had  any  clear-cut  anu  strong  relationship 
with  later  military  outcome:  Governments  tended  eventually  to  win  those  cases 
where  they  received  Initial  popular  support,  ranging  from  neutrality  to  positive 
approval,  more  often  than  those  where  they  lacked  such  support. 


LONG-TERM  RESOLUTION  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 

Revolutionary  violence  that  persists  for  over  n  year  or  more  is  considered 
la  this  paper  to  be  long-term,  but  whether  the  survival  of  the  conflict  for  so  long 
is  a  calamity  or  a  windfall  for  the  government  may  be  moot.  In  any  event.  It  Is 
apparently  not  overwhelmingly  unfortunate  for  the  government  since,  based  on 
analysis  of  the  above-mentioned  oases,  half  of  the  governments  eventually  won 
a  military  victory.  Tho  military  win  Is  extremely  Important  for  the  government 
If  it  wishes  to  achieve  a  political  settlement  to  Its  liking.  Of  the  governments 
that  achieved  military  eucoess,  86  percent  alto  achieved  political  success.  By 
comparison,  governments  that  were  unable  to  do  better  than  a  military  draw 
translated  this  Into  compatible  political  terms  only  26  percent  of  the  time,  and 
the  very  few  governmental  military  losers  were  Invariably  also  political  losers. 

Granting  the  Importance  of  the  military  outcome,  one  may  ask  whether  there 
were  any  characteristics  of  revolutionary  warfare  that  generally  (but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  every  case)  tended  to  be  strongly  associated  with  a  government  military 
success.  Comparative  analysis  Indicated  that  there  were  certain  characteristics 
highly  related  to  military  success,  roost  of  these  concerning  either  lacks  or 
deficiencies  In  the  insurgents'  performance  or  successful  performance  on  the 
government's  side.  Interestingly  enough,  only  one  characteristic  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  environment  or  background  demonstrated  a  high  relationship  to  govern¬ 
ment  military  suocecs:  Governments  tended  to  win  when  the  Insurgents  had  been 
organised  as  a  movement  committed  to  violence  far  less  than  a  year  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 


•See  notes  1  and  2  following  chapter  VI. 


Six  characteristics  Indicating  fail  urea  la  insurgent  performance  ware  strongly 
related  to  a  government  military  auooaai.  Whan  the  Insurgent  capability  la  Intel¬ 
ligence  and  counterintelligence  waa  r.ot  at  laaat  aa  effeothro  aa  that  of  the  reglma, 
the  government  tended  to  win.  If  the  Insurgent  a  were  not  able  to  spread  their  op¬ 
erational  enclave  a  over  an  are*  exceeding  one-third  of  the  territory  of  the  oo  untry, 
government  chances  of  a  military  victory  were  Improved.  And  of  the  six  highly 
related  characteristics,  four  concerned  insurgent  logistical  deficiency:  Insurgent 
logistical  problems  severe  enough  to  hamper  their  offensive  ope r" Mona,  lack  of 
Improve  .neat  generally  In  the  Insurgent  supply  situation,  failure  oi  the  revolution¬ 
ists  to  achieve  access  to  major  exte'nal  sources  of  funda,  or  their  lack  of  acoeaa 
to  foreign  logistical  sppport.  Eleven  other  character  1st  lea  of  Insurgent  perform¬ 
ance  were  related  to  government  military  aucoeaa  at  laaa  high  but  still  suggestive 
levels. 

A  word  should  perhaps  be  said  about  thoso  characteristics  that  did  not  yield 
a  strong  or  even  a  mild  association  with  military  aucoesa.  Those  Include  some 
of  the  most  fondly  held  ideas  as  to  what  la  required  for  military  success.  For 
example,  no  strength-of-force  ratios  oould  bs  shown  to  be  highly  related.  Again, 
no  matter  how  Important  oo  annua!  si  Involvement  was  In  the  generation  of  the 
revolutionary  warfare,  It  was  apparently  generally  unimportant  to  the  eventual 
military  outcome.  These  no  of  ladings,  In  foot,  suggest  new  needs  to  review  many 
long-held  ideas  about  long-term  revolutionary  warfare. 

Finally,  it  may  be  asked  whether  a  set  of  two  or  more  characteristics  would 
not  better  explain  the  outcomes  of  these  peat  oases  than  any  characteristic  con¬ 
sidered  singly,  as  above,  h  was  found  that  one  set  of  five  characteristics  was 
able  to  account  for  military  outcomes  In  40  of  tbs  44  oases.  The  set  Inoluded  the 
following  five  characteristics  contributing  to  a  government  win:  (1)  government 
possession  of  popular  support  at  tbs  beginning:  of  the  conflict,  (2)  government 
sue  ossa  In  making  it  difficult  for  the  revcl’itionlate  to  obtain  sufficient  arms  to 
continue  operations,  (3)  Insurgent  failure  to  obtain  important  amounts  of  logis¬ 
tical  support  from  external  sou  roe  8,  (%>  limitation  of  ineurgeot  operations 
geographically  so  that  they  did  not  occur  simultaneously  In  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  and  (S)  limitation  of  the  Insurgent  supply  bass  to  the  capital  city  and  urban 
areas  rather  than  Its  spread  to  rural  or  mixed  urban-rural  settings.  This  set  of 
characteristics  Is  explanatory  In  a  historical  sense  for  the  studied  cases  but  should 
not  be  construed  into  prediction  for  the  future,  where  revolutionary  warfare  may 
or  may  not  occur  In  the  same  ways  aa  In  the  past.  Still,  these  findings,  which 
remain  tentative,  do  provide  the  basis  for  qualitative  insight  and  hopefully  for 
further  quantitative  work. 
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RESEARCH  NEEDS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Although  the  matter  of  future  research  requirements  Is  handled  separately 
from  this  paper,  a  brief  descriptive  overview  is  included  in  this  summary  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

In  suggesting  possible  research  for  the  future,  it  Is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  not  only  the  present  extent  of  knowledge  on  thlB  subject,  but  also  opera¬ 
tional  requirements  and  constraints  of  the  future.  In  this  writer's  view,  there 
is  an  Immediate  need  to  deal  with  (1)  terroristic  actions  by  relatively  small  but 
pors'Wy  highly  mobile  revolutionary  groves.  Beyond  this,  there  are  problems 
Involved  In  say  possible  resumption  of  (2)  large-scale  demonstrations,  disorders, 
and  riots  in  urban  revolutionary  situations:  (3)  revolutionary  activity  as  part  of  a 
confrontation  of  powers  resulting  from  an  energy  crisis  or  other  massive  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  International  order;  and  (4)  possible  large-scale  revolutionary  disorder 
spread  over  vary  large  areas,  deriving  from  the  same  kind  of  situation  as  in  id) 
above  but  enlarging  out  of  control  on  tta  own  Impetus. 

The  research  suggestions  made  la  the  course  of  this  work  and  separately 
presented  represent  the  point  of  view  of  one  person,  relate  mainly  to  social 
science  research,  and  deal  with  revolutionary  warfare  subjects  using  cases  and 
comparative  analysis  rather  than  single  area  (or  theoretical)  approaches. 
Empirically-baaed  work  Is  badly  needed  for  a  subject  that  Is  too  often  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  principle  of  what  should  work  rather  than  what  does  work. 
Overemphasis  on  the  former  approach  has  In  fact  created  many  serious  oper¬ 
ational  problems  in  the  past.  Limitations  and  constraints  on  the  uses  of  power 
In  revolutionary  situations,  furthermore,  need  to  bo  seriously  studied  without 
preconception  or  bias. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  three  types  of  work  In  specific  subject  proposals, 
background  research,  and  thlnkpleces.  Six  specific  subjects  are  proposed  for 
support:  (1)  control  of  urban  terrorism;  (2)  crowd  management,  mob  control, 
and  street  fighting;  (3)  wiys  to  limit  the  escalation  of  violence  in  revolutionary 
situations;  (4)  methods  of  resolving  revolutionary  oonfllct  quickly:  (6)  home 
oountry  reactions  ss  a  management  and  policy  factor,  and  (6)  consolidation  of 
government  suooeas  in  revolutionary  oonfllct  situations.  Threa  kinds  of  back¬ 
ground  research  are  suggested  for  partial  support  a  in  os  thoy  contribute  to  the 
management  of  revolutionary  oonfllct:  area  studies,  intercultural  communica¬ 
tion  and  Interaction  research,  and  Information  backup,  glx  subjects  ore  also 
suggested  for  thlnkpieoea. 
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Chapter  t  x 

INTRODUCTION: 

DEFINITIONS  AND  THREAT  ASSESSMENT 


Thl»  paper  repr  'nts  an  attempt  to  review,  older,  and  analyze  some  aspects 
of  tho  phenomenon  -v  dem  revolutionary  warfare  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
government  lnvolvo.  "".'.ier  in  supporting,  preventing,  or  fighting  It.  From  this 
basis,  there  Is  an  opportunity,  not  only  to  bring  together  some  of  the  major  Ideas 
that  have  been  circulating  about  modern  revolutionary  warfare,  but  to  suggest 
avenues  for  an  approach  to  further  work  In  this  field.  In  a  separate  paper  such 
an  approach  has  been  briefly  cut’ load;  it  attempts  to  provide  for  utilization  of  what 
has  already  been  done,  thus  building  upon  the  past,  and  for  new  work  in  areaa  of 
maximum  need.  This  entire  work,  therefore,  has  a  sjeolflc  focus  on  revolutionary 
warfare  as  a  matter  concerning  policy  and  action  from  the  establishment's 
perspective. 


The  policymaker  concerned  with  basing  his  decisions  on  what  la  known  about 
revolutionary  warfare  la  apt  to  be  dismayed  at  the  paucity  of  'bard"  conclusions, 
ns  well  as  the  extreme  fecundity,  often  personallstic  nature,  and  faddish  pseudo- 
intellectual  Ism  that  have  beaet  much  of  the  literature  on  the  subject.  Widespread 
belief  in  communist  superiority  in  revolutionary  warfare,  for  example,  pervades 
the  field  with  little  regard  to  evidence.  When  one  further  considers  that  there  la 
no  adequately  explanatory  theory  of  revolution,  wide  disparity  In  the  findings  of 
many  studies,  failure  to  provide  for  external  confirmation  and  validation  of  atudy 
findings,  a  high  degree  of  politicisation  surrounding  study  In  the  field,  and  that 
the  subject,  furthermore,  does  not  submit  ear  Ty  to  the  scientific  method— one  is 
apt  to  throw  up  one's  hands  in  confusion  and  frustration.  Adding  to  the  whole 
disturbed  picture  is  the  recent  popularity  of  revolutionary  warfare  among  Intellec¬ 
tuals  and  students  and  in  the  communications  media,  where  misinformation, 
unfortunately,  may  flow  as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  information.  It  la  with  regard 
to  these  considerations  that  one  must  realise  the  difficulties  under  which  policy  it 
Approached,  for  whatever  the  state  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  policy  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  bo  made  and  actions  taken. 


DEFINITIONS 

"Modern  revolutionary  warfare"  is  viewed  in  this  paper  as  subsuming  a 
whole  array  of  activities  Involved  in  (1)  a  violent,  illegal  domestic  challenge  to 
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ii  Rovcrnmont  on  the  order  of  and  variously  termod  Internal  war,  insurgency, 
Insurrection,  subversive  warfnro,  rebellion,  guerrilla  warfare,  paramilitary 
warfare,  and  so  forth;  (2)  the  government's  response  to  that  challenge,  vari¬ 
ously  described  as  counterrevolution,  counterinsurgency,  internal  defense  and 
development,  stability  operations,  paramilitary  warfare,  police  actions,  nnti- 
bandit  war,  and  pacification;  (3)  foreign  Involvement  on  the  side  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  force,  often  termed  In  the  United  States  "unconventional  warfare";  and 
(4)  foreign  Involvement  on  tho  side  of  the  governmental  force,  sometimes  also 
described  In  recent  years  as  counterinsurgency,  internal  defense  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  stability  operations. 

Within  this  vaot  army  of  terms,  often  amounting  to  a  massive  terminologi¬ 
cal  confusion,  what  is  precisely  meant  by  "modern  revolutionary  warfare"? 
Revolution  Is  defined  in  its  political  sense  by  Webster’s  Third  New  international 
Dictionary  as  "a fundamental  change  in  political  organization  or  in  a  government 
or  constitution :  the  overthrow  or  renunciation  of  one  government  or  ruler  or.d 
the  substitution  of  another  by  the  governed.  "  This  definition  auggeute  but  does 
not  necessarily  Include  violence  as  an  indispensable  element  of  the  revolution, 
since  fundamental  changes  could  conceivably  be  accomplished  in  e  nonviolent 
form.  Also  since  it  Inoluues  the  overthrow  of  s  "ruler"  as  a  part  of  the  defi¬ 
nition,  it  suggests  but  does  not  require  change  la  the  political  system  itsulf  as 
an  Indispensable  part  of  the  revolution.  History  Is  replete  with  examples  of 
tho  ovorthrow  of  individual  rtleps,  often  quite  violently,  without  any  accompany¬ 
ing  change  in  the  political  system.  Both  the  use  of  overt  violence  and  the  goal 
of  systemic  change  are  conridered  In  this  paper  to  be  major  elements  of  the 
term,  modem  revolutionary  warfare. 

The  noted  historian  Carl  J.  Friedrich  has  called  political  revolution  the 
"sudden  and  violent  overthrow  of  an  establlahed  political  order.  This  defini¬ 
tion  Includes  elements  of  both  violence  and  syetemlo  change,  but  lta  emphasis 
on  suddenness  seams  Inappropriate,  sin  os  revolutionary  violence  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  protracted  over  a  period  of  years,  as  in  China  or  In  South  Vietnam, 
which  are  as  much  examples  of  modem  revolutionary  warfare  at  the  8ovlet 
Union,  to  which  Friedrich's  definition  applies  quite  well. 

For  others,  revolutionary  war  Involves  far  mors  than  political  change. 
Sigmund  Neumann  define*  it  as  'fe  sweeping,  fundamental  change  in  political 
organisation,  social  structure,  economic  property  control  and  the  predominant 
myth  of  a  social  order,  thus  indicating  a  major  break  in  the  continuity  of 
development,  "i  Under  this  definition— which  also  well  describes  the  Soviet 
revolution— how  many  other  revolutions  would  one,  however,  still  hare? 

The  French  revolution  qualifies  anally,  but  would  the  American  or  English 
revolutions?  Chalmers  Johnson  speaks  of  revolution  as  a  "form  of  aocial 
change  undertaken  In  response  to  speulfie  conditions  of  the  social  system.  .  . 
a  term  §o  broad  that  It  encompasses  all  forms  of  rebellion  and  perhaps  even 
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much  that  would  fall  Into  the  rubric  of  everyday  ovonta.  But  Johnson  also 
requires  "the  use  of  violence  by  members  of  the  system  In  order  to  cause  the 
system  to  change.  "» 

At  this  point  It  might  be  helpful  to  specify,  beyond  systemic  change  and 
violence,  what  Is  meant  by  modern  revolutionary  warfare  as  used  in  this 
paper.  Because  of  the  focus  of  this  paper,  there  is  as  much  Interest  In 
defining  this  phenomenon  by  Its  characteristics  during  occurrence  as  by  the 
reoulta  It  brings.  It  certainly  means  a  serious  domestic  challenge  to  tho 
viability  of  the  Incumbent  government  by  tho  use  of  means  that  are  generally 
considered  illegal,  specifically,  political  subversion,  armed* Insurgency,  and 
organized  violence.  It  may  also  include  such  measures  as  urban  terror 
attacks,  guerrilla  warfare,  or  even  aet  battles  betwoen  conventional  forces 
on  both  sides.  These  are  the  military  tactios  of  modem  revolutionary  war¬ 
fare;  they  aro  an  embodiment  of  the  'Violence.  "  But  there  is  no  necessity 
that  each  of  these  tactlca  be  used  and  oertalnly  not  that  there  should  bo  any 
fixed  progression  of  stages.  Indeed  It  Is  often  normal  to  find  all  such 
measures  being  used  simultaneously  or  In  alternating  sequences  and 
combinations. 

When  the  word  "modern"  Is  added  to  the  term  "revolutionary  warfare," 
the  connotation  is  generally  to  the  20th  century,  although  the  great  revolutions 
of  England  In  the  17th  century  and  of  the  American  colonies  and  especially  of 
France  In  the  late  18th  century  form  an  Intellectual  continuum  with  the  con¬ 
vulsive  revolutionary  attempts  In  Europe  during  the  mid  and  later  10th  century 
and  even  with  the  o«oiallst  and  bolshevik  revolutions  In  Russia  In  1017. 1 

Twentieth-century  revolutionary  warfare,  Uko  some  of  its  earlier 
historical  counterparts,  may  also  Include  tho  phenomenon  of  outside  aid  to 
the  participants.  Aid  to  resistance  movements  and  guerrilla  forces  behind 
Axis  occupation  llnea  was  widely  given  by  Allied  forces  during  the  second 
world  war.  In  U.  S.  Army  terma,  auoh  activities  are  oalled  "unconventional 
warfare. "  Aid  to  a  government  faolng  revolutionary  attack  has  been  generally 
known  In  the  United  State c  for  the  pant  several  years  as  "counterinsurgency.  " 
If  these  terms  are  applied  generleally,  other  examples  of  counterinsurgency 
include  tho  Soviet  interventions  In  Hungary  la  1856  and  In  Czechoslovakia  In 
IMS  and  the  Chine  so  reaction  In  Tibet  In  the  1960'u,  while  other  examples  of 
"un conventional  warfare"  Include  Soviet  and  Chinese  aid  to  the  Vlat  Cong, 
Egyptian  aid  to  the  Yemeni  insurgents,  or  alleged  Israeli  eld  to  the  Sudanese 
rebels. 

For  definitional  purposes,  the  discussion  In  this  paper  la  not  deeply 
concerned  with  typologies  of  revolutionary  warfare,  although  these  are 
Intriguing,  Johnson,  for  example,  discerns  six  types  of  revolution  based  on 
the  criteria  of  targets,  identities,  ideology,  and  spontaneity:  the  Jaoquerle, 
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the  mlllciiarlnn  rebellion,  the  anarchistic  rebellion,  the  Jacobin  communist 
or  "grout"  revolution  (the  least  common  type),  the  conuplrutorlal  coup  d'etut, 
and  the  militarized  mass  Insurrection. &  Huntington  distinguishes  praetorian 
violence  from  communal  violence  or  from  new-style  urban  violence  and  all 
Ihreo  from  a  fourth  form  of  revolution  represented  by  u  coalition  of  urban- 
rural  elements.*  As  Orlansk>  har  noted  In  his  comparison  of  four  different 
typologies,  much  overlap  and  Inconsistency  arises  In  the  systems  that  have 
boon  attempted.  As  a  result,  Orlnnsky  finally  ends  by  endorsing  Eckstein's 
advice  "to  consider  intornal  wars  as  all  of  a  place  at  the  beginning  of  Inquiry 
and  to  make  dletlnctlons  only  as  they  become  necessary  or  advisable.  .  .  ."f 

No  one  will  dispute  that  a  government  needs  to  distinguish  between  and 
among  Its  opponents;  but  In  point  of  fact,  lu  the  modern  world  It  is  tlio  ability 
of  ideological  revolutionists  to  oome  In,  to  "capture,"  and  to  orchostrate  all 
the  various  types  of  Insurgent  and  rebollloun  groups  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  threat  that  any  one  of  the  less  ideologically  motivated  groups  may  pose 
to  u  government.  For  this  reason  and,  even  then  reluctantly,  only  the 
coup  d'etat  has  been  generally  excluded  from  consideration  in  this  paper. 
This  decision  seems  particularly  wise  In  those  cases  whore  the  coup  has 
boon  semi-institutionalized  simply  as  a  means  of  changing  personnel  In 
power  positions. 

Just  as  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  limit  the  discussion  by 
utilizing  u  given  typology  of  revolutionary  warfare,  there  will  be  no  attompt 
«o  distinguish  between  functions  that  are  essentially  the  same  but  have  boon 
called  by  varying  names.  For  political  and  propaganda  reasons,  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  revolutionary  war— diffuse  and  vague  bs  It  legitimately  is— has  been 
applied  without  any  consistency.  What  Is  "unconventional  war"  to  one  major 
power  bloc  huB  been  variously  termed,  for  example,  "aggression,"  "aid  to 
bandits,"  or  "international  terrorism.  "  Ar.d  wh*»  may  appear  to  one  power 
side  as  "counterinsurgency,"  has  been  called  a  number  of  unpleasant  mines 
by  the  other,  for  example,  "American  imperialiim,"  "Soviet  repression," 
or  "Zionist  aggression,  "  The  only  limit  has  been  that  of  imagination  and 
vocabulary.  Such  name  games  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  In  a  political 
sense,  but  they  have  little  research  value.  In  this  paper,  therefore,  no 
account  will  be  taken  of  political  propaganda  terminology,  and  the  same 
words  will  be  used  to  describe  the  various  phenomena  whether  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  Free  Woi  Id  or  a  communist  activity. 

U  should  also  be  noted  that  "modem  revolutionary  warfare"  Is  viewed 
in  this  paper  as  neither  intrinsically  mol's!  nor  immoral.  Insurgents  and 
governments  may  be  either  "good"  or  "bad,"  and  their  Individual  acta  may 
vary  along  a  wide  mngo  of  valuoa,  dependent  In  opei.tloa  on  the  value  sys¬ 
tem,  the  time  frame,  and  the  cultural  setting  offooth  the  actors  and  the 
viewers.  Since  firm  orlteria  are  not  available  by  which  to  judge  morality 
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In  many,  even  moat,  revolutionary  situations  tho  actions  of  both  insurgents 
and  govAiuimenta  will  be  viewed  in  this  paper  as  functions  of  givon  roles. 
Every  attempt  furthermore  will  be  mado  to  discuss  modem  revolutionary 
warfare  In  terms  that  will  promote  a  eold  look  at  a  subject  which  ordinarily 
engenders  too  much  heat. 


THL  CONTINUING  NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

A  critical  question  at  this  point  In  time,  as  the  United  States  alowly 
emerges  from  a  long  and  painful  experience  In  Vietnam,  Is  whether  there 
is  any  need  fer  this  nation  to  consider  further  Involvement  in  any  kind  of 
revolutionary  warfare.  Public  opinion  would  seem  to  be  strongly  against 
It,  although  some  of  those  who  condemned  Involvement  in  Vietnam  often 
appeared  at  times  to  favor  involvement  In  Blafra— or  Bangladesh— -or  Israel— 
or  South  Africa.  If  one  accepts  the  argument  that  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
proves  that  any  U.8.  roaotlon  to  revolutionary  warfare  In  the  future  must  be 
wasteful  and  counterproductive,  it  would  appear  that  all  flexibility  of  action 
la  lost.  That  is,  this  argument  suggests  that  a  pattern  of  nonresponse  would 
be  a  set  solution  to  the  problem. 

On  the  oontrary,  It  Is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  future  lnstnncos 
of  revolutionary  warfare  will  confront  the  United  States  with  new  problems 
and  that  every  response— whether  of  Involvement  or  non-involvement— should 
be  carefully  considered.  It  is  further  contended  that  violent,  armed  revolution 
will  continue  to  occur  In  various  plaoea  In  the  world  at  various  time  a  and  that 
It  will  oontlnus  ic  be  „  '«ctor  of  potential  significance  In  the  foreseeable  future. 


It  Is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  revolutionary  activity 
by  Internal  groups  in  the  United  States.  While  this  may  be  a  serious  problem, 
It  Is  not  the  one  that  this  paper  ia  primarily  addressing.  Rather,  this  paper 
1s  concerned  with  the  implications  that  exist  for  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  tho  revolutionary  activity  that  occurs  elsewhere  In  the  world.  The  first 
question  of  oonoern  then  Is  the  evidence  that  may  be  deduced  tor  the  continuing 
significance  of  revolutionary  warfare  as  a  potential  threat  for  the  United  States 
In  external  situations. 


Tbs  first  evidence  that  modern  revolutionary  warfare  exists  ss  a  problem 
area  Is  that  it  appears  to  ua  a  currently  nourishing  phenomenon.  In  early 
1973  the  United  States  Is  winding  down  ntoro  than  a  decade  of  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  where  auch  warfare  has  been  going  on  moro  or  lest  continuously 
since  1946.  The  situation  In  Cambodia  and  lacs  is,  however,  still  uncertain. 
At  the  same  time  communist  and  uon-oommunist  Insurgent  threats  in  Thailand 
appear  to  be  growing,  and  tho  Fhlllpplnes  la  undergoing  menial  law  and  a 
tremendous  government  reorganisation  in  the  wake  of  a  growing  revolutionary 
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threat.  Further  oxamplon  Include  Irolnr.t'.,  which  continues  to  bo  u  morass 
of  brothorly  huto.  Urban  terrorism  In  Latin  America  crcuteB  International 
Incidents  through  the  kidnaping  of  foreign  buslueus  executives  and  diplomats 
and  national  turmoil  through  the  assassination  of  highly  placed  government 
officials.  Palestinian  revolutionists  attempt  to  achlevo  a  world  forum 
through  terroristic  action,  ns  witness  the  1072  massacres  of  civilians  In  un 
Israeli  nlrport  or  of  Israeli  athletes  at  the  1072  Olympic  games  In  Munich  or 
tho  1973  executions  of  kldnnped  U.  3.  diplomats  la  Khartoum.  This  llpt  Is 
exemplary  only  and  by  no  means  complete. • 


Tho  second  evidence  of  u  possible  future  threat  Is  that,  where  revolution¬ 
ary  operations  aro  not  currently  overt,  they  aro  oflon  nascent  or  between 
“rounds.  "  Known  revolutionary  organizations  wait  for  conditions  to  allow 

thorn  to  start  or  to  resume  revolutionary  activity,  Certain  areas  of  Africa  • 

appaar  to  fall  In  this  category— for  example,  Portuguese  Guinea,  Mozambique, 

Angola,  Rhodoala,  South  Africa,  and  Ethiopia.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  » 

on  tho  othor  hand,  sordid  economic  conditions  afflict  rnassos  of  poonle  and 

would  auom  merely  to  await  the  revolutionary  organizer.  The  Indian  sub-  1 

continent,  the  Midenst,  and  Latin  America  aro  candidates.  ' 


The  third  clement  thut  raises  the  threat  potential  1b  that  nuclear  power 
has  so  Increased  tho  risku  attendant  on  waging  conventional  war  that  revolu¬ 
tionary  wnr-by-proxy  has  bocomo  extremely  valuable  as  the  only  kind  of 
overt  aggression  that  may  be  wagod  with  relatively  Impunity.  Girect  con¬ 
frontation  by  major  powers  r.ow  carries  risks  that  are  absolutely  unaccept¬ 
able  unless  tho  thrent  la  of  such  magnitude  that  It  Involves  national  survlvul 
Itself.  Aggrandizement  through  Insurgent  activity,  on  tho  other  hand,  is 
still  posslblo  as  a  means  of  testing  Ideology  and  strength,  as  well  as  im¬ 
proving  strategic  geographic  position.  Even  where  regular  battles  and 
campaigns  may  be  fought,  revolutionary  warfare  Is  to  bo  expected  in  addition. 
The  major  non-Wostern  powers  have  shown  tholr  capability  In  this  Held. 
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The  fourth  point  insofar  as  threat  la  concerned  is  the  fact  that  the 
future  utility  to  others  of  internal  war  as  a  moans  of  aggrandizement  has 
probably  been  lucroasod  by  tho  U.  S.  experience  in  Vietnam.  The  reuclion 
of  the  United  titutes  to  that  experience  suggests  that  this  country  will  be 
roluctant  to  inlerveno  iu  another  revolutionary  situation  In  the  near  future. 
This  fact  must  srrely  give  further  appeal  to  the  use  of  such  warfare  in 
various  areas  ac  a  means  of  bringing  down  pro-United  tastes  governmsnts 
and  ot  further  Isolating  the  largest  Western  power.  Unless  Internationa) 
realities  have  changed  quite  drastically,  any  lowering  of  the  U.S.  capability 
to  deal  with  revolutionary  warfare  in  a  decisive  manner  because  of  complex 
political  constraints  must  be  viewed  as  a  probable  roaeon  fn;  its  increased 
occurrence.  For  example,  the  Arab  bloc  Is  uot  likely  to  eschew  revolu¬ 
tionary  warfare  tactics  in  its  struggle  against  Israel  in  the  Middle  Cast,  and 
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that  struggle  strongly  Involves  Western  Interests.  Certain  Latin  American 
countries  carry  a  high  probability  of  experiencing  internal  conflict,  which 
could  aifect  American  interests  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Further,  "The 
Soviet  regime,"  as  George  Kennaa  wrote  in  October  1972,  "contlnuos  to  be 
inspired  by  an  ideology  hostile  in  principle  to  the  Western  nations,  from 
which  It  dsres  not  depart.  "*  Can  one  reasonably  expect  that  it  will  toreake 
except  temporarily  a  strategy  of  such  usefulness  as  revolutionary  warfare? 

A  fifth  reason  for  anticlpo  ing  a  continued  thrust  lu  this  field  is  the 
addeu  element  of  apparent  ix rationality  in  much  of  the  insurgent  activity 
that  is  currently  occurring.  According  to  the  revolutionary  theorist,  psy¬ 
chologist  Frantz  Fanon,  outraged  but  Impotent  people  express  and  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  frustration  through  acts  of  violence:  "At  the  level  of  Individuals, 
violence  is  a  cleansing  force,  "u  Much  of  today's  terrorism  has  this  stamp, 
la  the  past,  irrational  people  have  stampeded  highly  rational  governments 
into  acts  of  felly.  One  cannot  now  assume  that  revolutionary  terrorism 
may  not  have  similar  consequences  for  major  powers  and  the  world  com¬ 
munity.  Conventional  weaponry  has  given  aimed  terrorists  tremendous 
clout,  but  the  threat  and  dangers  are  increased  many  times  by  the  fact  that 
nuclear  technology  is  becoming  more  widespread.  As  miniaturization 
progresses,  as  the  number  of  countries  possessing  e  nuclear  capability 
increases,  so  do  the  chances  (or  a  revolutionary  group  to  obtain  nuclear 
weapons  whether  hy  gift,  theft,  or  know-how.  One  must  face  the  question 
whethei  any  revolutionary  group  attaining  a  nuclear  capability  would  refuse 
vo  use  It  because  of  policy  and  humanitarian  considerations.  It  is  conceded 
that  nations  facing  a  survival  threat  would  uce  the  bomb  if  they  possessed  it. 
Should  it  be  expected  that  a  revolutionary  group  facing  &  survival  threat 
would  necessarily  practice  any  restraint?  This  possibility  raises  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  revolutionary  warfare  by  a  quantum  measure. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  cannot  control  the  world.  Conversely,  it 
cancot  expect  to  escape  the  consequences  of  actB  which,  either  alone  or 
together,  may  sorlousiy  erode  its  position  in  the  world.  At  the  moment, 
with  the  current  popularity  in  certain  influential  circles  of  a  view  thnt  sees 
increased  safety  for  the  United  States  in  a  highly  fragmented  and  multi-polar 
world  communist  movement,  there  appears  to  be  an  easy  assum|Aion  that  the 
more  communist  nations,  the  better.  In  this  scenario,  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  success  of  pro-communist  revolutions.  Yet  tt 
may  be  well,  even  while  absorbing  this  euphoric  viewpoint,  to  remember  that 
the  one  area  of  agreement  which  both  Pussia  nod  Chin*  have  had  and  stUl 
can  share— even  compete  to  demonstrate— is  their  "anti -Imperialism," 
their  antipathy  to  the  Western  world  and  to  the  strongest  of  the  Western 
powers.  Who  can  say  that  this  agreement  will  be  lessened  or  less  useful 
when  other  nations  Join  the  communist  and  anti-Western  blocs?  Who  can  say 
that,  when  the  era  of  good  feel  lug  we  are  now  experiencing  ebbs,  there  will 
not  be  a  return  to  other,  harder  at  rate  gins? 
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Despite  U.  S.  disenchantment  with  external  Involvement  In  revolution¬ 
ary  warfare,  there  is  no  opting  out  of  the  decision  process  for  the  next  case. 
Any  U.  S.  decision  not  to  be  Involved  is  a  de"lslon  to  play  one  kind  of  role 
and  to  allow  certain  things  to  happen.  That  la  involvement,  just  as  much 
as  a  decision  to  participate  actively  is  Involvement.  It  la  a  logical  fallacy 
to  believe  that  this  country  can  be  uninvolved  in  relation  to  evontB  that  may 
have  serious  consoquencce  for  Us  relative  power  position  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene.  This  Is  no  simple  argument  for  U.  S.  aid  to  a  revolutionary 
group  ct  to  a  government  facing  revolutionary  activity.  The  best  decision 
may,  rather,  be  for  no  Involvement  whatsoever.  But  the  decision  must  be 
made. 

To  make  any  of  these  judgments  on  a  rational  basis,  however,  requires 
some  knowledge,  not  only  of  U.  8.  requirements  and  needB,  but  of  the  nature 
of  revolutionary  warfare  in  its  various  manifestations  and  dimensions. 
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Chapter  II 

MODELS  OF  MODERN  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 

Whereat  many  facets  of  revolutionary  warfare  appear  to  remain  fairly 
constant,  its  basic  aVure  seems  to  have  changed  subtly  but  considerably 
slnoe  the  early  part  of  the  century.  In  Russia  in  late  1917,  for  example,  a 
highly  developed,  revolutionary  movement  with  a  sophisticated  ideology  and 
concept  of  organisation  tcok  over  a  weak  and  vacillating  eoclul  democracy 
that  had  only  months  earlier  ended  the  Romanov  dynasty.  The  evolution¬ 
ary  process  was  perceived  and  conducted  as  a  highly  rationalised  activity, 
rational  in  terms  of  its  response  to  social,  economic,  and  political  reality. 
By  the  start  of  the  1970's,  on  the  other  hand,  revolutionary  warfare  war 
perceived  by  many  revolutionists,  not  so  much  in  terms  of  response  to 
objective  reality,  but  In  terms  of  subjective  perceptions  and  the  idea  that 
violence  was  good  in  itself;  to  this  extent,  one  may  term  it  more  existential 
and  irrational,  although  it  is  too  early  for  one  therefore  to  brand  it  as 
necessarily  unsuccessful. 

Some  of  the  major  signposts  along  this  road  of  revolutionary  change, 
as  expressed  In  terms  of  theory  and  practloe,  are  dlaouased  below.  There 
ia,  of  course,  a  wealth  of  cases  and  theorists  from  which  to  choose  in  such 
an  undertaking;  the  selection  for  this  paper  was  made  on  the  basis  that 
both  the  cases  and  tbs  theorists  have  been  and  appear  still  to  be  highly 
Influential  among  revolutionists.  This  doss  not  mean  thut  the  ideas  they 
expound,  for  example,  the  use  of  violence,  are  r.ot  derivative  from  still 
earlier  generations  of  revolutionists. 


MODEL  1:  RUSSIA 

In  the  Russian  experience,  the  principles  evolved  by  Marx,  Tkaohev, 

Lenin  end  others  for  successful  revolution  included  two  vital  elements:  First, 
a  highly  trained,  highly  organised,  email  minority  organised  as  a  seml- 
claadsstine  political  party  prepared  to  carry  out  the  leisure  of  power;  and 
second,  a  revolutionary  situation  in  which  government  authority  had  broken 
down  au  that  people  might  Join  in  revolutionary  rctlvlty  with  little  fear  of 
retribution.  Marx  perceived  such  s  situation  as  this  occurring  at  the 
result  of  a  historical  process  following  tb*  advent  of  Industrialisation  and 
tbs  evolution  of  a  capitalist  system;  In  short,  for  Marx,  revolution  had 
strong  overtones  of  inevitability. 


For  the  others,  revolutionary  conditions  were  something  to  bo  actively 
Induced,  to  bo  created.  Peter  Tkachev  saw  the  first  stage  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  process  as  the  seizure  of  power  by  determined  conspirators,  to  be 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  by  the  revolutionary  party, 
the  abolition  of  all  reactionary  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of 
socialism,  i  In  Lenin's  view,  overthrow  of  the  state  was  the  work  for  the 
party  operating  within  what  he  termed  '(objective  conditions.  "  Nonetheless, 
the  conditions  of  unrest,  peasant  revolt,  army  mutinies,  and  governmental 
paralysis  that  ushered  In  the  bolshevik  revolution  were  as  much  tho  acts  of 
fortune  ae  of  the  party.  If  Mnrxlan  "Inevitability"  appeared  to  create  these 
objcctivo  conditions,  Lenin's  immense  gift  was  to  recognize  them  for  what 
they  were  and  to  strike  at  the  precise  moment.  The  November  1917  take¬ 
over  by  the  bolsheviks  thus  appeared  to  test  a  theoretical  amalgam  and  to 
crown  its  success,  i 

Once  Lenin  and  the  party  became  the  establishment,  however,  almoet 
their  first  work  was  to  face  a  series  of  major  military  and  insurgent  threats 
posed  over  tho  next  three  years:  the  Austro-German  forces  in  the  Ukraine 
and  tho  pro- All  led  Czech  mutineers  In  the  Urals  during  ISIS;  the  White 
armies  of  Admiral  Aleksandr  Kolchak  In  Siberia  and  of  General  Anton 
Denikin  in  the  Ukraine  during  1916;  and  Marahal  Josef  Pllaudaki'e  Polish 
army  and  Baron  Peter  Wrangel's  White  army  on  the  fringes  of  the  Ukraine 
during  1020.  In  addition,  there  were  three  full-scale  peasant  uprisings  In 
tho  Ukraine  under  the  Rada-Directory,  the  Ataman  Grigoriev,  and  the 
AnarchiBt  leader  Nestor  Makhno.  3  Then  la  the  winter  of  1920-1921,  Ibe 
Soviet  leadership  hiid  to  face  a  large-scale  Basmach)  movement  In  Turkestan, 
peasant  insurrection  in  Russia  proper,  workers'  strikes  and  demonstrations 
and  party  opposition  in  Petrograd,  and  in  March  1921  the  mutiny  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  sailors  at  Kronstadt.  <  With  the  conclusion  of  this  long  period  of 
travail,  the  sucoassful  counterinsurgent  communist  government  viewed 
revolutionary  theory  and  practice  as  something  whlob  the  government  itself 
possessed  as  a  monopoly;  opposition,  ever,  dissent,  were  absolutely  forbidden 
to  those  at  home. »_  Insurgency  was  available,  however,  for  foreign  export. 

The  first  successful  foreign  test  came  almost  fortuitously  In  1919  in 
Outer  Mongolia,  a  state  so  primitive  that  it  was  by  Marxian  definition 
unprepared  for  communist  takeover.  By  mld-1921,  however,  the  Russian- 
trained  Mongolians,  Sukhe  Bator  and  Choibclsan,  with  the  help  of  a  Red  army, 
overcame  the  scattered  forces  which  together  were  performing  a  counter¬ 
insurgent  function— the  Khalka  tribesman  of  the  Jebtsun  Damba  Khutukhtu , 
the  Chinese  forces  of  Cheng  Yi,  the  Western  Mongol  Oirots  under  Ja  Lama, 
and  White  Russian  army  remnants  under  the  Baron  Roman  Fedorovltoh 
Ungok-n  von  Sternberg.  Tho  success  of  the  revolutionaries  waa  unorthodox 
in  Marxian  terms,  and  Lenin  prescribed  a  gradualist  Una  appropriate  tor 
underdeveloped  areas.  Officially  constituted  as  the  Mongolian  People's 
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Revolutionary  Models 


Republic,  the  government  was  modeled  after  the  Sovlot  form  to  the  extent 
possible.  Outer  Mongolia  thus  became  the  first  viable  Soviet  satellite  state 
and  the  communist  prototype  for  the  export  variety  of  Soviet  revolutionary 
warfare.* 

In  viewing  the  Soviet  model  of  revolution,  the  early  experiences  appear 
to  have  been  portentous  for  the  future.  Firat,  once  the  bolshevik  revolution 
succeeded.  It  quickly  became  the  revolutionary  "establishment,"  and  any 
further  change  had  to  oocur  within  ostabliehmentartan  auspices.  Russian 
actions  In  the  1960's  and  1960's  In  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia 
appear  to  have  extended  this  principle  to  the  European  satellite  nations. 
tieoond,  the  Russian  oommunlsts  saw,  quite  early  In  Outer  Mongolia,  that 
the  communist  revolution  might  occur  In  unexpected  places,  thst  it  might 
not  follow  pure  Marxian  lines,  and  they  were  modestly  adaptive.  At  the 
same  time,  the  failure  of  communist  attempts  to  seise  power  in  Germany, 

Hungary,  and  other  European  count  rise  during  the  1920 '■  predisposed  Rus¬ 
sian  leaders  to  look  beyond  Europe  for  revolutionary  success. 

1 

!i 

MODEL  U:  CHINA 

As  the  Mongolian  Insurgents  to  the  north  were  closing  in  on  sucooas  in 
mid- 1921,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP,  or  Kung-Ch'ang-Tang)  was 
being  formed  In  July..  From  this  time  forward,  party  members  worked  to 
bring  a  communist  revolution  to  China,  at  first  mainly  through  the  means  of 
com  muni  ting  the  revolution  already  begun  by  Sun  Yat-aen.  For  convenlenoa, 
those  years  may  be  divided  into  four  phases:  1924-1927,  1927-1936,  1937-1946, 
and  1946-1949, t 

In  January  1924,  Sun  Yat-aen,  at  a  low  ebb  in  his  fortunes  and  rejected 
by  the  Western  powers,  aocspted  an  alliance  with  the  Chinese  communists 
that  allowed  them  to  join  hla  KuomlnUng  party.  Although  the  oommunlsts 
cooperated  In  actions  against  the  warlord  regimes,  they  also  made  attempts 
at  Internal  takeover  from  within  Sun's  Kuo-Mln-Taog  (hereafter  referred  to 
aa  Kuomlntang) .  Correctly  assessing  the  Kuomlotang  as  potentially  the 
moat  powerful  political  organisation  In  China,  the  communists  succeeded  In 
taking  over  certain  Kuomlntang  forces.  This  period  osme  to  an  and,  however. 

In  the  spring  of  1927,  when  ChUng  Kai-shek  split  with  the  radicals  and  man¬ 
aged  to  set  up  a  oeoter  of  nonoommnnlst  Kuomlntang  authority  in  Nanking. 

This  first  attempt  Is  rated  as  a  communist  defeat. 

CM  1  August  1927,  with  the  revolt  of  certain  Kuomlntang  units  under  j 

communist  control,  the  second  phase  of  the  revolutionary  effort  began,  with 
the  oommunlsts  openly  fighting  the  nationalist*.  This  period  of  base  building  j 
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ami  overt  conflict,  mainly  in  the  countryside,  was  to  last  for  ten  years, 
during  which  communist  fortunes  waned,  waxed,  and  waned  again.  In  1934- 
1035,  tholr  forces  were  obliged  to  make  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Long  March,  a  retreat  of  several  thousand  miles  to  a  sanctuary  In  the  north. 
At  this  point  the  communists  were  In  a  state  of  near  disaster. 

Two  events  were  lo  uuura  to  their  rescue.  In  January  1937,  all  armlet 
finally  linked  up,  Mao  Tse-tung— since  1935  political  leader  of  the  CC P  as 
well  as  a  military  leader— was  able  to  announce  the  formation  of  a  new 
communist  government  with  its  capital  In  Yenan.  ir  September  of  that 
same  year,  the  communists  were  able  to  form  a  united  front  alliance  with 
Chlang'e  nationalist  Kuomingtang,  oatenalbly  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  re¬ 
newed  Japanese  Invasion  of  China.  The  ensuing  truce  In  the  internal  fight¬ 
ing  during  the  eight  years  of  the  Japanese  occupation  la  widely  credited  with 
giving  the  communists  an  opportunity  to  recover,  to  build  baeee  anew,  and 
to  hoard  supplies  for  the  future. 


At  the  time  that  Japan  surrendered  to  the  Allied  forces  in  August  1945, 
the  communists  wero  ready  to  resume  the  Internal  war  on  a  far  larger  scale, 
but  they  were  still  much  below  the  nationalist*  in  strength.  By  1947,  with 
equipment  stocks  further  Improved  by  left-over  Japanese  supplies  from 
Manchuria  and  American  equipment  captured  from  Kuomlntang  and  warlord 
troops,  the  communists  were  able  to  launch  an  offenalvo  In  Manchuria  and 
counteroffensives  tn  north  and  central  china.  Fighting  took  on  oonveutional 
overtones.  Initially  superior,  the  nationalists  were  plagued  by  over-extension 
of  lines,  supply  distribution  problems,  incompetent  leaders,  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  between  commanders,  and— In  the  eyes  of  some  viewers— their  failure  to 
Institute  a  much-needed  system  of  radical  economic  and  agrarian  reform 
that  might  have  gained  them  public  support.*  By  the  end  of  1949,  having 
destroyed  the  nationalist  armies  and  taken  the  major  cities,  the  communists 
had  won  a  military  victory  and  controlled  mainland  China. 

This  successfully  concluded,  26-year-long  communist  effort  left  Mao 
Tse-tung  in  a  commanding  position,  both  in  China  and  aa  the  new  apostle 
of  insurgency.  In  the  Utter  role,  his  specific  contributions  are  widely  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  tbs  creation  and  use  of  a  peasant  base  to  make  a  "prole¬ 
tariat"  revolution  and  his  emphasis  upon  the  military  side  of  the  revolutionary 
oporatlun. 

It  would  appear  that  Mao's  Innovation  w?s  not  to  much  the  mere  utilisation 
of  a  peasant  baae  for  a  proletarUt  revolution.  Russian  society,  in  fact,  was 
mainly  agrarian,  and  Lenin  had  had  to  fit  peasants  into  the  Marxian  scheme, 
in  Outer  Mongol U,  the  Soviet*  had  already  accepted  s  nonproletarlat-based 
revolution.  Furthermore,  Lindsay  has  pointed  out  that  Comintern  directives 
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Research  Suggestions 


The  Future  of  Modern  Revolutionary  Warfare 

A  "study"  of  this  kind  should  attempt  an  assessment  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  great  communist  powers  to  recapture  a  greater  degree  of  control  over 
local  communist  parties,  so  that  they  might  achieve  some  degree  of  rationality 
In  the  utilisation  of  "wars  of  national  liberation.  "  One  might  ask  whether  and 
under  what  kind  of  conditions  it  would  he  advantageous  for  them  to  use  this 
technique  again.  For  example,  would  a  vast  revolutionary  war  sweeping  down 
Africa  further  Russian  plans  In  the  Mideast? 


New  Faces  of  Terrorism 

Terroristic  techniques  change  rapidly,  and  Innovations  are  quickly  ploked 
up  and  played  again  in  areas  remote  from  the  original  site.  Should  one  there¬ 
fore  expect  a  rash,  say,  of  assassinations,  because  the  original  aerial  tech¬ 
niques  were  so  quickly  adopted  and  repeated?  What  new  techniques  might  be 
expected  if  assassinations  do  not  appear  to  yield  the  desired  results?  A  com¬ 
panion  thlnkpteoe,  to  follow  this  one,  would  be— 


Possible  Techniques  to  Cope  with  Terrorism 

This  sublect  Is  certainly  a  top  priority  need,  and  any  writer  on  thla  topic 
should  be  both  knowledgeable  ln  all  kinds  of  svsllahle  technological  responses 
and  free  to  express  his  views,  oven  his  "tanolful"  views.  It  Is  perfectly 
apparent  from  recent  events— e.g. ,  the  Olympic  massacre  In  Munich— that 
many  law  enforcement  agenc lea  are  apparently  unready  and  untrained  to 
prevent  or  to  react  to  such  occurrences.  One  can  only  wonder  at  the  infre¬ 
quent  use  or  nonuse  of  temporarily  disabling  aha  mi  cal  agants  in  the  many 
cases  of  aerial  terrorism  and  crowd  disturbances  that  have  occurred.  Can 
diplomats  themselves  bo  trained  In  simple  practices  or  techniques  to  save 
their  own  lives,  teohalquei  perhaps  not  always  effective  but  frequently  so? 

Can  an  efficient  explosives  detection  device  be  made  available  for  wide-spread 
use?  What  has  been  done  to  explore  possible  new  techniques  and  tactics  of 
bargaining  with  such  terrorists?  la  there  a  "protocol"  within  the  cultural 
milieu?  la  It  better  to  appear  to  "bargain"  even  though  no  major  concessions 
are  to  be  mrda?  The  whole  field  needs  &  certain  kind  of  frce-whucLng 
exploration  for  which  thlnkpleoea  provide  the  proper  vehicle. 


Interfaces  Between  Software  mod  Hardware  Research 

New  weapons  systems  have  sometimes  been  developed  at  considerable 
expanse  only  to  find  that  their  political  implication#  are  too  ooatly  to  allow 
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from  1931-1935  and  favored  a  policy  of  maintaining  large  rear  areas  and 
an  ’^absolutely"  centralised  command.  Their  slogans  of  "Attack  on  nil 
fronts,"  "Don't  give  up  an  Inch  of  territory,"  and  "Divide  the  force  Into 
six  routes"  were  castigated  by  Mao  as  "'Left'  opportunism. •'  He  was  also 
to  claim  that  these  too-adventurous  ideas  were  in  turn  followed  by  over¬ 
cautious  plane  or  "  'Right'  opportunism"  which  caused  the  communists  to 
lose  South  China  base  areas. 11 

What  then  in  essonce  was  the  militarism  that  Mao  advocated  a  year 
after  he  had  become  lcador  of  the  party  and  the  end  of  the  Long  March?  In 
a  work  written  In  December  1936  to  "sum  up  the  experience"  of  1927-1936 
for  his  lectures  at  the  Red  Army  College  In  northern  Shensi,  Mao  expounded 
at  length  on  the  problems  of  the  strategic  defensive,  which  Included  "counterr 
offensive"  operations,  but  he  never  completed  a  „  rejected  chapter  on  the 
strategic  offensive,  u  It  Is  probable  that  thia  account  represents  Mso's  be  sic 
views  on  fighting  revolutionary  war.  His  "Problems  of  Strategy  in  Cuerrilla 
War  Against  Japan"  and  "On  Protracted  War,"  composed  in  xJ38,  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  wholly  different  and  even  more  complex  situation,  not  so  muon 
that  of  revolutionary  warfare,  but  of  reacting  to  an  enemy  oocupetlon  so  as 
to  ensure  for  his  organisation  both  a  patriotic  stance  and  survival  In  such 
a  manner  that  revolutionary  opponents  might  be  overcome  after  the  occupiers 
left. 


Mao  based  his  military  strategy  for  the  revolutionary  situation  of  1927- 
1936  on  a  general  understanding  of  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  but  more  particularly  on  the  singular  conditions  and  experiences 
of  China.  For  the  period  he  was  addressing,  he  defined  those  conditions  as 
being  three  In  number.  First,  that  China  was  a  vast,  seml-colonlal,  unevenly 
developed  country  that  had  already  undergone  the  revolutionary  struggles  of 
1924-1927.  Second,  that  the  Nationalist  forces  were  'big  and  powerful. " 
Third,  that  the  Red  Army  was  "small  and  weak,  ">* 

Since  the  Nationalist  forces  were  stronger  and  their  major  tactic  was 
to  "encircle  and  suppress"  Red  foroes,  Mac  defined  the  period  as  being 
militarily  In  the  stage  of  the  "strategic  defensive,"  s  period  that  would  last 
until  the  relative  balanoe  between  Nationalist  aad  Red  foroes  had  changed  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  In  this  period  Mao  claimed  that  even  fairly  large  defeat* 
of  the  Red  armies  were  "only  partial  and  temporary.  "  In  hie  terms,  the  Lang 
March  became  a  continuation  of  the  Red  Army's  strategic  defensive,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Rad  Army  had  lost  up  to  90  percent  of  its  party  membership, 
armed  foroes,  and  base  areas.  ''Only  the  total  destruction  of  the  Red  Army 
would  constitute  complete  defeat.  .  .  .  ">*  Thus  he  envisaged  a  protracted  war 
that  would  endure  until  tbs  communists  won  or  were  totally  destroyed. 
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Revolutionary  Model* 


For  this  period,  Mao  supported  the  division  of  Red  forces  between  the 
Red  Guards  or  people's  guerrilla  forces  and  the  Red  Army,  which  he  felt 
should  "complement  each  other  like  a  man's  right  arm  aud  left  arm*  .  .  . ' 
Also,  "When  we  talk  of  people  In  the  base  area  as  a  factor,"  he  was  to  write, 
"we  mean  that  we  have  an  armed  people. "  The  guerrilla  character  of  the 
Red  Army  Itself  was  something  that  Mao  folt  should  be  honestly  admitted 
'Without  shame,"  as  its  strong  point.  Nonetheless,  he  also  felt  that  a 
conscious  effort  abould  be  made  to  make  It  more  centralised,  uniform, 
disciplined,  and  thorough.  Within  the  army,  as  within  the  base  areas  and 
guerrilla  forces,  Mao  believed  in  strict  political  discipline  and  the  system 
of  political  "rjpresentsttvee.  "i* 

In  Mao's  terms,  the  period  of  the  etrateglo  defensive  consisted  not 
only  of  retreats  to  conserve  military  strength,  but  also  of  counteroffensives. 
He  did  not  contemplate  undertaking  a  counteroffensive,  however,  unless  con¬ 
ditions  wera  propitious:  an  aotlvsly  supportive  population,  favorable  terrain, 
concentration  cf  the  main  forces  of  the  Red  Army,  disoovery  of  enemy  weak 
spots,  a  tired  and  demoralized  enemy,  and  the  previous  ocoumncs  of  enemy 
mistakes.  At  least  two  of  those  conditions  should  obtain,  according  to  Mao, 
before  a  counteroffensive  was  contemplated.  >*  With  these  conditions,  Mpo 
saw  the  possibility  of  "victory  or  defeat  to  either  army,"  but  this,  he  pointed 
out,  could  be  determined  only  by  a  "decisive  battle.  "» 

To  win  the  battle,  Mao  felt  It  essential  that  his  army  foroe  be  concen¬ 
trated  but  highly  mobile.  Territory  would  not  be  defended,  and  base  areas 
would  be  abandoned  when  necessary.  Mao  also  held  that  campaigns  and 
battles  had  to  he  of  'taitok  deolalos"— even  though  the  revolutionary  war  in 
China  was  to  be  strategically  protracted.  Quiok  decision  was  a  necessity 
at  a  time  when  the  Red  Army  laoked  supplies  and  was  outnumbered  by  an 
enemy  that  could  be  relnforoed  h.y  other  nearby  armies.  Still,  "quick 
decision"  was  subject  to  interpretation  that  might  seem  unusual  from  a 
Western  viewpoint:  It  did  not  moan  '\iedue  impatience,"  and  Mao  complained 
of  campaigns  of  s  year's  duration  that  might  bettor  have  been  extended,  In 
hiti  view,  by  two  or  three  months.  Finally,  he  ooodeaiaod  any  "contest  of 
attrition,"  seeking  neither  territory  nor  an  enemy  retreat  or  rout  ae  the 
objective  of  battle.  Mao  wanted  to  Inflict  casualties  on  the  enemy  and  to 
annihilate  his  units,  thus  lowering  Nationalist  strength  in  relation  to  Red 
strength  and  Increasing  both  the  amount  of  captured  supplies  and  the  number 
of  captured  soldiers  available  for  recruitment  Into  the  Red  Army,  *»  Mao 
expected  the  enemy  to  sortrs  him  In  every  way,  that  is,  ♦«  deliver  both 
recruits  and  supplies  right  to  the  front  line*. 

In  reviewing  Mao's  doctrines,  It  should  not  be  thought  that  be  neglected 
or  de-emphaslaed  political  work  or  the  emetics  of  active  support  tor  the 
revolution  among  the  Inhabitant  a,  particularly  of  base  areas.  But  much  of 
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tbe  reason  for  this  work  was  <o  creato  good  conditions  for  the  Red  Army 
campaign.  Strategic  retreat,  for  example,  meant  that  some  part  of  the 
base  area  would  be  forfeited  to  the  enemy  and  great  suffering  would  occur 
for  the  people  of  the  area.  To  sustain  this,  the  people  had  to  have  faith 
that  the  loss  would  be  temporary  and  would  be  more  than  made  up  in  the 
long  run.  "However,  whether  or  not  the  people  have  faith,"  wrote  Mao, 

"is  closely  tied  up  with  whether  or  not  the  cadres  have  faith,  and  hence  the 
first  and  foremost  task  is  to  convince  the  cadres,  "**  Obviously  then,  Mao 
felt  that  political  work  and  popular  support  were  Integral  to  military  success, 
but  one  must  note  that  the  desired  end,  the  reason  for  the  work,  was  certainly 
military  success. 

In  summation,  Mao's  brllllanoe  as  a  strategic  thinker  reaulta  from  his 
pragmatism,  his  observation  of  specific  detail,  his  looking  ahead,  his  'hard 
view,"  1,1b  dovetailing  of  all  aspects  of  strategy.  Even  in  those  early  days, 
Mao  patterned  people  to  the  doth,  not  the  cloth  according  to  the  people.  Moat 
persons  could  be  utilized  for  the  revolution;  those  who  still  opposed  it  must 
be  annihilated.  With  a  new  political  instrument,  Mao  forged  a  mighty  Rod 
Army  end  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it  to  win  a  military  victory. 

The  Chinese  version  of  revolutionary  war  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  world,  particularly  for  such  Aslan  leaders  aa  the  Vietnamese  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  Olap.  The  revolutionary  experience  of  the  Vietnamese  communists 
from  1930  to  the  present,  in  faot,  parallels  in  many  ways  that  of  the  Chinese 
communists.  In  other  insurrectionary  areas  of  the  world,  however,  neither 
Soviet  nor  Chinese  oommunist  revolutionary  Ideology  appeared  to  coincide 
with  the  realty  of  the  revolution.  One  of  these  was  Cuba. 


MODEL  III— -CUBA 

When  President  Fulgencio  Batista  left  Cuba  on  1  January  1969  In  flight 
from  the  guerrilla  columns  led  by  Fidel  Castro  and  others,  Cubans  and  the 
world  alike  wondered  what  sort  of  person  Csstro  really  was— this  apparently 
successful  revolutionist  who  had  not  rsad  Mao.  The  ideology  of  Castro's 
rebel  army  was  not  Marxist,  it  lacked  the  tight  organizational  structure 
expected  of  a  leftist  revolutionary  group,  and  it  had  received  the  support  of 
Cuban  communists  only  belatedly  and  in  conjunction  with  other  political 
support.  Poat-acooesional  events  moved  rapidly  to  plaoe  Castro  and  Cuba 
in  the  Soviet  orbit,  but  even  Castro's  avowal  that  be  had  always  been  a  oom¬ 
munist  fatlod  to  convince  those  who  saw  in  hla  actions  no  significant  amount 
of  communist  orthodoxy  and,  oertainly,  in  his  revolution  great  devla'ion 
from  Us  doctrines.  ** 
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fievolutlonaiy  Model* 


The  first  insurgent  theorist  to  emerge  from  the  Cuban  revolution  was 
one  of  Its  major  fighters,  the  Argentine  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevarn,  whose 
political  stands  did  not  always  agree  with  those  of  Fidel  CssUo  despite 
their  close  relationship  and  collaboration  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  M 
Guevara's  book,  La  Guerra  ds  Guerrillas,  was  translated  and  published  in 
the  United  States  In  1991.  Its  major  thesis,  'the  essence  of  guerrtlln 
warfare,"  Is  based  on  three  fundamental  ^olnts:  (1)  that  popular  forces 
can  win  militarily  agalnat  an  army;  (29  that  the  Insurrection  can  start 
before  all  the  neoeasary  conditions  exist  In  that  It  can  later  create  these 
conditions;  and  (3)  In  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Latin  America,  'the 
countryside  Is  the  basic  area  for  armed  fighting.  "» 

U  the  revolution  goes  according  to  the  Guevara  ideal,  it  will  begin  with 
a  emrll  armed  group,  hiding  in  the  wild*  and  striking  a  "fortunate  Mow" 
which  beoomee  well-known.  A  few  peasants  and  others  will  then  Join  the 
guerrilla  group,  which  will  continue  Its  taetioa  of  attacking  the  enemy  and 
retreating  Immediately,  but  in  more  sad  more  Inhabited  areas,  until  even¬ 
tually  It  Is  able  to  strike  and  destroy  the  vanguard  of  an  enemy  force.  During 
this  time  new  adherents  will  continue  to  Join  the  group.  As  It  grows,  It  seeks 
and  finds  an  Inaccessible  place  In  whioh  to  start  small  manufactures;  and  In 
this  area  It  bsglna  to  act  aa  a  government,  with  a  court,  lawa,  and  Indoctrina¬ 
tion  of  the  peaaeafs.  It  defeats  an  easmy  action  against  its  base  area.  As  It 
cent  brass  to  expand,  groups  slip  off  to  go  into  other  areas  and  start  the 
prooess  all  over,  but  from  a  higher  base  of  experience.  "The  leaders  learn 
steadily  an  the  war  develops,  and  their  oapaclty  of  command  grows  under  the 
added  responsibilities  of  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  in  crease  a  in  their 
forces.  "  Success  comes,  in  Guevara's  visw,  when  the  prooess  of  guerrilla 
growth  and  activity  continues  to  lnorease  to  the  point  that  tbs  enemy  can  be 
brought  to  battle  under  fhvorable  conditions:  'there  he  Is  annihilated  and 
his  surrender  compelled,  "a 

Guevara 'r  theories  grew  out  of  bis  experience  in  Cuba;  he  was  to  test 
tiiem,  first  In  Africa  in  1995  and  then,  for  eleven  months  beginning  in  Nn-em- 
1  er  1999,  In  Bolivia.  According  to  Daniel  James,  editor  of  G’evara's 
Complete  Bolivian  Diaries  ,  .  ■ .  the  purpose  of  the  Bolivian  adventure,  was 
to  oauae  sufficient  trouble  that  the  Bolivian  authorities  would  ask  for  U.  3. 
military  aid.  It  was  hoped  that  such  bate rvant ion  would  Involve  the  United 
State,  -u  still  "another  Vietnam,"  arousing  intense  anti- American  feelings 
among  both  pro-ommunlst  and  moderate  -roups  in  Latin  America  and 
thereby  catapulting  the  entire  continent  Into  revolution,  »i  Guevara's  small 
fc-roup,  however,  failed  spectacularly,  and  he  was  defatted  and  killed  by 
Bolivian  authorities  on  8  October  7997.  One  result  of  ‘'is  failure  has  been  a 
search  by  other  revolutionists  for  a  mors  successful  a  >del  of  revolution. 
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Among  the  post-Guevara  writings,  elaborating  his  position  and  probably 
th<*  most  influential  of  the  theoretical  explanations  of  Castro's  revolutionary 
war,  la  R^gls  Debray's  allm  volume.  Revolution  in  the  Revolution?  published 
In  1967.  Dobray,  a  French  honors  graduate  of  the  Ecole  Normal®  Sup^rieure 
In  Paris  and  atudent  of  the  French  Marxist  philosopher  Louis  Althusser, 
first  wont  tc  Cuba  In  1061,  where  he  was  impressed  by  the  literacy  campaign 
then  (join, ,  on  among  the  peasants.  In  1966,  still  ir*  hie  mid  twenties,  Debray 
returned  to  Cuba,  this  time  as  the  holder  of  a  chair  in  philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Havana.  There  he  prepared  his  book  with  the  aid  of  unpublished 
revolutionary  documents  and  discussions  with  various  still  living  participants 
in  t'no  Cuban  rebellion,  "including  long  days  spent  with  Fidsl  Castro  himself.  " 
It  is  claimed  that  Castro  reviewed  the  manuscript  before  Its  publication.}* 

if  one  aocepts  Debray  as  spokesman  for  the  meaning  of  the  Cuban  revolu¬ 
tion,  Cistro's  M-26  Insurgency  opened  a  ohsam  In  the  communist  theory  of 
revolutionary  warfare.  Wbereae  Mao  had  been  flexible,  accommodative, 
and  Innovating  Insofar  as  orthodox  communist  revolutionary  doctrine  was 
concerned,  the  Cuban  experience  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  that  tradition. 

It  was  the  vanguard  of  new  ways,  new  styles,  new  organizations,  new  ideologi¬ 
cal  reflexes;  most  of  all,  it  spoke  of  and  to  new  men.  specifically  young  men. 

In  Debray's  view,  the  Cubans,  despite  their  lack  of  Marxist  ideology, 
stood  for  the  proletarian  socialist  revolution  but  found  some  aspects  of  com¬ 
munist  revolutionary  doctrine  unacceptable.  Many  prevalent  theories  of 
revolution,  Including  some  associated  with  Marx,  Lenin,  Mao,  and  Ho— writes 
Debray— are  contrary  to  the  conditions  M  Hie  In  Cuba  and  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  Ae  a  result,  Debray  categorically  rejects  various  ideas— for 
example,  that  there  are  specific  objective  conditions  necessary  for  the  out¬ 
break  of  revolution;  any  subjection  of  the  guerrilla  force  to  the  party  "as 
just  one  mere  component  added  to  its  peacetime  organisation";  the  creation 
of  a  dual  political  and  military  command;  sending  guerrilla  cadres  to  school 
for  political  cadres;  any  need  for  political  specialists  amt,  conversely,  any 
•v'cd  for  military  specialists;  the  creation  cf  a  guerrilla  base  as  s  prelude 
to  active  operations;  defense  of  specific  base  areas;  and  the  use  of  armed 
propaganda  before  military  action  begins.  **  i 

To  some  extent,  Dobrav  may  not  appreciate  the  pragmatism  of  hts 
predecessors.  For  example,  Mao  Wan  emphatic  that  the  tactics  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  war  must  be  derived  from  the  specific  conditions  of  the  area,  and 
be  derided  the  concept  of  defending  the  territory  of  speoiflo  base  areas, 
rhe  depth  of  disagreement  between  the  La* In  American  revolutionaries 
and  thalr  predecessors  becomes  clearer,  however,  as  one  views  Debray's 
advocacy  of  "a  new  conception  of  guerrilla  warfare"  deriving  from  the 
Cuban  experience. 


Revolutionary  Models 


Debray's  concept  embrace*  (our  ma]or  points:  (1)  the  distinction  that 
must  be  made  between  conditions  in  llussla  and  Asia  on  the  one  hand  and 
in  Latin  America  on  the  other:  (2)  the  necessity  of  an  armed  struggle; 

(3)  the  guerrilla  force  as  the  major  entity,  embracing  in  itself  both  the 
military  and  the  political  vanguard;  and  (4)  guerrilla  wa  fers  ae  the  prime 
necessity  fer  the  development  of  the  revolution,  Each  of  these  points  will 
be  discussed  in  turn. 

Debray's  examination  of  the  physical,  do  mo  graphic,  and  social  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Latin  America  and  ether  places  of  successful  communist 
revolution,  particularly  Aala,  is  extremely  cogent.  He  potnls  out  that  the 
high  denelty  of  rural  population,  the  overpopulation  of  village  a  and  towns,  the 
predominance  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  fact  that  the  major  protagonist  was 
often  a  foreign  occupier  in  the  eyes  of  the  population  provided  the  baste  for 
many  tenets  of  Asian  revolutionary  theory.  Such  conditions  made  it  poaaible 
for  the  guerrillas  to  live  as  "fish  in  the  sea,"  for  nrmed  propaganda  activity 
to  be  undertaken  with  relative  ease,  and  for  base  areas  to  be  developed 
before  the  guerrillas'  struggle  began. 

But  in  Latin  America,  Debray  points  out,  guerrilla  activity  has  ooourred 
in  "regions  of  highly  dispersed  and  relatively  sparse  population,"  whr.-o  no 
one  goee  unnoticed  and  etrangera  are  distrustod.  The  symbols  of  power  are 
accepted  ae  tredltional  ard  enjoy  high  prestige.  They  are  "unassnUable" 
until  they  have  boen  shown  to  be  vulnerable.  Another  aspect  of  the  Latin 
American  situation  is  that  the  system  of  local  domination  is  not  only  en¬ 
trenched  but  awara  and  vigilant.  Rather  than  having  a  disproportionately 
small  number  of  forces  at  ita  command,  as  the  Japanese  or  French  had  in 
Asia,  the  Latin  American  elite  has  at  its  command  greater  numbers  of 
security  forces  than  thoro  are  guerrillas.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
Latin  American  guerrillas  are  highly  visible,  any  armed  propaganda  activity 
invites  disaster  which  creates  further  disbelief  on  the  part  of  the  peasants, 
and  measures  to  develop  base  areas  are  a  waste  of  time  until  peasants  are 
convinced  that  tha  elites  ara  not  Uvlnolble.  w 

Because  of  these  conditions,  Debray's  second  tenet  oalls  for  blows,  not 
words,  and  be  defines  the  socialist  revolution  as  "the  result  of  an  armed 
struggle  against  the  armed  power  of  the  bourgeois  state,  "  Furthermore,  on 
this  point,  there  la  no  room  for  compromise;  it  must  be  e  "struggle  to  the 
death.  "  While  Debray  doos  not  advocate  undertaking  decisive  battles  that 
may  be  disastrous  for  the  levoiutlon,  he  does  aver  that,  once  guerrilla  war 
hae  risen  in  tliu  mountains,  'the  fighters  must  wags  a  war  to  the  death,  a 
war  the  does  ant  admit  of  truces,  retreats  or  compromises.  "» 

The  third  tenet  of  Debray's  thesis  is  that  In  Lntln  America  tbs  guerrilla 
force,  the  military  fooo.  Is  the  main  element  of  the  revolution,  not  only  in  a 
military  sense  but  In  a  political  sense: 
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Under  cctnln  uc-dltions,  the  political  and  the 
military  are  not  separate,  but  form  one  organic 
whole,  consisting  of  the  people's  army,  whose 
nucleus  Is  the  guerrilla  army.  .  .  .  The  guer¬ 
rilla  fores  is  the  party  In  embryo,  n 

Whereas  in  Russia,  China,  and  Vietnam,  the  party  leadership  was  in  control 
of  and  became  the  vanguard  of  the  revolution,  this  did  not  happen  in  Latin 
America.  Here  the  military  revolutionists  became  the  vanguard  of  the 
party.  Debray  feels  that  this  point  represents  the  "decisive  contribution" 
of  Cuba  and  other  Latin  American  revolutions  'to  international  revolution¬ 
ary  experience  and  to  Marxism-Leninism.  "** 

Since  the  guerrilla  force  Is  the  nucleus  of  the  perty,  Debray's  fourth 
principle  calls  for  the  strengthening  of  guerrilla  warfare.  To  do  this  the 
guerrilla  force  must  be  flexible,  mobile,  clandestine,  vigilant,  distrustful, 
and  independent  of  the  civilian  population,  in  action  as  well  as  in  military 
organization  .  .  .  "**  Debray  quotes  Castro  to  the  effect  that  the  guerrilla 
base  is  "the  territory  within  which  the  guerrilla  happens  to  be  moving;  it 
goes  whero  he  goes.  "**  The  guerrilla  force  does  not  undertake  the  defense 
of  the  population;  that  deponds  "on  the  progressive  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  military  nutentlnl his  men  and,  above  all,  his  weapons.**  Only 
after  a  period  of  active  operations  and  of  slow  entrenchment  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  location,  admonishes  Debray,  should  the  establish  meat  of 
a  base  area  even  Ik  considered.  *» 

The  increase  of  guerrilla  activity,  according  to  Debray,  has  a  benign 
political  effect  upon  the  revolutionary  war.  No  one  survives  without  making 
vast  adjustments  to  a  new  and  different  life  railing  for  a  cooperative  endeavor. 
Men  are  melded  together  because  no  one  survives  alone  Furthermore,  guer¬ 
rilla  life  Is  a  political  education:  !*The  best  teaohsr  of  Marxism-Le-lnlim  is 
the  enemy,  in  face-to-face  confrontation  during  the  people's  v/ar.  "■  When 
there  a?e  forces  .  bio  to  repulse  the  enemy  armed  propaganda  can  begin. 

When  liberated  zones  are  finally  created,  the  guerrilla  foroe  can  ’'dross 
rehearse"  a  socialist  revolution  and  learn  more  by  doing  than  by  any 
academic  training.  Guerrilla  life,  moreover,  breaks  down  residual  bour¬ 
geois  attitudes  still  held  by  revolutionaries  of  such  extraction,  who  often 
form  the  leadership  of  the  worker- peasant  alliance.  In  tbs  guerrilla  army, 
writes  Debray  'the  political  word  is  abruptly  made  fleah.  "» 

In  comparing  Debray  on  Cuba  (1953-1969)  with  Mao  on  China  (1937-1939), 
it  is  noteworthy  that  both  emphasise  the  Importance  of  specific  area  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  revolutionary  war.  Both  endorse  military  operations,  but 
whereas  Mao  elevates  the  military  side  to  a  complementary  partner  of  the 
political ,  Debray  extol#  guerrilla  warfare  as  the  crttloal  factor,  as  lodsed 
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the  only  useful  political  activity.  Whereas  Mao  recognized  the  power  of  the 
gun,  the  gun  was  to  be  flimly  controlled  by  tho  political  party.  Debray,  on 
the  other  hand,  Is  saying  that  the  holder  of  the  gun  become b  the  party. 

The  change  is  crucial:  No  longer  does  the  young  revolutionary  have  to 
pass  through  the  party  steps  and  gradations,  subordinating  himaelf  to  its 
rigors,  bureaucracy,  and  discipline.  No  longer  do  so-called  "necessary 
conditions"  have  to  be  found,  or  pre-created;  no  longer  does  one  havo  to 
do  long  and  tedious  preparatory  political  work:  no  longer  Is  there  a  wrong 
moment  for  revolution.  In  Debray's  explanation  of  the  Cuban  experience, 
do-it-yourself  revolution  has  been  giveu  a  respectable  theoretical  framework. 


MODEL  IV— AFRICA 

Many  of  the  ideas  that  evolved  from  the  Cuban  revolution  had  already 
been  acquired  by  other  revolutionists  as  a  result  of  their  own  experience  of 
antl-colonlal  revolution  la  Africa.  In  Wretched  of  the  Earth. <«  published  in 
1901— the  same  year  as  Guevara's  Guerrilla  Warfare  and  six  years  before 
Debray 'a  exegesis  of  the  Cuban  revolt— Frantz  Fanon,  a  black  Martinique 
psychologist,  set  forth  a  number  of  premises  that  extend  the  philosophical 
bases  of  revolutionary  theory.  Fanon'*  book  was  considered  to  be  the 
"blble"  of  the  ghetto  uprisings  in  the  United  States  during  the  late  1960's. 

It  is  still  the  basis  for  much  of  the  current  "political  prisoner"  philosophy 
in  such  places  as  Attica  and  Lorton  prisons.  «i 

Fanon 's  firs  and  major  point  concerns  the  absolute  necessity  of 
violence.  Colonialism  Itself  he  defines  ae  "violence  In  its  natural  state," 
and  thus  the  only  possibility  of  ending  it  is  by  "greater  violence.  "  Com¬ 
promise  of  any  kind  will  not  do:  In  Africa,  the  native  does  not  want  to 
compete  with  tbs  white  settler,  but  to  replace  him. «  Ac  Fanon  writes, 

".  .  .  between  oppressors  and  oppressed  everything  can  be  solved  by  force. "« 
Violence,  furthermore,  serves  two  other  functions  in  Fonon's  view,  one  at 
the  collective  level,  the  other  at  the  Individual.  Collectively,  violence  binds 
people  together  ns  a  whole,  utilises  their  activity,  allows  the  destruction 
of  collaborationist  tradltt  nal  leaders,  breaks  down  tribalism  and  regional¬ 
ism,  and  createa  a  new  nationalism-  At  the  individual  level,  Fanon  avers 
that  violence  la  cleansing  tnJ  restorative,  giving  to  Its  participants  new 
hope  and  determination,  new  self-respect  and  courage. 44 

Understanding  of  the  need  for  violenoa  in  the  African  situation  comes, 
according  to  Fanes,  from  the  pea  mints  and  people  rather  than  from  the 
nationalist  parties  and  party  lenders.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  parties  are  made  up  of  townspeople  who  distrust  ths  peasants.  In  tbs 
oootext  of  Africa,  ths  town  followers  of  the  political  parties  represent 
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"modern  Idoaa,"  while  the  country  people  are  defensive  of  the  old  social 
order  and  remain  suspicious  of  modern  Africans. «  The  colonial  authori¬ 
ties  played  off  both  sides,  sometimes  isolating  and  repressing  the  parties 
by  an  appearance  of  upholding  the  traditional  order  of  the  countryside  end 
sometimes  by  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  parties  at  the  expense  of 
the  countryside.  Nonetheless,  writes  Fanon,  it  is  the  country  people  who 
still  remember  the  original  anti-colonial  battles  and  the  names  of  their  long 
doad  leaders,  and  it  Is  they  who  erupt  into  armed  or  even  unarmed  violence.  44 

At  this  point,  In  Fanon ‘s  view  of  revolution,  the  reaction  of  the  political 
parties  is  extremely  vacillating  and  weak.  When  violence  begins,  the  party 
leaders  go  abroad  or  underground,  or  pretend  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
revolt.  They  neither  oppose  nor  aid  it.  They  hope  it  will  continue,  but  they 
do  not  organize  or  direct  the  effort,  nor  do  they  try  to  integrate  or  educate 
the  peasants.47  The  nationalist  parties,  declares  Fanon,  face  a  terrible 
predicament;  On  the  one  hand,  they  desire  "to  break  colonialism";  on  the 
other  hand,  they  want  to  come  to  "a  friendly  agreement"  with  It.  This  dichot¬ 
omy  brings  about  a  division  in  the  party  between  those  who  want  to  pursue 
only  legal  moans  and  those  who  want  to  supplement  legal  means  by  Illegal. 
Eventually,  the  revolutionary  'Tllegallate"  break  away  from  the  party  and  go 
to  the  countryside.4*  There  they  learn  that  the  rural  masses  think  of 
liberation  only  "In  terms  of  violence.  "  In  turn,  these  ex-townsmen  "open 
classes  for  (he  people  In  military  and  political  education,"  but  even  so,  the 
masses  quickly  move  into  armed  struggle.4* 

During  the  confusion  and  upheaval  of  the  ensuing  guerrilla  warfare,  tlio 
leaders  of  the  rising,  those  ex-party  rebels,  find  that  direction  and  control 
of  the  peasant  rebell  on  are  necessary,  that  an  army  and  central  authority 
must  be  c; ented  There  must  be  a  clear  enunciation  of  objectives,  organt- 
zct’o.r  a  pie  p  of  u-.  ion,  and  above  all  education  of  the  masees  to  accept  theee 
now  needs.  Furtherance,  the  educatory  prooess  must  be  sensitive  and 
sophisticated.  The  native  must  learn  to  refuse  and  overcome  the  blandish¬ 
ment  a  and  concessions  of  the  colonial  government  and  settlers;  at  the  samo 
time,  he  must  discern  variations  within  the  settler  camp.  'The  settler  is 
not  simply  the  man  that  must  be  killed.  Many  members  of  the  mass  of 
colonialists  reveal  themselves  to  to  much,  much  nearer  to  the  national 
struggle  than  certain  sons  of  the  nation.  "  Thu  peasant-revolutionist, 
according  to  Fanon,  must  learn  these  etotjee  of  meaning  If  to  Is  to  rule.  *° 

Nor  car  the  involution  neglect  the  cities.  The  rebellion  must  Include 
urban  cente  rs  as  well.  If  the  colonial  system  is  to  to  destroyed.  Organising 
this  action  in.  however,  e  problem  for  the  leaders  since  tbs  town  represents 
unhappy  past  associations  and  they  will  find  themselves  rebuSed  by  former 
party  friend ii.  Thus  the  rebellion  will  Infiltrate  Into  Uts  towns  through  the 
mass  of  dispossessed  and  uprooted  tribal  people  who,  having  lost  their  land. 
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live  in  fringe  shaaty-towns.  But  thla  lumpenproleUrlat  of  Africa— "one  of 
the  moat  spontaneous  and  most  radically  revolutionary  forces  of  a  colonised 
people "M— also  represents  a  revolutionary  weakness.  Like  the  chiefs,  calds, 
and  witch-doctors  who  form  the  traditional  collaborators,  the  lumpenprole- 
taridt  may  serve  the  colonial  government.  Tholr  Ignorance  and  incomprc- 
hanslon  make  them  easy  targets:  It  is  they  who  served  the  French  in  Algoria 
and  the  Portuguese  in  Angola.  As  a  result,  Fanon  warns  that  the  revolution¬ 
aries  must  give  full  attention  to  these  people  and  be  very'  quick  tc  organize 
them.  M 


In  all  this  revolutionary  work,  the  "nationalist  militant  who  had  flud 
from  the  town  in  disgust  .  .  .  disappointed  by  political  life,  discovers  in  real 
actu  a  new  form  of  political  activity.  ..."  In  so  doing,  he  transform  a  the 
peasat.t  revolt  into  a  revolutionary  war  and  is  himself  transformed  into  the 
"embryonic  political  organisation  of  the  rebellion.  '**  In  F&non's  exegesis, 
all  of  this  is  possible  through  violence,  and  none  of  this  would  occur  without 
violence.  "Violence  alone,  violence  committed  by  the  people,  violence 
organised  and  eduoated  by  its  leaders,  ma Lee  It  possible  for  the  messes  to 
understand  social  truths  and  gives  the  key  to  them.  "»« 


MODEL  V:  OTHER  VARIATIONS 

In  defining  colonialism  as  "violenoe  in  its  natural  state,"  Fanon  enun¬ 
ciated  a  doctrine  that  was  to  be  exceedingly  useful  for  today's  revolutionists. 
If  one  defines  colonialism  as  violence,  in  and  of  Itself,  there  is  uo  longer  any 
need  for  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  order  to  Justify  the  need  for  revolution¬ 
ary  violence.  Moreover,  Fanon  denied  the  colonial  power  the  right  to  come 
into  an  area  through  hostile  action  and  then  to  declare  it  pacified  and  peace¬ 
ful,  claiming  that  the  aggression  continued  to  exist  as  "frozen  violence" 
whether  or  not  it  was  overtly  manifested.  The  traditional  idea  that  aggres¬ 
sion  ended  with  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  was  thus  unilaterally  nullified. 
This  view  was  given  sanction  in  1062,  when  India's  Minister  of  Defense 
Krishna  Menon  argued  in  the  United  Nations  that,  even  though  Goa  hud  been 
a  Portuguese  colony  for  some  450  years,  the  original  act  of  Portuguese 
colonialism  had  created  a  state  of  permanent  aggression,  thus  Justifying 
India's  annexation  of  Qoa  In  1061.  Since  the  advent  of  independence  for 
most  African  countries,  the  doctrine  of  "permanent  aggression"  has  been 
even  further  extended  to  include  beo-coloniallsm"  or  "exploiting  other 
people  abroad  without  actually  ruling  them.  '** 

Professor  All  Max  rui,  formerly  of  Make  re  re  University  In  Uganda, 
finis  proof  for  this  argument  in  the  current  status  of  the  ex-colonUl  powers. 
'If  imperialism  amounted  to  (rosea  aggression,  and  was  therefore  an  exter- 
nallaailon  of  domestic  tensions,"  he  posits,  "the  disintegration  of  empires 
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should  witness  n  process  of  re-lnlttrnall7.lng  those  tensions,  "m  Thus  ho 
cx|x>cts  to  find— umi  finds—  increased  internal  tension  In  Croat  Britain, 

Franco,  anil  the  Netherlands. 

Paralleling  the  idea  that  colonialism  exists  as  a  stale  of  violence  is 
the  argument  that  oven  Indigenous  government  may  also  exist  us  a  stale  of 
violeneo.  While  Marx  saw  inlcrnul  tension  arising  in  the  individual  nation 
.stale  through  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  working  elassor,  making 
Inevitable  a  class  warfare,  Mav.rul  rind  others  see  other,  equally  good  reasons 
for  internal  tensions:  ".  .  .  tribalism  in  Airica,  racialism  In  Ihc  United  Stales 
and  other  varieties  of  militant  ethnicity  elsewhere  have  In  tho  modern  period 
been  at  least  as  proinui.d  forms  of  Internal  cleavage  as  has  tho  clasn  dimen¬ 
sion.  In  'he  revolutionists'  view,  such  cleavages  do  not  have  to  bo  ex¬ 
pressed  In  forma  of  physical  violence;  they  exist  in  tho  absancc  of  certain 
defined  conditions  or  tho  presence  of  ether  defined  conditions.  These  con¬ 
ditions,  moreover,  are  defined  in  the  perception  of  the  "oppressed.  " 

If  the  oppressed  may  deflno  tho  existence  ofthr  condition*  which  create 
frozen  war— "strt'oturnf  violence"  In  neo-Marxist  terminology**— then  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  revolutionary  violence  is  Jusllflod  under  a  great  many  situations. 
Indeed  almost  any.  This  conceptualization  is  much  broader  than  the  ortho¬ 
dox  communist  lino  and  suggests  one  of  the  differences  between  dussicul 
Marxist  and  neo-Murxlst  (or  perhups  post-Marxist)  thought. 

Under  this  latter  concept,  revolutionary  violence  might,  theoretically 
speaking,  bo  as  jusllflod  by  a  given  tribe  In  Kenya  or  Nigeria,  for  oxumplo, 
as  by  blacks  against  whllos  in  a  Western  nation.  Furthermore,  it  would 
logically  apply  us  much  against  the  state  capitalism  of  the  11.  S.  S.  R.  as 
against  the  private  capitalism  of  tho  United  States,  indeed,  some  Soviet 
dissidents  have  taken  this  position,  but  the  argument  has  been  used  mainly 
against  the  so-called  "Imperialist"  powers  of  tho  Western  world. 

Ono  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  argument  is  tho  call,  In  certain 
circles,  for  the  whito  man  to  robot  against  himself,  that  is,  agulnst  his 
government.  For  oxamplo,  in  a  preface  to  Fanon's  Wratohod  of  the  Barth, 
the  French  oxlslcnliul  philosopher  dean- Paul  Sartre  demands  that  the  while 
man  admit  his  guilt  and  choose  his  plaoe  In  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
curing  vloloncu  with  violence,  "For  violence,  like  Achilles'  lance,  can  hoal 
the  wounds  that  It  has  inflicted.  "** 

Carried  to  Its  ultimate,  tho  argument  presupposes  tie  existence  of 
governmental  aggression  whomvor  economic  inequity  or  soo tal  Injustice 
arc  porcolvcd  by  tho  oppressed  and  therefore  vindicatob  the  use  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  violence.  Since  governmental  establishments  rouy  bo  defined  mm 
still  practicing  this  "frown  war,"  two  thlpga  follow.  First,  revolutionary 
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viotejwa  lu  cont'-auously  nacessary ;  and  seoonu,  every  act  against  any 
estab  lahmont  c-sus  become  an  act  of  revolution.  Revolution  thus  takes  on 
mw  dimensions  ot  worldwide  consequence. 

Several  techniques  used  by  guerrillas  since  ths  nnd-1960's  illustrate 
this  new  concept  of  revolution.  Abduction  of  foreign  diplomats  In  Latin 
America  by  revoluti  joists  has  been  able  to  focus  International  attention  on 
what  would  traditionally  have  been  an  Internal  matter.  Aerial  terrorism  is 
another  tactic  whose  objective  and  implications  are  both  local  and  Inter¬ 
national.  Since  planes  may  be  crossing  International  boundaries  or  pas¬ 
sengers  may  be  of  other  nationalities,  other  countries  may  bboornc  consider¬ 
ably  Involved.**  The  1972  episode,  wherein  Japanese  terrorists  In  sympathy 
with  tbs  Palestinian  guarrillas  attacked  the  Lydda  airport  In  Israel,  killing 
and  wounding  a  number  of  travelers  who  were  there,  Including  many  Puerto 
Rican  tourleta,  is  an  example  of  a  tactic  that  succeeded  in  Internationalising 
the  revolutionary  issue  for  ths  Palestinians.  The  abduction  and  killing  of 
nine  Israeli  athlete"  at  the  1972  Olympic  games  in  Munich  Is  a  further 
example.  The  Incidence  of  letter  bombs  sent  through  the  malls  In  early 
1973  provides  yet  another  example  of  terrorism  with  International 
repercussions. 

Furthermore,  alnoe  these  exploits  ate  highly  newsworthy,  the  inter¬ 
national  news  media  carry  tbs  deeds  of  ths  guerrillas  to  a  worldwide  audience. 
For  the  Palestinians  this  free  publicity  Is  extremely  Important,  for  they 
despair  of  military  victory  and  feel  that  their  Israeli  enemy  la  more 
sophisticated  and  for  more  powerful  Is  "gaining  access  to  the  influential 
media  of  the  International  system.  "  Still,  one  may  demur  that  the  tactics 
are  counterproductive ,  that  terrorism  breed r  fear  rather  than  favor.  This 
le  precisely  the  point.  In  Max  rut’s  words,  'the  purpose  ...  is  to  manipu¬ 
late  fear  as  a  mechanism  of  combat.  "  in  the  caoe  of  aerial  terrorism. 

Mazrul  claims  that  even  ordinary  travelers  have  to  'develop  a  vested 
Interest  In  a  solution  of  ths  Middle  Eastern  problem. "  That  they  might 
hate  the  tactics.  Increasingly  dislike  tho  Arabs,  or  develop  stronger  feelings 
for  Israel  is  beside  the  point.  More  than  anything  else,  the  theory  posits, 
they  would  want  to  end  the  Middle  Eastern  trouble  to  ensure  their  own 
physioal  safety. « 

Whereas  Fanon  emphasised  the  integrative  functions  of  violence ,  both 
on  an  individual  and  collective  basis.  Mat  ml  has  given  voice  to  the  further 
values  of  vlolenoe  ss  n  means  of  raialag  revolutionary  lasuss  to  a  trans¬ 
national  plane,  even  where  their  ultimata  goals  are  nationalistic  in  charac¬ 
ter.  This  in  of  value  to  Insurgents,  particularly  in  those  oeeee  where  they 
lack  the  strength  to  force  the  Issue  looally  through  military  means.  It  would 
thus  appear  to  be  a  tactic  of  despair  sad  deaperaUoo.  Nonetheless,  it  is  one 
that  offers  considerable  challenge  to  a  government  that  cannot  oootrol  It  aad 
may  offer  a  distinct  threat  to  a  government  that  appears  to  be  Its  target. 
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Chapter  IU 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  FOR  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 


The  proliferation  of  revolutionary  warfare  and  1U  changing  nature— aa 
well  ae  Ita  apparent  success  and  the  difficulties  of  counterinsurgency— have 
aroused  interest  In  the  idea  that  thu  country  should  support  rather  than  oounter 
revolution.  fib  me  internal  critic »  have  charged  that  the  U.  8.  Government  has 
conalatently  supported  conservative  or  rightist  governments  against  allegedly 
more  progressive  and  leftist  insurgents.  There  appears  In  these  arguments 
the  suggestion  that.  If  this  oo untry  were  only  to  support  revolution.  It  could 
recapture  the  4lan  of  lta  own  revolutionary  beginnings,  beoomo  forward  rxj  king 
and  humanitarian  in  outlook,  and  advance  rather  than  hinder  the  progress  of 
mankind  toward  happiness  and  democracy. 

There  have  been  many  opportunities  since  World  War  U  to  support  civil 
vloleuoe.  A  various  tlm»s,  suggestions  hive  been  made  that  the  United  States 
might  aid  n  /olutlonlata  in  such  disparate  places  as  Hungary,  Hiafra,  Bangladesh, 
Ireland,  Im'  ^esla,  South  Africa,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Indeed,  this  list 
Indicates  only  &  tew  of  the  conflict  situations  la  which  special  Interest  groups 
In  this  country  have  advocated  support  of  revolution  as  a  worthwhile  exerolee 
of  national  endeavor.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  strong  support  given  in 
behalf  of  the  rebels,  but  past  behavior  la  not  necessarily  controlling  In  future 
decision*  on  such  matters. 

Before  going  farther  into  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  might  find  It  worthwhile  to  support  revolution,  It  may  be  well  to 
view  the  question  In  a  somewhat  more  genarid  light.  What  are  the  situations 
in  which  a  government,  any  government,  might  support  revolutionary  warfare? 
Modern  vlswe  of  revolutionary  war  and  the  role  of  government  In  it*  support 
do  not  naceaaarily  limit  such  involvement  simply  to  the  support  of  foreign 
insurgents  during  a  local  conflict  In  another  territory,  although  that  ts  the 
most  widely  known  and  prsotloed  farm.  For  th«  take  of  scope  and  balance, 
this  paper  will  poalt  various  situations  and  ways  la  which  govornmanta  have 
utilised  revolutionary  warfare  techniques  In  the  fast  and  might  also  in  the 
future.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  constraints  that  apply  to  such 
government  support. 
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GOVERNMENT  USES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 


Theoretically  a  government  may  aupport  revolution  under  a  var  ty  of 
contexts:  in  the  spectrum  of  nuolear  or  generv:  conventional  wir,  lr  asee 
of  localized  oonilict,  and  even  under  peacetime  conditions.  Hit  :ory  Mso 
shows  that  governments  have  used  revolution  both  as  a  defensive  weapon, 
usually  within  their  own  geographical  boundaries  and  normally  without  term  - 
log  it  "revolutionary"  warfare,  and  as  an  offensive  weapon,  urn  ally  in  foreign 
areas.  The  following  ohart  posits  some  of  these  variations: 


Chart  1 

GOVERNMENTAL  USES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 


Context 

General 

War 


localized 


i 

i 

i 

I  Peacetime 

Conditions 


Defensive  Uses 

As  a  post-strike  force  to 
help  defend  the  country  in 
the  event  of  full -seals  enemy 
attack  (e.g. ,  Soviet  parti¬ 
sans  In  the  Ukraine  during 
World  War  II) 


Aa  a  means  of  bolstering  a 
government 'a  tight  against 
overt  Insurgency  operations, 
usually  as  part  of  an  overall 
counterinsurgent  effort  (e.g. 
British  use  of  Mau  Mau 
pseudogangs  In  Kenya) 

As  a  means  of  gaining  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  possible  Internal 
disaffection  or  aa  a  naans  of 
Influencing  internal  policy 
(a.  g. ,  government  toleranoe 
of  illegal  peasant  expro¬ 
priation  of  lands  in  Latin 
America) 


Offensive  Uses 

As  in  adjunct  to  full-scale 
nuclear  or  general  war  waged 
agalnat  another  country  (e.  g. , 
Allied  support  to  underground 
movements  in  countries 
attacked  by  Axle  forces  in 
World  War  ID 

As  a  means  of  weakening  or 
overthrowing  another  govern¬ 
ment.  or  absorbing  it  (a.  g. , 
Soviet,  Chinese,  and  North 
Vietnamese  support  of  the 
Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam) 

Ao  a  direct  pressure  adjunct 
to  diplomatic  maneuvering  In 
other  oouatrlea  or  In  the 
United  Nations  (e.g. ,  Arab 
govern  meats'  support  of 
Palestinian  guerrillas) 


During  General  Wkr 

For  thoes  who  doubt  the  future  occurrence  or  likelihood  of  either  general 
nuclear  or  oonvtaMona]  war.  it  may  aeem  unrealistic  to  posit  the  use  of 
revolutionary  warftrs  during  suen  circumstances.  Consideration,  however, 
should  be  gtv«a  not  only  ty  the  likely  evert  but  also  to  the  possible  event. 
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Government  Support 


Defensive  Uae <  In  Major  Wire 

If  history  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  ubo  of  revolutionary  warfare  during 
nuclear  war,  It  does  have  sometlilng  to  say  about  the  use  of  unconventional 
warfare  during  periods  of  general  conventional  war.  During  World  War  U,  for 
example,  the  Soviet  Union  trained  and  supported  partisan  forces  that  worked 
independently  and  l!  concert  with  Soviet  armed  forces,  In  making  guerrilla 
attacks  on  German  roar  areas.  They  were  an  Important  part  of  the  Soviet  war 
effort,  wearing  down  and  harrying  German  forces.  They  also  preserved  a 
Soviet  government  presence  In  areas  where  German  armed  forces  had  initially 
been  greeted  warmly.  Eleowhere  In  Europe,  where  governments  had  been 
forced  Into  exile  by  the  Axis  takeover  and  occupation  of  their  lends,  local 
resistance  groups  sprang  up.  From  the  point  of  view  of  exiled  governments 
such  as  the  Free  French  or  Dutah,  the  resistance  had  a  double  valuo,  both  as  a 
possible  military  weapon  of  some  potential  use  and,  far  more  importantly,  as 
a  reminder  of  the  political  preaenoe  of  a  'legitimate"  government  cast  out  by 
foreign  invasion.  It  was  for  precicely  this  latter  reason  that  resistance  groups 
were  viewed  ae  problems  by  the  occupation  authorities:  The  presence  of  a 
resistance  expressed  the  people's  hopes  for  and  belief  in  a  return  of  their 
own  native  governments  and  the  destruction  of  an  alien  but  functioning  govern¬ 
ment  ayatem. 

Although  the  wartime  resistance  groups  were  pro-Allled  in  orientation 
and  were  generally  supported  both  by  their  governmente-ln-exlle  and  by  uie 
Allied  powers.  It  le  enlightening  that  in  the  eyea  of  these  supporters  also,  the 
resistances  should  often  have  taken  on  a  revolutionary  hue,  thus  making  the 
political  price  of  resistance  support  clearer.  Even  during  the  war,  a  number 
of  the  govemments-ln-exlle  realized  that  they  were  threatened  by  the  political 
alms  of  the  resistance  movements.  In  France  and  Italy,  for  example,  the 
wartime  participation  of  communist  parties  In  the  resistance  promoted  their 
postwar  growth  and  strength,  since  It  enhanoed  their  public  reputations  as 
patriotic  groups  and  gave  them  operational  experience  In  clandestine  organiza¬ 
tion  and  actions.  In  Qresoa  the  communist  resistance  movement  of  EAM/ 
ELA8  was  able  to  attempt  two  postwar  military  efforts  at  overthrowing  the 
newly  reconstituted  Greek  government.  Both  efforts  required  strong  military 
action  to  put  them  down.  In  Yugoslavia,  the  strength  of  the  communist  resist¬ 
ance  under  Tito,  combined  with  a  Russian  drive  Into  Yugoslavia  In  late  1944 . 
successfully  precluded  any  return  of  the  Yugoslav  monarchy  and  established 
a  oommunlst  government  In  that  country. 

In  Aala  also,  the  prioe  of  Allied  support  for  the  reolstanoe  appeared  to 
be  high.  In  China,  Mao  Tse-tung  aooepted  such  support  and  pressed  his 
wartime  Advantage  by  creating  strong  communist  buss  area  support  within 
China;  at  war's  end  he  was  able  to  attack  hie  Kuo  minting  opponent  and  win 
decisively  by  1849.  Resistance  support  had  unexpected  postwar  coneequenoee 
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el'^where  in  ,Ula.  In  the  Philippine!,  the  Hukbalahap  guarrUIae,  experienc¬ 
ing  a  major  growth  during  the  war,  when  they  received  U.8,  support,  challenged 
the  elected  government  of  that  country  tor  six  postwar  yeare,  1848-V954, 
American  support  to*  uie  Vletnameee  oommunlet  reolrtanoe  forces  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  during  World  War  H  seemed  to  have  an  especially  ironic  ring  by  the  1960's, 
when  U.  S.  forcoa  were  strongly  Involved  In  supporting  a  South  Vletnamene  gov¬ 
ernment  threatened  by  communist  takeover. 

It  Is  doubttol  that  the  Allies,  In  creating,  fostering,  and  supporting  the 
rosletnnoe  groups  of  World  War  U,  fully  realized  their  future  revolutionary 
potantial.  Granting  the  grim  criticality  of  the  early  wartlmo  situation,  however, 
It  la  possible  that  they  would  have  utUlaed  such  forces  under  any  conditions, 
feeling  the  need  to  mobilize  every  ounce  of  strength  against  the  Axis  without 
tegard  to  future  oonsequences.  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  may  bold  during 
nuclear  r/ar. 

The  feaalblllty  of  the  defensive  use  of  revolutionary  warfare  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  after  nuclear  attack  upon  lte  territory  would  appear  to  dopend  In  large 
measure  upon  the  phyeloal  condition  of  the  area  and  the  will  of  the  people.  In 
a  contaminated  area,  It  would  appear  highly  ilanly  that  the  devastation  resulting 
from  a  nuclear  strike  would  mean  the  almost  oomplets  disorganization  and 
disorientation  of  all  normal  life  and  government.  Under  such  conditions,  It 
seems  doubtful  that  one  oould  reasonably  oxpact  any  local  paramilitary  force 
to  function.  Cta  the  other  hand,  a  government  might  utilize  paramilitary  force* 
from  other  areas,  either  to  aid  in  rescue  operations,  to  seal  the  borders  of 
the  contaminated  area,  or  to  prevent  panic  In  yet-unattaoksd  areas.  Although 
there  would  soar  only  be  any  Intent  to  create  a  revolutionary  force,  a  para¬ 
military  force  operating  under  svoh  conditions  would  appear  to  have  a  high 
political  potential,  perhaps  of  unexpected  direction— granting  it*  own  and  the 
country's  survival.  That  le,  the  government,  In  Us  desperate  strugglo  tJ 
secure  the  survival  of  the  nation,  might  veil  orstta  a  force  that  would  be  ehle 
to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  by  a  truly  revolutionary  situation.  It  would 
appear  that  the  problems  axperieaoed  by  the  Ajllsi  In  World  War  II  would  be 
multiplied  many  times  tmdar  the  pressure  of  nuclear  attaok,  again  assuming 
that  the  nation  svrvlved.  Wbe^e  every  effort  must  be  bent  to  the  effort  of 
survival  Itself,  howevar,  the  long-term  results  of  necessary  actions  cannot 
prohibit  the  taking  of  those  aotlone. 


Offensive  Uses  In  Major  War 


Lacking  any  precedent,  the  ofCenelv*  use  of  revolutions  17  warfare  in 
conjunction  wi&  nuclear  attack  by  an  aggressor  nation  la  difficult  to  postulate, 
U  la  cohoelvahie,  however,  that  an  aggressor,  striking  with  nuclear  power  in 
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order  to  obtain  the  paralysing  shock  effect,  hut  wishing  to  bold  down  the  degree 
of  devastation  in  areas  marked  for  later  economic  exploitation,  might  seo  an 
Interna!  revolutionary  force  as  a  highly  advantageous  adjunct.  First,  consider¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  turmoil  that  could  be  expected  to  result  horn  nuclear  attack, 
a  disruptive  revolutionary  force,  operating  to  counter  the  defending  government's 
desperate  attempts  to  react,  might  well  be  all  that  was  needed  to  bring  about  a 
complete  defeat,  ftoccnd,  local  revolutionary  forces,  working  In  conjunction 
with  highly  trained  aggressor  raiders,  errld  lead  these  groups  to  strategic 
sites  where  they  might  sabotage  any  return  strike  effort.  Third,  a  ravolutlon- 
ary  movement,  operating  In  coordination  with  the  aggressor's  attack,  might 
well  be  able  to  take  over  the  reins  rf  the  defending  government  it  sol  f,  quickly 
deposing  it  and  then  quickly  accepting  the  aggressor's  peace  terms.  Such  a 
scenario,  successfully  carried  out,  might  allow  the  aggressor  to  ffcoe  tv.: 
world  with  a  fait  accompli,  at  <he  tame  time  claiming  the  face-saving  formula 
that  the  will  of  the  local  peop)?  had  been  met.  Other  nations  would  Uv,n  have 
the  difficult  choice  of  accepting  thin  claim  or  of  accepting  the  risks  of  further 
nuclear  exohauge  If  they  acted  against  the  aggressor.  Granted,  this  ;s  a  hlgk 
risk  game  for  the  attacker,  but  not  necessarily  an  ursttractivc  one. 

All  of  this  is  highly  hypothetical  ooojectuzw,  yot  the  actual  opening 
scenario  of  World  War  n  might  have  seemed  as  unlikely,  if  rend  a  4ec.uk 
before  its  occurrence.  fJb  the  one  baud,  the  combination  of  the  moat  t  ?puis- 
ilcuted  weapon  with  the  oldest  kind  of  warfare  seems  fantastically  naive;  on 
the  other  hand.  It  may  be  juat  the  imaginative  combination  that  awaits  a  strate¬ 
gic  innovator.  As  mors  countries  obUin  the  technology  of  the  bomb,  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  unorthodox  combinations  and  possible  uses  wo'ild  appear  to  rise. 


During  LocalL  hi  Warfare 


The  clearest  form  of  revolutionary  warfare  ocnuiu  In  those  instanoea  of 
localised  warfare  or  civil  conflict,  where  insurgents  acd  government  forces 
confront  each  other  in  an  span,  overt  dash,  often  characterized  by  the  uao  of 
guerrilla  tactics  and  underground  organisation,  sometimes  verging  Into  more 
conventional  military  tactics ,  and  often  lasting  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  Kxterna)  foroes  may  supply  help  to  either  or  both  sides,  but  the  con¬ 
flict  usually  re  main  j  confined  within  the  territory  of  the  afflicted  state.  The 
twentieth  oe<*ury  is  replete  with  such  Instances. 

Although  governments  have  been  tradtloually  the  antagonists  of  the 
Insurgents,  the  situation  created  by  civil  violence  la  so  amorphous  that 
governments  have  been  able  to  utilise  revolutionary  warfare  techniques  under 
localized  warfare  situations  in  buffi  defensive  and  offensive  jspaciues. 
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Defensive  Uggs  Duilng  Localised  War 


One  defensive  uee  o I  revolutionary  warfare  occur*  when  a  government 
lacing  attack  from  Insurgent  element*  elect*  to  suppoi :  other  potentially 
revolutionary  elements  In  tin  population  a*  a  counterbalance.  Such  activity 
usually  occur*  In  tandem  with  other.,  more  direct  responses  to  the  conflict. 

For  example,  the  British  colonial  government  In  K^nya  opted  during  the  fight 
ajainst  the  Kikuyu  (1952-1960)  to  enlist  and  arm  tribesmen  who  might  be 
potential  Insurgent  recruits.  Later,  it  was  able  to  create  "pseudogarge"  com¬ 
posed  of  newly-oaptured  Insurgents  who  then  fought  against  their  former  Mau 
Matt  comrades  still  in  the  [crests.  In  Algeria  (1954-1962)  the  French  were 
able  to  use  against  the  FL.N  forces,  not  only  Arab  local  defease  forces,  but 
also  certain  Arab  guerrilla  bands  that  had  not  the  insurgents.  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos.  U.  8.  Special  Forces  succeeded  In  organising  the  Montag- 
naxtis  and  Mio  against  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces,  t  These 
techniques  are  not  new  end  .epreeent  standard  ways  In  which  governments 
havt  attempted  to  u*U**e  revolutionary  activity  against  revolutionists. 

Essentially,  rxh  techniques  are  co-optatl\e  in  nature;  that  is,  the 
government  eecuires  tha  services  of  potential  or  active  Insurgents,  either 
before  or  after  the  fact  of  their  enlistment  in  the  insurgency.  Their  value 
to  the  government  is  very  clear.  Every  men  In  a  countergang,  for  example, 
expresses  by  his  very  existence  in  that  status  his  disillusionment  with  the 
insurgent  cause  and  his  innate  belief  In  the  ultimata  success  of  the  govern¬ 
ment—  to  the  extent  of  willingness  to  risk  his  own  life  to  fight  his  own  ex¬ 
comrades.  This  is  e  lesson  n<  t  lost  on  the  Insurgents— or  the  population. 
Furthermore,  since  every  man  in  a  countergang  has  been  trained  by  the 
Insurgents,  or  at  least  oomes  from  the  same  milieu,  he  Is  thus  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  the  guerrillas  than  If  he  had  been  originally  recruited  by  the 
government.  Figures  comparing  regular  troop  performance  with  counter- 
gang  performance  often  bear  out  the  superior  oost -effectiveness  of  the  tatter 
In  locating  and  destroying  the  Insurgent  force. 

Paramilitary  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  a  more  equivocal  situation. 
Fearing  that  every  man  in  a  paramilitary  foroe  is  not  only  unavailable  to  the 
revolutionary  side  but  aieo  a  witness  for  tha  government,  insurgent  forces 
mark  paramilitary  units  as  spools!  targets  for  attaok  the  weakness  of  such 
forces  only  tends  to  increase  their  vulnerability.  Nonetheless,  governments 
often  tnnd  to  downgrade  rich  foroe  a  beeeueo  of  tteir  indiscipline  and  alack 
performance,  their  frequent  venality,  and  poor  treatment  of  civilians.  U  is 
of  little  avail  that  these  qualities  are  often  mere  an  index  of  governmental 
indifference,  poor  training,  inadequate  support,  and  inferior  leadership  than 
any  Innate  Lack  of  ability  of  tlw  man  themselves.  Bov  lag  recruited  the  force, 
governments  frequently  fall  to  expend  the  human  and  material  resources 
necessary  to  train  sad  control  them.  The  government  then  feoes  a  dilemma. 
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If  It  disband*  the  force,  some  part  v.ill  undoubtedly  go  over  to  the  insurgents 
and  have  to  be  fought,  while  another  part  will  probably  become  the  nuisance 
of  a  wh  rosa  Independent  band,  and  a  further  part  will  join  a  restless  mass 
of  unemployed  who  must,  be  taken  cars  of  and  control!*  d  in  some  way.  If  the 
government  maintains  these  people,  but.  does  not  train  and  control  them,  they 
may  become  Inadvertent  advertisements  for  the  Insurgent  cause. 

While  In  one  sanee  the  use  of  paramilitary  forces,  Including  countergangs, 
Is  the  use  of  a  revolutionary  warfare  technique  rather  than  the  use  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  warfare,  the  government.  In  facing  the  problems  of  control  and  leader^ 
ship,  begins  to  come  to  grips  with  the  revolutionary  Issues.  The  ex-insurgent 
fighter,  the  man  in  the  paramilitary  force  is  the  natural  political  constituency 
of  the  revolutionists.  The  Insurgency'?  failure  to  hold  him  or  to  recruit  him 
Is  an  Important  minus  for  the  insurgency,  an  Important  plus  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  fighting  him,  tho  Insurgency  must  fight  its  own  people.  But  to  main¬ 
tain  this  situation,  the  government  is  hard  put— not  only  to  offer  sufficient 
support,  training,  and  leadership— but  also  to  make  the  political  commitment 
to  the  future  that  will  meet  the  aspirations  of  this  "common  man.  "  Suffice  it 
to  say,  this  area  offers  mapy  opportunities  for  improvement. 

The  problems  are  quite  as  grea+  when  it  Is  an  external  power  supporting 
an  lnsurgeucy-threateoed  government  that  Is  Involved  in  the  defensive  usee 
of  revolutionary  warfare.  In  the  role  of  supporting  power  behind  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  Laotian  governments,  U.  S.  ’Special  Forces  have  attempted  to 
organize  the  Montagnard  tribes  in  Vietnam  and  the  Moo  in  Laos.  Problems 
have  .•’.risen  however,  not  poly  over  the  Implementation  of  goals,  the  efficacy 
of  the  measures,  and  their  value  to  the  counterinsurgency  effort,  but  also 
over  such  long-term  issues  as  tfcair  eoclo -cultural  effects  and  the  reaultgnt 
relationship  between  the  tribes  aud  the  Indigenous  governments  from  which 
they  have  long  been  estraug.-d. 

Another  example  from  South  Vietnam  of  a  governmental  use  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  prcuidureo  cornea  from  the  revolutionary  cadres  organised  and  trained 
under  the  PhoenU- Phusg  losing  projects  to.  attack  the  Viet  Cong  l0|auxgdnt 
Infrastructure  hv  means  including  counterintelligence  work  and' terrorism- 
These  methods,  orltfoized  for  everything  from  administrative  Inefficiency  and 
lack  of  command  emphasis  to  the  use  of  terrorism,  have  apparently  found 
llttl*  support  among  the  Vietnamese  or  American  peoples,  and  the  experience 
has  raised  doubts  concerning  the  government's  ability  to  play  the  in  surge  at 
role,  i  By  fall  Lug  to  abide  by  tt*  own  laws,  a  .gpvema^wrt  loses  legitimacy  In 
the  eyes  of  its  own  population,  ll  tha  insurgent  appears  to  u*^  extra-legal 
means  with  impunity  Insofar  as  the  popular  view  Is  ooinoevaed,  tbs  govern¬ 
ment  may  still  have  to  pay  a  price.  Thus  constraints  on  the  government** 
defensive  use  of  revolutionary  teohalques  during  localised  warfare  may 
operate  somewhat  to  the  government'*  disadvantage. 
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Offgnatvfi  Uses  During  tooritetd  War 

The  most  usual  and  also  the  most  clearcut  exploitation  of  revolutionary 
warfare  by  a  government  occurs,  as  has  been  noted,  when  It  gives  support  to 
Insurgents  operating  In  another  country.  The  reasons  may  be  fairly  complex, 
but  ultimately  such  support  Is  given  with  the  idea  that  overthrow  of  the  exit¬ 
ing  indigenous  government  will  improve  the  power  position  of  the  supporting 
country.  Support  for  "wars  of  national  liberation,"  aa  Bov  hit  leader  Nikita 
Khrushchev  called  the  revolutionary  conflicts  oi'  the  1980's,  has  long  been  a 
hallmark  of  Soviet  policy.  Chinese  aid  also  has  gone  to  external  revolution¬ 
ary  groups.  The  most  obvious  example  of  such  external  support  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  warfare  is  the  Viet  Cong  Insurgent  movement  in  South  Vietnam,  which 
baa  bean  all  but  twampxi  by  the  degree  of  such  support.  In  fact,  North  Viet¬ 
namese  regular  troop*  have  been  the  dominant  oontendar  against  tbs  South 
Vietnamese  since  at  least  1986.  Soviet  and  Chinese  support,  often  operating 
thro  igh  leaser  communist  or  neutralist  nations,  has  gone  to  a  great  number 
of  other  revolutionary  groups.  It  has  found  its  way.  not  only  to  South  Vietnam 
but  to  other  Aslan  countries,  as  well  aa  to  Insurgencies  In  Latin.  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe.  Because  of  the  International  connota¬ 
tions  which  such  widespread  support  of  insurgency  has  had,  great  attention 
hne  been  paid  to  this  communist  weapon  against  the  West. 

External  support  of  insurgents  during  looaliied  war  has  also  bean  given 
by  nonoommunlet  powers.  The  Algerian  rebels,  for  example,  were  able  to 
secure  large-scale  support  from  a  number  of  external  sources,  significantly 
from  the  Arab  world.  African  nations  have  given  aid  and  sanctuary  to 
African*  fighting  colonial  or  white  governments,  as  tor  example,  the  Insur¬ 
gents  of  Angola,  Portuguese  Guinea,  Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa.  The 
Cypriot  Insurgency  agalitsf  British  rale  received  orttloal  aid  from  Greek 
sou  rose. 

The  effect  of  large  amounts  of  external  support  has  been  both  to  main¬ 
tain  many  Insurgencies  in  danger  of  dying  away  and  to  help  others  to  attain 
their  ultimate  alma.  Communist  Involvement  In  particular  has  had  the 
effect  of  adding  a  strong  Ideological  note  to  the  general  subject  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  warfare  and  has  created  la  the  nonoommunlet  world  considerable 
Interest  In  'cnfliotn  that  might  other* lee  hare  gooe  Uttle  noted.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  has  been  aa  exaggerated  admiration  ot  communist  prowess 
In  the  field  of  support  for  revolutionists  during  localised  warfare;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  an  exaggerated  (Mr  of  or  belief  It;  communist 
infallibility.  Granted  mat  communist  Involvement  has  produced  great  prob¬ 
lems  for  Western  powers.  It  should  he  strongly  emphasised  that  support  for 
revolution  has  disadvantages  as  well  aa  advantages  (or  the  supporting  pow,  -. 
Because  of  the  special  thrust  of  this  chafer  and  tbs  Interest  which  this 
particular  governmental  exploitation  of  revtihttlanary  warfare  has  Motived, 
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the  subject  of  the  constraints  that  operate— particularly  for  the  United  States— 
will  be  separately  addressed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


flu  ring  Peacetime  Condition!} 

The  positing  of  any  form  of  government  support  for  revolutionary  warfare 
under  peacetime  conditions  would  seem  tc  be  contrary  to  the  definition  of 
revolutionary  warfare  used  in  thlJ  study,  which  requires  the  demonstration 
of  violence.  However,  governments  have  always  taken  the  position  that  prep¬ 
aration  for  war,  even  revolutionary  warfare,  ic  ultimately  a  part  of  the  process 
of  war.  There  has,  furthermore,  been  a  tendency  recently  to  reinterpret 
certain  governmental  actions  In  terms  of  revolutionary  activity,  although  this 
may  be  more  of  a  semantic  change  than  a  change  of  activity  or  function.  Fox* 
the  sake  of  completenesa,  however,  some  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  these 
views. 


Defensive  Uses  in  Peacetime 


The  defensive  use  of  revolutionary  warfare  by  a  government  during  peace¬ 
time  seems  to  be  a  parsdas.  Why  would  any  government,  within  its  own  terri¬ 
tory,  support  the  growth  of  revolutionary  activity,  which  if  successful  might 
bring  about  its  own  overthrow?  Yet  devious  moans  have  sometimes  accom¬ 
plished  major  purposes,  for  govextimeibs  a«  well  »s  for  i»bela.  The  Chinese 
government's  support  ot  the  axpteaeion  of  critical  Ideas  In  the  'let-s-hundred- 
fl owe r a -bloom"  campaign  and  the  ensuing  repression  of  the  Intellectuals  who 
did  crltlolce  the  government  could  be  termed  entrapment,  but  It  oould  also— 
and  has  been— viewed  sa  the  use  of  a  revolutionary  technique.  > 

The  Chinese  cultural  revolution  of  the  1840's,  which  let  loose  the  Red 
Guards  against  certain  elements  In  Chinese  society,  including  some  parts  of 
the  government  bureaucracy  itself,  bss  been  move  openly  and  perhaps  accurately 
termed  the  extension  of  revolutionary  warfare  into  government  administration.  < 
Little  is  definitely  known  of  this  period  of  Chinese  fctsfory,  however,  and  there 
ie  no  oertalnty  about  the  facts.  One  explanation  has  been  that  Mao  Tee-tung, 
unable  to  affect  desired  changes  and  reforms,  used  the  Red  Guards  to  create 
a  situation  of  poUtioal  and  social  fluidity,  la  which  his  policies  ware  finally 
*ble  to  prevail.  On  the  other  band,  a  letter  purportedly  written  by  Mao  in 
July  19M  and  only  surfacing  in  late  1872.  casta  doubt  upon  this  view.  If  valid, 
this  letter  suggests  that  Kao  was  at  best  only  a  "reluctant  follower"  of  the 
cultural  revolution  and  that  It  was  more  tho  r.'ort  of  lAn  Plao.  *  Whatever  the 
final  answer  may  be  to  this  uut  of  events  and  conflicting  interpretations, 
it  appears  to  be  appropriate  to  view  the  cultural  revolution  as  a  radical  sad 
revolutionary  .  ci  started  within  the  aegis  of  government,  although  precisely 
how  or  why  is  yet  unclear. 
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Another  possible  governmental  use  of  revolutionary  activity— this  time 
through  non-response  rather  than  Initiation— Is  suggested  by  the  events  In  Chile 
in  1971.  When  Indians  and  peasants  independently  and  aggressively  'liberated" 
landowners'  farms  and  property— beyond  those  lands  logally  expropriated  by  the 
government  under  the  land  reform  law— the  government  of  Marxist  President 
Salvador  Allende  apparently  aooeded  In  or  mads  only  token  moves  against  what 
were  .according  to  the  laws  of  ths  land,  dearly  Illegal  sots.  •  One  may  argue 
that  such  sets,  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  could  lead  to  widespread  revolution¬ 
ary  change.  Thus  K  may  hava  been  that  ths  government— by  its  acquiescence  at 
one  level,  and  posslt,#  support  at  another— hoped  through  revolutionary  means  to 
aooompUah  a  more  sweeping  systemic  change  la  ths  oouatry'a  social  and  economic 
organization  than  the  preaidant's  first  electoral  mandats  (M  percent  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  vote  and  a  narrow  plurality)  suggest*}  could  be  achieved  by  normal  organi¬ 
zational  procedures,  ......  .......  ......  ;l 


Offensive  Uses  in  Peacetime 

Government  exploitation  of  revolutionary  warfare  aa  an  offensive  weapon 
during  conditions  of  peace  usually  occurs  In  relation  to  diplomatic  maneuvering 
against  other  countries.  In  this  event,  the  revolutionary  warfare  threat  must  be 
real  enough  that  It  becomes  a  direct-pressure  adjunct  to  the  diplomatic  offensive. 
History  affords  two  examples  la  the  active  support  sod  encouragement  given  by 
Nazi  Germany  in  the  late  1990's  to  German  separatists  la  Czechoslovakia's 
Dudateoland  and  to  looal  Nazis  in  Austria,  doth  efforts  resuJtpdJu  sboit-Llved 
Insurgencies  followed  by  (Jarman  annexation  of  Auatrtg  ruvl  motive!  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  even  before  World  War  n  began.  Current  axamplss  of  such  use  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  technique  a  may  be  eeen  In  ths  Arab  countries'  support  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  guerrillas,  support  which  serve s  the  serious  purpose  of  making  tangible 
and  real  the  Arab  claim  to  Israeli  lands  and  sharpens  this  Arab  sword  in  the 
Hotted  Nations.  Another  example  cf  such  use  is  ths  support  for  various  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements  operating  la  white  Africa  and  accompany  lag  the  diplomatic 
thrust  of  the  Orgnoligtlon  of  African  Ufttty. 

Even  very  low-scale  peeoetlme  support  for  revolutionary  warfare  by  govern¬ 
ments  is  accompanied  fay  certain  problems,  however.  Cubes  support  for  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Latin  America  fox  example,  was  expressed  in  terms  that  beoomo  irritating 
even  in  countries  originally  sympathetic  to  Caatro'e  revolution  and  government, 
for  example.  VnaraueU. »  Furthermore,  support  for  revolution  as  a  means  of 
a  muting  diplomatic  pressure  rather  than  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  revolution 
may  end  la  demoralising  the  revolutionists  who  are  thus  need.  It  may  even 
happen  that  there  could  be  some  torn  of  backlash  exerted  against  a  foreign 
government  that  appeared  to  lUilixe  the  pa|ifocs  of  a  ooovinoed  and  desperate 
people  so  cold-bloodooly. 
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CONSTRAINTS  OH  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  FOR  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  quest Ipn  wee  raised  whether  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  Slates  might  not  be  better  served  by  supporting  rather  then 
fighting  revolution,  thereby  associating  Itself  with  the  "wave  of  the  future"  rather 
than  the  'lost  cause"  of  governmental  stability.  By  first  addressing  the  problem 
in  a  generic  fashion,  it  has  been  possible  to  suggest  various  ways  in  which  govern¬ 
ments  have  attempted  to  use  revolutionary  movements  and  techniqves  for  their 
own  advantage,  la  addition,  it  has  become  apparent  that  there  are  numerous 
problem^  for  the  insurgency- supporting  power,  often  not  clearly  perceived  by  an 
insurgency-threatened  power.  At  this  point,  one  may  well  ask  what  specific  dif¬ 
ficulties  might  accompany  a  possible  U.  8.  decision  to  support  and  exploit  revolu¬ 
tionary  warfare  in  external  areas. 

The  argument  against  such  a  policy  oenters  around  a  number  of  constrain¬ 
ing  factors,  particularly  those  of  feasibility  and  oost-effectiveoesc.  Such  an 
argument  posits  the  fallowing  points,  which  will  also  be  discussed  below  In 
greater  detail;  That  the  United  States  lacks  the  proxies  that  have  abetted  and 
shielded  communist  efforts,  That  the  United  Elates  lacks  the  cohesive  ideologi¬ 
cal  power  of  a  communist  philosophy,  with  Its  Incentive  to  revolution.  That 
there  le,  at  least  currently,  a  lack  of  a  mutually  compatible  revolutionary  clien¬ 
tele.  That,  in  any  event,  the  suooeas  of  insurgency  is  highly  uncertain.  That 
sucoses  often  requires  a  great  deal  of  time.  That  as  time  goes  on  there  le  likely 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  supporting  insurgency.  That  fostering  external 
revolution  may  affect  internal  stability.  And  finally,  that  fosterlug  external 
revolution  may  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  foreign  relatione  in  relation  to  any 
possible  benefits  of  such  an  approach. 


Tbs  Lack  of  Useful  Proxies 

Unlike  the  Soviet  Union  or  China,  the  United  flutes.  If  it  decided  to  foster 
revolution  abroad,  would  almost  certainly  become  directly  involved  since  It 
generally  lacks  the  local  revolutionary  proxies  that  the  communist  powers  have 
traditionally  acted  through.  Suafe  *  proxy— l.e. ,  a  local  communist  party,  a 
friendly  neighboring  government,  etc.  —has  In  many  cases  sheltered  the  support¬ 
ing  government  from  the  risks  of  obvious  Involvement  and,  when  that  has  been 
impossible,  baa  at  least  hidden  the  extent  of  the  Involvement.  Using  proxies,  it 
is  possible  for  support  to  be  given  in  aiseahle  quantities  over  long  periods  of 
time  without  any  emhnnasstteot  over  tha  lack  of  operational  euooees.  Even 
where  the  insorgottcy  does  fall,  aa  la  tha  cast  of  tha  China se-supported  Indo¬ 
nesian  communists  in  IflSfl,  the  supporting  power  has  suffered  relatively  little 
adverse  impact.  Tha  local  proxy  provides  a  shield  by  which  the  supporting 
power  oan  escape  serious  consequences.  As  aa  observant  writer  baa  acted,  it 
makes  'local  suooeas  more  likely  and  local  failure  lean  compromising  and  oostly. 


Tjva  Lack  of  a  Charlcmatlc  Revolutionary  Ideology 


Despite  Ua  own  "revolutionary"  beginnings,  the  United  Statoa  possesses 
no  exportable  revolutionary  ideology  so  powerfully  stated,  Internally  coherent, 
and  convincingly  presented  as  communism.  Whatever  the  contradictions  be¬ 
tween  Marxism  and  the  world  of  reality,  the  tenets  of  Marxism  remain  potent. 
Although  Marx  saw  revolution  as  rising  from  the  growth  and  decadenoe  of 
capitalism,  Marxism  as  an  ideology  has  performed  best  in  the  non-lndustrlallzed 
world,  proving  itself  to  be  markedly  flexible  and  adaptable.  The  traditions  of 
village  life,  in  Africa  and  In  Asia,  have  bean  found  to  be  more  compatible  with 
the  communistic  tenets  of  Marxist  ideology  than  the  individualistic  and  rational¬ 
istic  tenets  of  either  entrepreneurial  or  technological  capital)  am  with  which  the 
United  States  Is  ideologically  associated.  Furthermore,  conscious  efforts  have 
been  made  to  emend  Marxist  doctrine  to  accommodate  the  needs  and  desires  of 
awakening  peoples.  It  may  be  that  the  adaptors  of  Marxism  have  been  more 
determined,  pragmatic,  and  cynical  about  nun;  but  the  fact  la  that,  even  as  they 
have  moved  to  satisfy  modernising  aspirations,  they  have  been  able  to  Include 
each  mao  la  his  nlchs  In  tbs  developing  socialist  stats— s  niche  satisfying  tho 
simultaneous  aspiration  both  for  modernity  and  for  oonformlty  to  tradition. 

The  strength  of  the  Marxist  Ideology  max  be  measured  to  some  extent  at  Inset 
by  the  strength  of  tbs  continued  belief  Ip  lie  promises. 

Capitalism,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  lacks  an  exportable  'bib Is”  and 
baa  been  built  on  a  fairly  extensive  layering  of  political  and  eoonomlo  experi¬ 
ence  that  does  not  exist  in  the  Third  World,  be  ideology,  based  on  Uberal- 
democrstic  Justificatory  theory,  has  proved  neither  so  powerful  nor  so  pervasive 
in  those  areas  where  the  "springboard  conditions"  for  economic  growth  end 
competitive  market  conditions  have  not  been  reached.  Furthermore,  attempts 
at  modernization  and  Industrialization  in  the  developing  world  have  often 
created  such  dislocation  and  pain  that  capitalism  has  lost  favor  in  the  very 
process  of  birth.  Another  disadvantage  ct  the  capitalist  Ideology  Is  that  It  does 
not  appear  as  a  local  Indigenous  package;  rather,  it  has  been  strongly  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Western  powers,  with  ooloaialiam»  with  Imperialism,  with  class 
elitism,  and  with  foreign  patroMge.  For  many  peoples,  it  comes  plainly 
addressed  as  an  alien  and  unattractive  philosophy.  • 


The  Leek  of  an  Appropriate  Revolutionary  Clientele 

Given  the  generally  non-ideoioglael  posture  of  the  United  Sates,  It  is 
possible  that  this  country  might  not  he  able  to  operate  successfully  in  an 
attempt  to  support  revolution.  Surely  it  would  not  be  worthwhile  to  support 
revolutionary  war  everywhere— or  Just  anywhere.  The  only  important  value 
would  appear  to  be  la  cases  Involving  great  powtTS,  or  states  having  strategic 
Importance  to  the  great  power’*.  Support  for  revolution  within  a  great  oonupunlst 
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power  bloc  carries,  obviously,  the  highest  risks.  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  for 
example,  that  despite  apparent  earlier  U.S.  support  for  a  policy  of  liberation 
for  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  were  not  aided 
dcTlng  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  18C  '—certainly  a  reflection  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  ricka.  At  the  minimum,  a  policy  of  revolutionary  support  presupposes 
tho  probability  of  direct  retaliation  In  kind,  to  whlob  the  United  States  might 
prove  In  the  end  the  '.no re  susceptible.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
developments  of  resent  years  has  been  a  growing  social  Instability  In  the 
Industrial  nations  of  the  West,  Including  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the 
great  communist  powers  have  shown  the  strongest  determination  and  moot 
striking  ability  in  dealing  with  possible  insurgency  within  their  own  borders. 

It  is  thus  highly  unlikely  that  this  would  prove  a  winning  game. 

In  the  case  of  lesser  states  having  strategic  importance  to  the  great  powers, 
there  la  a  possibility  here  for  U.  8.  support  of  certain  revolutionary  movements. 
Begging  the  question  aa  to  whether  it  la  appropriate  for  the  United  States  to  do 
so,  let  one  only  consider  some  of  tbs  problems  of  attempting  to  support  revolu¬ 
tion  In  an  uu named  country  of  Importance  to,  bat  not  currently  allied  with  the 
West.  What  Is  the  probability  of  the  revolutionists  aooeptlag  such  support  end 
Us  concomitant  control?  Some  revolutionaries  might  ba  willing  to  take  the  sup¬ 
port.  but  would  they  become  the  followers  that  ouch  support  presupposes?  If 
not,  what  then  would  be  the  value  of  this  approach?  In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
Africa  and  Asia  for  example,  where  capitalist  nations  are  actively  associated 
with  memories  of  colonialism,  residual  tour  and  hatred  determine  current  revo¬ 
lutionary  politics,  in  Latin  America,  anti-Americanism  lit  a  fast  of  political 
life.  After  all,  it  is  offered  aa  a  serious  explanation  of  Ouevara's  final,  fatal 
adventure  In  Bolivia  that  he  hoped  to  involve  the  United  Slates  In  a  counter¬ 
insurgent  role  la  that  country  in  order  to  gain  sympathy  for  the  rebellion. 
Coaoealed  U.S.  support  might  be  acceptable  to  some  revolutionist c,  but  would 
these  be  the  ones  prepared  to  put  through  programs  designed  to  procure  e 
better  life  for  their  people?  Would  U,  B>  support  change  their  basically  anti- 
An  vrlcea  stance?  U  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  negative,  one  must  ques- 
tloi  the  strategic  value  of  such  a  clientele,  both  In  terms  of  long-range,  external 
good  will  and  Internal  publlo  approval  for  each  a  policy. 

It  la  difficult  to  conceive  of  serious  revolutionaries,  meet  of  whom  are 
lnAieed  with  world  views  antagonistic  to  capitalism,  aooeptlag  U.  S.  support. 

It  Is  even  mom  difficult  to  think  of  their  accepting  some  terra  of  restraint  on 
thnlr  notions  as  a  quid  pro  quo.  Brea  the  Soviet  Union,  tt  may  ba  noted,  has 
not  been  able  to  oostrol  all  the  revolutionaries  tt  has  over  time  supported. 
Without  such  oontrol,  the  value  of  offs  ring  support  appears  to  be  negligible. 


The  Uncertainty  of  flUcoeas 

A  policy  of  support  for  revolution,  furthermore,  carries  do  guarantee  of 
final  euoeesa.  Being  a  revolutionary  does  not  presume  victory,  no  matter  what 
the  popular  idea  may  be.  Although  there  la  a  school  of  thought  that  aesumse 
communist  infallibility  in  matters  of  revolution,  life  does  not  neoessarily  bear 
this  out.  Indeed,  even  oonmuolst -dominated  insurgencies  fail  in  their  military 
phase  approximately  as  often  ns  do  non-communist  insurgencies.  For  example, 
the  table  below  gives  data  on  the  military  out oo me  a  for  oases  of  20th  oentury 
revolutionary  warfare  involving  overt  conflict  with  government  foroee  for  a 
period  of  one  year  or  more.  Communist  Insurgencies  lost  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  as  oeaesrvaUva-tradit local! St  rebellions,  and  the  apparent 
difference  In  loss  rates  between  communists  and  nonoommunitt-liberais  was 
not  important.'''  ,  .  .  ... 


OomlnoAt  Insurgent 
Political  Orientation 
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7 
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6 

6 

46 
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N-  44 

8 
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Table  li  Military  Cfcdconje.by  ’jomlmud  Insurgent  Polities}  Orientation. 


Granted  such  a  high  rate  of  insurgent  failure,  the  surprise  may  he  that  the 
communist  powers  have  continued  with  their  policy  of  export  revolution  for  so 
long.  Clearly,  one  of  the  benefit  a  muet  be  the  extreme  discomfiture  they  have 
been  able  to  cauae  the  Vest,  particularly  the  United  States,  whether  or  act 
eventual  auooets  was  secured,  ft  is  not  certain,  however,  whether  the  United 
States  can  use  the  same  technique  Could  it,  far  example,  continue  a  policy 
with  ae  high  a  failure  rate  as  this,  given  its  vulnerability  to  internal  criticism? 

tt  may  legitimately  he,  objected  that  the  there  Jable  Inoludsa  oommunist 
revolutionary  movements  that  did  act  get  high  reiee  of  erterealmeterlel  sap- 
port,  for  example,  la  Malaya  a*3  the  PhlUpgines.  U  le  perthpeot  tbetstore  to 
cu.nl  ^er  thefste  nithoea  iasuygeaeiee,  whether  ootsmunlat  or  not,  that  did 

Maoindea  Burma  tmt-iSM),  Cameroon  (19M-1MN,  China  (MT-1S*T>, 
Greece  <lS48-m«),  IndodOna  (1946-1M4),  Laoe  (10SP-1MI)  Mhlaya  (IMI-INO, 
Otter  Mongolia  (1019-iSllX  Phllippinoe  <i»46-18M>,  South  Korea  (1M8-1B54), 
South  Vietnam  (ISM  to  November  iMN.  sad  Veeenmla  (18M-1M*. 
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receive  high  rates  of  support.  Such  rates  are  considered  high  or  Important, 

In  this  context,  when  equipment  and  materiel  have  been  supplied  In  amounts 
(a)  forming  a  third  or  more  of  all  support,  or  (b)  necessary  for  Insurgent 
survival,  or  (c)  enabling  th  i  Insurgents  to  undertake  major  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  Of  44  studied  lnstax.ce a,  13*  received  Important  r mounts  of  foreign 
logistical  support,  not  neooaaarily  from  communist  powers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  13  Insurgencies  that  received  large-scale 
foreign  support  were  far  more  formidable  revolutionary  opponents  of  their 
governments  than  tho  group  of  SI  lnsurgenoles  that  did  not  receive  such  large- 
scale  support.  Insurgencies,  In  fact,  obtained  military  wine  or  draws  in  7V 
percent  of  the  .13  well-supported  conflicts,  compared  with  only  39  peroent  of 
the  31  less-  or  Don-supported  oases. «  From  the  defending  government's 
viewpoint— and  that  of  lte  governmental  supporters— foreign  support  for  Insur¬ 
gents  l»  bad  news. 

Tu?  question  that  ooucerns  one  at  thla  point,  however,  la  whether  the 
reverse  car  be  said.  In  other  words,  does  an  Insurgency-supporting  government 
achieve  lte  objtrtlve?  One  means  of  measuring  this  would  be  that  the  Insurgents 
were  able  to  translate  their  military  win#  and  draws  Into  political  wins.  Of  the 
13  cased  In  the  example  above,  It  Is  known  that  three  of  the  well- supported  in¬ 
surgencies  were  government  military  and  political  wine.  Two  oases,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  clearout  military  and  political  victories  for  the  insurgents. 

In  eight  cases  the  insurgents  and  the  governments  fought  Vo  a  military  stand¬ 
still  or  stalemate,  with  neither  side  able  to  claim  a  real  victory.  In  there 
eight  oasea,  the  insurgents  were  able  to  wrest  a  political  victory  In  three  in¬ 
stances,  while  the  government  won  politically  In  two,  and  a  political  stalemate 
was  reached  In  another  three.u  The  table  clarifies  this  situation; 


Insurgent  Military 
Wins  Draws  Losses 

Insurgent  Political 
Wins  Draws  Losses 

a 

8 

3 

3 

3  3  2 

3 

Table  2.  Military  and  Political  Outoomss  for 

13  Well-Supported  lnsurgenoles 


"Algeria  (1934-1983),  Angola  (1991-1968),  Cameroon  (1988-1983),  Cyprus 
(1984-1989),  Greece  (1846  1949),  Haiti  (1968-1964),  Indochina  (1949-1954), 
Indonesia  (1946-1949),  Jammu-Ktahmir  (1947-1949),  Loot  (1989-1963),  tXxte. 
Mongolia  (1919-1931),  Portuguese  Quinea  (1969-1066),  and  Southwest  Africa 
(1904-1967) . 
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By  extrapolation,  It  would  appear  that— although  large-scale  to reign  supjiort 
decreases  the  ohanc.1  of  a  military  win  for  the  defending  government— euch  sup- 
port  does  not  ensur*.  the  political  outcome  that  the  Insurgonoy-suppjrtlng  govern¬ 
ment  osteimlbly  want*  to  achieve. 


Tbe  Requirement  tor  Time 

A  policy  of  support  for  external  insurgency,  furthermore,  create  a  a  require' 
ment  for  patlenoe  on  the  part  of  the  supporting  power.  A  state  of  revolution  ie 
not  achieved  overnight,  often  not  within  the  dec* do.  Revolutionary  success,  If  It 
comes  at  all,  may  take  considerably  longer.  From  the  start  of  the  oommuniK 
revolutionary  movement  In  China  to  lta  final  micoaas  was  a  matter  of  M  years. 

The  Indoohlnevj  Communist  Party  was  founded  in  2980  and  worked  mainly  under¬ 
ground  for  16  years  before  it  started  the  large-scale  military  rebellion  against 
the  French  in  1946.  Partial  political  success  was  achieved  at  Geneva  eight  years 
later  In  1964;  but  tbe  final  round,  begun  around  1966  and  aimed  at  establishing 
communist  rule  over  South  Vietnam,  had  only  reached  a  tenuous  ceasefire  by 
early  1W3. 

Time  Is,  furthermore,  no  guarantor  of  suooesc  for  revolution.  The  Greek  Com¬ 
munist  Party  la  practically  powerless  tod'  y,  although  It  worked  from  1841  on  for 
control  of  Oreeoe.  Including  two  periods  of  open  armed  warfare,  ono  In  the  winter 
of  1944-1946  and  again  from  1946  o  1949.  Angola.  Portuguese  C ali  as,  and 
Motaublr.ue  are  still  Portuguee*  dependencies  in  Africa  despite  y  lnogaU  attempts 
et  revolution.  Latin  America  has  proved  u  singularly  barren  field  for  communlst- 
supported  mlPtary  Insurgency. 

The  question  that  must  be  faced,  In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  "other 
side,"  is  whether  title  country,  already  discouraged  by  a  decade  or  so  of  nounter- 
lnourgeacy  effort,  could  euetsln  a  quarter  or  half  century  or  more  of  a.pport  for 
/evolution  before  It  saw  any  tangible  results.  Furthermore,  before  <  ail  Judg¬ 
ment  le  rendered,  one  must  remember  that  tLe  oommunlet  propegan-i.  voumen 
that  waa  able  to.  exploit  even  American  suooaeuee  in  Vietnam  as  "failures1'  (a.  g. , 
containment  of  the  oo mutual*  oflaneive  during  Tet  In  1969)  will  sorely  be  able 
to  exploit,  both  oo  the  U.  S.  domestic  brant  and  1a  the  world  press,  any  American 
failure  to  euaoead  at  another  policy,  especially  t*  that  policy  requires  a  lengthy 
time  for  fulfillment. 


The  incrtaelnc  Co*  Over  yfme 

Beyond  the  time  factor  mentioned  above  and  the  price  of  attack  by  a  formi¬ 
dable  propaganda  machine  able  to  manlgulate  a  oertalu  current  of  world  opinion 
and  American  thought,  there  are  additional,  more  mundane  priors  exacted  onoe 
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a  policy  of  support  for  revolution  is  entered  upon.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  the  call  for  support  may  escalate  far  beyond  what  was  anticipated  in  eco¬ 
nomic  terms.  There  is  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  In  loss  of  prestige  should 
aid  have  to  be  withdrawn  at  soma  inopportune  moment.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  the  revolutionists  could  embarrass  the  supporting  government.  There  is 
the  political  price  of  such  aid  In  terms  of  concessions  made  in  other  areas  or 
loss  of  opportunities  presented  in  the  interim.  Two  of  these  are  considered 
below. 


The  Cost  In  Internal  Stability 

Revolution  appears  to  be  a  highly  infectious  commodity.  Support  for  revo¬ 
lution  abroad  may  thus  carry  a  tangible  degree  of  risk  for  the  internal  stability 
of  the  supporting  oountry.  Even  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  winds  of  revolution 
have  come  oloee,  particularly  and  dangerously  in  the  satellite  areas  of  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Cte  oho  Slovakia.  In  theta  places,  where  nationalism  operates 
against  the  U.  S.  8.  R. ,  it  has  not  hesitated  to  use  all  noorsaary  military  force 
to  put  down  insurgents  desiring  only  moderate  change.  But  even  at  home,  tho 
Soviets  have  folt  the  breath  of  dlsseut.  Revolutionary  rhotorlc  abroad  conflicts 
strongly  with  repression  u  home,  as  Russian  intellectuals  have  not  failed  to  note. 

It  la  thus  not  idle  to  ask  whether,  If  the  United  Statu  a  supports  revolution 
abroad,  this  will  not  In  turn  give  Impetus  to  lntsrnal  demands,  for  example  the 
newly-discovered  "nationalism"  of  ethnic  groups  within  the  country.  Can  the 
government  In  fact  support  revolution  abroad  and  deny  Its  right  at  home?  Is  it 
prepared  to  use  whatever  motbods  are  necessary  to  deny  internal  Insurgents? 

The  possible  consequences  of  thla  policy  are  indeed  grave. 


The  Coat  In  External  Relations 

Furthermore,  one  may  well  inquire  r*  to  the  offect  of  a  policy  of  supper  1 
for  revolution  abroad  on  U.  S.  relations  with  other  areas.  What  government 
would  know  It  was  safe?  What  regime  would  feel  fro  a  and  secure  lu  dealing 
with  the  United  Slates?  There  Is  no  need  to  belabor  the  point.  Let  one  only 
consider  how  tlw  French  or  West  German  governments  might  react  if  the  United 
States  were  to  support  the  IRA  revolutionists  against  the  governments  of  Great 
Brltsln  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland— a  suggestion  that  has  appeared  from  ap¬ 
parently  serious  U.  8.  sources.  Tha  present  political  tvemori  In  Southeast 
Asia,  as  regimss  contemplate  Lbs  sffseta  of  a  U.  b.  withdrawal  from  support 
for  tbs  South  Vietnamese  government,  suggest  that  a  more  drastic  policy 
change  would  oause  the  most  serious  realignments  in  U.  S.  foreign  relations. 
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i  Finally,  as  part  of  the  problem  and  price  of  any  U.  S.  attompt  to  support 

\  revolution  abroad,  ono  may  consider  the  ourrent  status  of  U.  3.  relations  with 

the  ){Te at  communist  powers.  Previously,  it  has  been  U.S,  policy  to  maximize 
the  oo at  to  them  of  fomenting  violent  revolutionary  change  that  would  Insidiously 
!  change  the  balance  of  power.  This  policy  has  had  some  degree  of  success i 

;  certainly  there  are  rocent  indications  that  both  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  and  China  are  now 

|  more  ready  than  heretofore  to  seek  rapprochement  and  support  international 

j  stability.  The  search  for  primacy  appears  to  have  moved  from  the  um  of 

j  direct  or  Indirect  aggreuslon  to  tho  exploitation  of  diplomatic  and  economlo 

!  means.  In  tble,  the  oonstralnte  of  the  state  system  are  being  ever  more 

j  observed. 

I 

!le  this  then  the  time  for  the  United  8tat«s  to  make  a  radical  ohango  la 

policy  direction?  The  opinion  expressed  in  this  paper  to  that  it  is  not.  While 
(  the  noltoy  of  countering  revolution  has  not  always  bean  successful  and  has  ofteu 

i  been  painful,  neither  has  the  praotioe  of  supporting  revolution  been  overwhelmingly 

l  fruitful.  Feasibility,  value,  and  cost  all  appear  to  argue  against  any  new  U.  8. 

|  policy  of  support  for  external  revolution.  Now  at  last  may  be  the  moment  wneo 

j  policies  of  stability,  not  change,  are  more  U  line  with  historical  momentum,  at 

i  least  in  the  near  term. 
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Chapter  IV 

DETERRENCE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 


Although  Borne  may  extol  the  uae  of  revolutionary  violence,  moat  perrons 
'recoil  from  the  horrors  of  civil  conflict,  with  its  consequence  a  of  individual 
death  and  maiming,  family  division  and  breukdown,  erosion  of  communal  nocla! 
values,  and  weakening  of  the  state.  Deterrence  or  prevention  of  revolutionary 
warfare  rather  than  the  fighting  of  such  wars  is  the  aim  of  most  governments, 
whether  for  altruistic  or  selfish  reasons.  Indeed,  deterrence  of  localized  war¬ 
fare  In  other  areas  is  an  objective  of  present  U.  S.  defense  strategy,  i 

To  suggest  that  revolutionary  warfare  can  be  prevented  is  to  make  an 
assumption  that  it  involves  a  process  possessing  some  innate  logic,  wT’:  events 
occurring  in  some  kind  of  rational  sequence  for  which  reasonable  caused  expla¬ 
nations  can  be  deduoed.  Indeed,  unless  some  degree  of  progression  and  explana¬ 
tion  are  available,  there  will  be  little  or  no  hope  that  steps  can  realistically  be 
planned  to  avoid  the  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  that  revolutionary  wa-fare  so 
often  entails. 

In  order  to  have  any  confidence  In  the  possibility  of  preventing  civil  con¬ 
flict,  knowledge  la  required,  first,  as  to  its  causes;  and  second,  as  to  those 
measures  that  will  produoe  an  amelioration  or  correction  of  the  causes.  The 
more  specific  it  is  possible  to  be  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  degree  of  the  causes 
and  the  necessary  measures,  the  more  possible  prev>  n  would  appear  to  be. 
While  little  work  has  been  done  to  systematically  study  ,ne  effectiveness  of 
varioun  corrective  measures,  there  is  a  large  literature  concerning  causal 
explanations. 


CAUSAL  EXPLANATIONS  OF  INSURGENT  VIOLENCE 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analytic,  it  is  pertinent  to  review  very  briefly 
some  of  the  major  theories  concerning  the  cause  or  causes  or  ret- elutionary 
violence.  This  chapter  will  address  those  conditions  considered  to  be  long 
range  and  undo r lying  causes  rather  than  those  final  conditions  or  events  that 
act  as  proclpitants  to  trigger  the  outbreak  of  violence.*  Causal  explanations 
will  be  grouped,  for  the  purpose  of  quick  review,  around  three  major  aspects 

"Precipitating  events  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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of  the  phenomenon— the  nature  of  the  protagonists,  economic  maladjustment,  anti 
social  dysfunction.  In  cataloging  various  hypotheses  according  to  this  scheme, 
it  was  often  necessary  to  make  an  arbitrary  decision  as  to  woat  appeared  to  be 
tbe  dominant  theme.  It  should  be  emphasized,  therefore,  that  many  theories  are 
highly  complex  and  concern  elements  of  each  aspect. 


The  Causal  Protagonist:  Man  or  Government? 

Ever  since  Eve,  as  the  original  insurgent,  tempted  Adam  with  the  forbidden 
fruit,  there  has  been  a  school  of  thought  that  centered  upon  human  nature  Itoelf  as 
the  caural  culprit  In  the  start  of  revolutionary  warfare.  In  one  view,  It  Is  the 
nature  of  only  certain  people  to  rebel. 

In  a  variant  of  the  "great  :;ian"  theory  of  history  applied  to  revolution,  the 
assumption  la  made  that,  underlying  conditiona  being  ready  for  political  violenoe, 
this  still  might  not  oocur  unless  the  proper  person  or  persons  were  available  to 
U^iii  tbe  fire.  As  argued  by  suoh  writer*  as  Brian  Crotier,  "rebellions  are  made 
by  rebels,"  a<*d  thus  the  rebel  precedes  In  time  the  occurrence  of  rebellion.  "All 
political  rebels  are  frustrated  men,"  In  his  view,  but  they  'Vary  enormously"  in 
what  frustrate.'  them  and  how  quickly  their  frustration  threshold  is  reached,  i 
Serious  studies  of  the  nature,  presumably  unique,  of  a  revolutionary  personality 
assume  the  underlying  difference  between  revolutionists  and  ordinary  men.  * 
Crozier  actually  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  a  'biochemical  phenomenon.' 
an  X-factor,  or  chromosomes. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  another  view  the  ultimate  cause  of  revolution  is  the 
nature  of  man  in  general  and  his  natural  desire  to  do  the  forbidden,  to  test  the 
limits  of  Ms  political  scope.  The  British  colonial  government,  according  to  Pye, 
"came  to  adopt  the  view  that  most  civil  disorders  sprang  from  nun's  inherent 
and  compulsively  Irrational  urge  to  violenoe  and  mischief.  "*  Certainly,  revolt 
in  this  view  did  not  symbolize  a  last  resort  of  desperate  men  oast  in  an  intoler¬ 
able  situation,  but  might  better  be  explained  In  tjrms  of  mischief  or  adventure. 
From  this  basic,  schoolboy s-wlll-miabehav*  attitude,  the  British  colonial  govern¬ 
ments  developed  a  non- moralistic  and  rerurkably  unemotional  reaction  to  insur¬ 
gent  warfare.  To  prevent  lnrurgeru. /.  people  had  to  be  "controlled  and  restrained 
by  tbe  pressures  of  society,  the  dictates  of  firm  government,  and  the  general  good 
sense  and  Instincts  of  responsibility  of  men  of  authority. "  Governments  had  to 
strengthen  social  sanctions  and  to  help  people,  particularly  'less  civilized  and 
less  technologically  advanced  peoples, "  to  develop  and  internalize  a  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  constraint  eystetr . 1 

Modern  scholars,  and  particularly  American  writers,  reject  the  view  of 
human  nature  as  tbe  cause  of  revolt.  Gurr,  for  example,  specifically  states  that 
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political  violence  la  "not  an  ineluctable  manifestation  of  human  nature,  nor  ic 
it  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  existence  of  political  community.  "6  If  human 
nature  Is  not  inherently  to  blame,  however,  it  is  still  Mrongl?  Involved  In  the 
more  complex  socio-psycho  logical  explanations  that  are  adva  iced  for  the  genesis 
of  revolutionary  warfare.  A  psychological  frustration-® wreaatou  hypothesis,  for 
example,  holds  that  strong  feelings  of  being  wronged,  anger  at  this  situation,  aut' 
frustration  as  to  meaningful  ways  of  reacting  lead,  almost  Inevitably,  to  aggressive 
outlets. 

According  to  Dollard  and  others,  this  psychological  explanation  is  implied  In 
the  Marxian  doctrine  of  dasa  warfare,  where  workeva'  frustrations  eventually 
lead  to  the  organisation  of  a  revolutionary  olaas  and  to  aggression  against  the 
state,  which  ia  seen  as  the  protector  of  the  exploiting  capitalistic  class.  >  Since 
Freud,  however,  believed  that  aggression  was  an  Innate  tendency  in  man,  the 
simple  frustration-aggression  hypothesis  may  not  move  one  very  far  from  the 
old  'human  nature"  argument. 

That  aggression  is  a  very  complicated  behavior,  far  more  complex  than  tks 
relatively  almplistlc  frustration-aggression  hypothesis,  is  the  position  held  by 
certain  psychologists  who  find  it  difficult  to  trace  the  genesis  ot  violence  strictly 
to  the  nature  of  either  man  or  society.  Although  the  argument  over  the  sources 
of  human  aggression  is  somewhat  academio,  it  has  an  extremely  practical  mean¬ 
ing  if  one  Is  interested  in  proventing  violence.  Berkowltz,  for  example,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  route  of  viotenoe  are  complex  and  "not  to  be  found  in  any 
instinctive  aggressive  drive.  "  Given  this  position,  he  holds  that  governments 
caa  find  "no  easy  cure  in  the  provision  of  so-called  ’safe'  aggressive  outlets.  " 

And  while  there  may  he  a  means  to  prevent  aggression  from  turning  to  violence, 
he  feels  there  are  nolther  simple  nor  easy  answers.  * 

Whatever  validity  the  frustration-aggression  hypothesis  may  have  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  derivation  of  revolutionary  behavior,  it  has  been  widely  Incorporated  in  a 
number  of  theories.  In  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  jet  available  of  a 
theory  concerning  the  wellsprlnga  of  political  violence,  Gu*t  drawn  strongly  on 
the  frustration-aggression  hypothesis,  while  considerably  elaborating  and  refin¬ 
ing  it.  "Discontent,"  be  writes,  Is  'hot  a  function  of  the  discrepancy  between 
what  men  want  aid  what  they  have ,  but  between  what  they  want  and  what  they 
believe  they  are  capable  of  attaining.'*  This,  in  Quit's  forms,  Is  relative 
deprivation. »  When  the  deprivation  gap  grows  and  general  discontent  becomes 
focused  into  political  discontent  'hgalnet  political  actors  who  nre  held  respon¬ 
sible),  by  their  errors  of  i  m mission  or  omission,  for  depriving  conditions," 
then  political  violence  Is  likely.  The  magnitude  of  that  violence  will,  In  turn, 
be  determined  by  the  relative  strength  and  institutional  support  of  the  govern- 
ment  and  the  Insurgents,  n 
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Guvr'a  theory,  while  highly  condensed  and  overly  simplified  in  thiB  paper, 
places  the  blame  for  political  violenoe  on  society.  'The  disposition  to  collective 
violence  depends  on  how  badly  societies  violate  socially  derived  expectations 
about  the  means  and  ends  of  human  action.  "  Violence  is  thus  "most  likely  to 
occur"  in  those  societies  that  "rely  on  coercion  to  maintain  order  in  lieu  of 
providing  adequate  patterns  of  value-satisfying  action.  "  Granting  society's 
role  ai  an  Inciter  to  violence,  It  may  also  become,  in  Gurr's  view,  a  dampener. 
'This  disposition  to  violence,  discontent,  can  be  tempered  by  socially  Implanted 
attitudes  that  condemn  violence.  .  .  .  "11  He  also  believes  that  the  provision  of 
constructive  means  by  which  to  attain  social  ami  material  goals  will  result  In  a 
far  lower  violence  rate.  Thus,  while  Qurr  does  not  explicitly  spell  out  the  steps 
a  government  might  take  to  ameliorate  the  "disposition  to  violenoe,"  he  does 
hold  out  the  hope  that  socially  wise  action  can  prevent  revolutionary  warfare. 

Thus  far,  these  causal  views  have  centered  upon  man,  aroused  by  nature  cr 
society,  as  the  major  determinant  of  revolutionary  warfare.  A  variant  of  tluc 
idea  la  one  which  places  the  blame  for  such  violenoe  oc  government  itself  and 
thus  makes  the  major  determinant,  not  the  insurgent,  but  his  government.  Pye, 
for  example,  sees  this  view  as  typically  American:  "Indeed  a  fundamental  article 
of  faith  in  American  political  thinking  if  that  aqy  government  with  a  rationally 
sound  administration  and  morally  correct  pollcioc  will  not  be  threatened  with 
revolts.  "  Just  as  Americans  popularly  believe  there  are  no  bad  boys,  only  bad 
parents,  Pye  contends  that  they  believe  there  are  "no  bad  peoples,  only  evil  and 
corrupt  governments.  "  For  this  reason  and  others— e.g. ,  sympathy  for  under¬ 
dogs,  ingrained  dislike  of  all  authority— Americans  tend  to  believe  that  revolt  is 
itself  a  symptom  of  bad  government.  Thus  Pye  notes  that  Americans  are  "deeply 
uneasy  about  being  in  any  way  identified  with  governments  striving  to  suppress 
rebellions.  "i*  These  feelings  found  tangible  expression  in  the  late  1960's  and 
early  1970's  in  the  emotions  surrounding  the  peace  movement  in  the  United 
States  (which  also  owed  much  1o  other  additional  factors)  and  in  American 
reactions  even  to  research  projects  such  as  the  well-known  but  aboited  Project 
Camelot  that  was  Intended  eventually  to  identify  sources  of  revolutionary 
violence  and  the  means  of  correcting  causal  conditions- 

Some  support  lor  a  view  equating  bad  government  with  Insurgency  comes 
from  unexpected  quarters,  with  unexpected  results.  According  to  Pye  again, 
traditional  Chinese  government  philosophy  believed  that  Insurgency  sprang  bom 
the  "immoralities  of  government"  and  the  "natural  rascality  of  subjects,"  to  which 
was  added  a  third  tenet.  Basically,  the  Chinese  felt  that  'Insurrections  occurred 
when  people  got  notions  in  their  beads  and  became  confused  in  their  minds,"  fer 
which  stete  governments  were  largely  responsible.  Government  Innovation  was 
viewed  es  disruptive  end  destabilizing,  leading  to  Inc  reared  expectations  on  tike 
part  of  the  citizenry,  and  highly  likely  to  take  on  a  direct  political  character. 
Governments  that  changed  things  too  much  were  thus  asking  tor  their  own  over¬ 
throw.  To  this  early  Chinese  view,  preventive  action  involved  not  change  but 
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stasis;  Government’s  proper  role  was  to  train  people  'to  keep  to  their  stations 
and  to  aocept  the  structure  of  sooiot:*.  "14  Indeed,  this  has  btt>n  a  basic  tenet  of 
traditionalist  and  conservative  governments  almost  'he  world  over. 

Obviously,  man,  government,  and  society  are  inextricably  involved  in  revo¬ 
lutionary  violence  and  warfare,  but  the  emerging  theories  seem  to  provide  govern¬ 
ments  with  few  pragmatic  ideas  beyond  the  necessity  for  "good"  government— 
whatever  that  is— within  the  context  of  a  "responsive"  society. 


Economic  Maladjustment 

Granting  that  man  la  the  fixed  element  in  the  Insurgent  equation  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  change  his  innate  natuiw,  indeed,  even  to  agree  as  to  what  it  la,  the 
search  for  a  causal  explanation  of  revolutionary  vlolenoo  has  quite  frequently 
turned  to  specific  elements  of  mi  n's  economic  situation— but  again,  with  mixed 
and  somewhat  contusing  results. 

One  of  the  earliest  characteristics  of  environment  to  be  blamed  for  political 
violence  Is  poverty.  Tanter  and  Mldlaraky,  for  example,  remind  the  reader  that 
Plato  attributed  to  poverty'the  attributes  of  meanness,  villainy,  and  revolution; 
and  that  Arlalotlv  concurred,  proposing  poverty  as  a  possible  cause  of  political 
revolution,  i»  Doubting  this  diagnosis,  Trotsky  remarked  trenchantly  that,  if 
poverty  alone  created  revolution,  the  world  would  be  in  flames.  It  has  been 
widely  noted  that,  at  an  economic  ievol  where  man’s  existence  Ij  a  ‘constant 
preoccupation  with  survival"  and  where  those  above  him  poasene  and  use  unre¬ 
strained  coercion,  there  is  "no  revolution  and  uc  other  political  behavior  among 
the  general  public.  "i* 

Nonetheless,  the  role  o!  poverty  as  the  underlying  cause  of  revolution  has 
been  important  In  reoent  American  political  thinking.  Under  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower,  the  alleviation  of  poverty  via  the  allocation  of  foreign  aid  was  a 
foremost  doctrine  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  Justified  on  the  grounds  of  creating 
political  stability  and  being  in  the  long-term  Interests  of  the  United  States. 17 
Robert  8.  McNamara,  secretary  of  dtfanse  under  Pxesldonts  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  felt  that,  —"given  the  certain  connection  between 
economic  stagnation  and  the  Incidence  of  violence"— the  alleviation  of  poverty 
was  essential  to  the  cure  of  revolutionary  violence.  I*  Encouragement  of 
eoonomlo  growth,  modernisation,  and  industrial  development  have  been  seen 
an  preventive  devices,  necessary  to  forestall  inpropttlous  internal  political 
conflict. 

The  doctrine  has  not,  however,  been  without  Us  scholarly  detractors.  For 
example,  a  contrary  and  long-lived  thesis  has  been  that  the  cause  of  revolution¬ 
ary  violence  Is  not  poverty,  but  the  growth  of  affluence.  Analyzing  the  reason* 


for  the  French  revolution  la  1789,  vie  Tocquevllle  noted  the  "lingular  fact"  that 
it  was  preceded  by  a  "steadily  Increasing  prosperity"  which  "everywhere  pro¬ 
moted  a  spirit  of  unrest.  "i*  Furthermore,  it  was  precisely  those  parts  of 
France  where  the  standard  of  living  was  most  improvod  that  were  the  "c’jef 
centers  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  "  Brlnton,  comparatively  anal vr. mg  four 
major  revolutions,  saw  as  the  first  of  the  uniform  "prodromal  symptoms"  of 
each,  the  fact  that  'these  were  all  societies  on  the  whole  on  the  upgrade  eco¬ 
nomically  before  the  revolution  came  .  .  . and  the  revolutionists  appeared  to 
be  "not  unprosoerous  people.  "  It  was  "restraint,  cramp,  annoyance,  rather 
than  downright  crushing  oppression"  that  seemed  to  release  their  revolutionary 
ardor. » 

The  possibility  that  revolution  might  stem  from  the  advent  of  better  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  led  to  a  new  emphasis  and  a  searoh  for  the  neoessary  causal 
conditions  In  economic  change.  This  hypothesis  has  particular  pertinence  In 
tia  modern  world,  where  such  change  Is  pervasive  and  where  revolutionary 
violence  has  been  noticeably  present.  Olson,  for  example,  takes  Issue  force¬ 
fully  with  the  Ides  that  economic  growth  Is  stabilising.  Rather,  he  asserts  that 
"rapid  economic  growth  is  a  major  force  leading  toward  revolution  and  Insta¬ 
bility.  "li  In  support  of  this  thesln,  he  points  to  two  facts.  First  and  "contrary 
to  whet  Is  usually  assumed,  economic  growth  can  significantly  increase  the 
number  cf  losoru.  "  And  second,  'both  the  gainers  and  the  losera  from  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  can  be  destabilizing  forces.  '*»  Huntington  takes  the  point  of 
view  that  the  "processes  of  development  or  modernization  in  the  Third  World" 
scorn  likely  to  stimulate  three  forma  of  civil  violence":  (1)  that  by  special 
groups  acting  to  achieve  gains  within  the  established  order;  or  (2)  that  by 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  groups  seeking  to  escape  the  established  order; 
and  13)  that  by  ne  v- style  urban  revolutionists  seeking  to  take  over  and 
totally  change  the  established  order.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggests  that 
revolution  "involving  a  coalition  ot  peasantry  and  urban  middle  class"  Is 
elgnlflcantly  reduced  by  modernization,  a 

Support  for  these  hypotheses  linking  modernization  and  civil  violence  comes 
from  the  empirical  studios  of  the  Felerabends  and  others.  They  posit  that 
"rapid  change  will  be  experienced  as  an  unsettling,  frustrating  societal  condi¬ 
tion  and  hence  will  be  associated  with  a  high  level  of  Internal  oonfllct.  They 
found  that  traditional  countries— by  definition  stable— and  the  already  modem 
countries— no  longer  experiencing  rapid  economic  change  and  on  the  whole 
economically  satiaf led— were  both  relatively  stable  politically.  Rather,  it  was 
the  transitional  nations,  ".  .  .by  and  large,  all  characterized  by  relative  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation,  a  high  rate  of  change  on  many  economic  dimensions  but  a 
low  rate  of  growth  on  national  Income  ..."  that  showed  a  "strong  tendency  to 
political  instability,  "t*  Change  is  thus  seen  as  both  destabilizing  and  creative 
of  further  demands  that  may  eventually  turn  Into  political  violence.  At  this 
point,  the  situational  variant  of  rapid  economic  cnange  is  seen  as  a  cause  ot 
frustration  and  the  acting-out  of  the  frustration-aggression  hypothesis. 
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Although  the  results  of  thews  studies  are  tentative,  they  provide  cogent 
reference  potato  for  policy.  The  end  result  of  modernization— the  economically 
satisfied  nation  making  slseable  gains  in  national  Inoome— la  apparently  an 
agent  of  internal  political  stability,  although  subject  to  waves  of  Internal  dls- 
sldenoe  and  extremist  terrorist  attacks,  as  was  clearly  demonstrated  during 
the  1900’s.  What  looms  as  particularly  important,  however,  are  the  possible 
dangers  to  political  stability  that  occur  before  that  final  stage  Is  reached, 
particularly  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  procosa  of  modernizing.  Thus  modern¬ 
ization  has  been  variously  seen  as  both  a  possible  preventive  and  a  possible 
cause  of  revolution. 

% 

While  eoonomlu  modernization  le  a  nebulous  concept  In  many  societies, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  distribution  of  land  is  a  clearcut  and  positive  grievance, 
inequities  in  land  holdings  are  highly  conspicuous  and  have  Immediate  and 
drastic  repercussions  on  the  lives  of  individuals  and  families.  Agrarian  re¬ 
form,  often  viewed  as  the  basis  for  future  economic  wealth  and  power,  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  demands  made  In  revolutionary  situations.  Because  of 
the  potency  of  the  land  question  and  the  important  rote  It  has  played  in  many 
revolutions,  it  must  be  assumed  that  maldistribution  of  land  may  be  a  basic 
cause  of  revolution.  Tanter  and  Midlarsky,  for  example,  hypothesize  that, 
where  a  revolutionary  gap  between  man’s  aspirations  and  expectations  Is  owing 
largely  to  "a  high  level  of  inequality  In  land  distribution,"  tho  probability  of 
revolution  should  exist.  Although  they  ate  not  adamant  that  land  inequality  Is 
Indeed  an  operational  form  of  expectations,  they  do  report  evidence  that  in  fact 
"revolutions  occurred  in  tho  ho  societies  with  a  higher  degree  of  land  Inequality. "» 

The  land  question  remains  a  major  eooromlc  variant  in  the  search  for  a 
causal  explanation  because  many  countries  in  the  world  remain  predominantly 
peasant,  and  because  the  majority  of  peasants  seem  to  "prefer  land  ownership 
to  any  alternative  urban  employment,  Klatt  quotes  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute’s  survey  of  Mekong  Delta  inhabitants  to  Illustrate  this  preference, 
which  obtained  among  100  percent  of  owner  tenants,  07  percent  of  tenants,  87 
percent  of  farm  workers,  and  86  percent  of  owners.  Klatt  further  claims  that 
"there  Is  no  country  in  Asia  In  which  unaolved  land  questions  have  not  caused 
Internal  conflicts,  led  to  extensive  Insurrections,  and,  on  oooaslon  as  in  Weat 
Bengal  and  Kerala,  brought  down  a  government."**  Land  continues  to  be  an  Issue 
for  communist  exploitation.  It  is  noteworthy  that— despite  the  setbacks  and  fail¬ 
ures  of  revolution,  despite  the  post-revolutionary  collectivization  of  peasant 
holdings  In  those  countries  In  which  communist  revolutionary  warfare  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  despite  the  eoonomlc  failure  of  collectivization  In  all  communist  coun¬ 
tries— the  communists  continue  to  be  able  to  arrange  alliances  with  dissatisfied 
agrarians  In  revolutionary  situation 

Is  land  reform  then  the  powerfu  preventive  of  Insurgent  conflict,  at  least 
In  mainly  agricultural  societies?  Tailing  In  come  form  of  effective  land  reform. 
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KHtt'a  forecast  is  gloomy:  "If  the  right  decisions  are  not  taken,  the  recent  bene¬ 
fits  due  to  technical  And  economic  advances  may  well  be  lost  In  a  bloodbath  of 
Insurgency  and  revolution,  "»  Vet  looking  at  the  frequent  failure  of  land  reform 
policies  In  the  man*'  countries  where  it  has  been  tried,  only  a  qualified  assent 
can  bo  given.  Even  Klntt,  tor  example,  in  seeking  ways  in  which  land  reform 
oould  be  made  more  effective,  suggests  the  use  of  still  untried  alternatives.  He 
advocates  '^effective  reduction  of  tenants'  rents,"  and  a  "genuine  land-to-the- 
tlller  programme,"  involving  the  participation  of  all  potential  beneficiaries. 
Furthermore,  he  points  out  that  the  government  must  step  In  to  take  over  func¬ 
tions,  such  as  banking,  that  were  formerly  provided  by  landlords,  and  that  li 
must  also  provide  for  compensation  to  landlords  and  opportunities  for  them  to 
make  productive  industrial  Investments.*  Still,  there  is  no  Lrm  evidence  that 
even  these  measures,  once  taken,  will  provide  the  neoeaaary  Impetus  back  to 
national  atabillty. 

Granting  the  confusion  that  exists  even  today  concerning  the  steps  that  a 
government  should  take  to  augment  the  process  of  economic  change  and  mini¬ 
mize  its  destabilizing  features,  it  la  not  surprising  that  early  observers  of  the 
revolutionary  process  should  have  oonneoted  economic  change  and  dysfunction 
with  governmental  inefficiency.  Brinton,  for  example,  noted  governmental 
Inefficiency  aa  one  of  the  symptoms  whluh  appeared  In  each  of  hia  studied  situa¬ 
tions,  and  he  related  it  In  a  particular  way  to  economic  conditlona.  In  addition 
to  neglect  and  failure  to  make  changes  in  old  institutions,  Brinton  felt  that  govern¬ 
mental  inefficiency  reflected  the  strains  of  oew  conditions,  .  .  specifically 
conditions  attendant  on  economic  expansion  and  the  growth  of  new  monied  classes, 
new  ways  of  transportation,  new  business.  ..."  Governments  "adapted  to  simp¬ 
ler,  mors  primitive  conditions"  found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  attendant  on  major  economic  change.  *  The  problems  of  France  in  the  late 
18th  century  and  those  of  numerous  countries  In  the  Late  20tb  century  do  not,  in 
essence,  seem  so  dissimilar. 

While  economic  explanations  of  revolution  never  seem  quite  speoiflc  enough, 
it  la  difficult  to  believe  that  any  adequate  explanation  of  revolutionary  warfare 
con  avoid  accounting  in  some  manner  for  the  observed  economic  dysfunctions 
of  prerevolutionary  society.  The  prohlem  appears  to  lie  in  adequately  account¬ 
ing  for  that  type  and  degree  which  leads  to  revolution  as  against  that  which 
exists  in  a  quite  stable  society. 


floclal  Dysfunction 

The  Marxist  view  of  the  cause  of  revolution-still  the  most  Integrated  and 
internally  coherent— links  economic  inequity  with  societal  dysfunction.  It  posits 
the  occurrence  of  revolution  as  the  result  of  growing  conflict  between  classes  of 
peoplo.  classes  defined  by  their  relationship  to  the  means  of  production.  Under 
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its  terms,  capitalism  creates  both  an  exploiting  and  an  exploited  clase,  between 
whom  oonflict  must  Inevitably  occur.  Slice  the  government  la  controlled  by  and 
•»por :«&*»  iu  itivor  uT  um  exploiting  uLcses,  the  exploited  workors  must  first 
destroy  It  In  order  to  secure  their  rights  to  the  means  of  production.  If  the 
Marxist  explanation  of  revolutionary  conflict  la  correct,  little  can  be  done  by  a 
government  to  prevent  It.  Reformism,  for  example,  is  specifically  castigated; 
the  only  acceptable  preventive  of  revolution,  In  Marxist  terms,  is  apparently  for 
tbe  government  to  agree  to  its  own  destruction. 

While  this  view  may,  or  may  not,  seem  logically  compelling,  depending  on 
the  cast  of  mind  of  the  reader,  the  plain  fact  is  that  a  great  deal  of  reformism 
has  been  accomplished  and  that  the  most  industrialised  and  capitalist  nations  of 
the  world  have  not  experienced  communist  revolutions.  Furthermore,  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  lift  have  thrust  upon  those  who  followed  the  Soviet  revolution  a  whole 
series  of  accommodations  by  which  communism  has  accepted  many  capitalist 
practices  and  theories.  Class  wariare  has— at  least  so  far— not  proved  to  be 
inevitable. 

Class  problems  htve,  however,  played  a  large  role  in  past  revolutions, 
and  ob carvers  have  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  these  problems  have  been 
exaoexbrted  as  the  classes  grew  economically  closer  together.  Noting  that 
a  rich  merchant  with  an  aristocratic  son-in-law  was  'likely  to  feel  that  God 
la  at  least  as  interested  in  more  bants  as  In  nrlBtr'crata,"  Brlnion,  for  example, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  "revolutlonr,  seem  more  likely  when  social  classes 
are  fairly  close  together  than  when  they  are  far  apart.  "»  Such  closeness  was 
also  true  for  other  classes.  De  Tocqvevllle,  for  example,  pointed  out  that  the 
French  peasants  in  1789  had  been  "long  enfranchised"  and  were  accustomed  to 
owning  land.  Nonetheless,  they  still  'nursed  in  secret  their  grievances,  Jeal¬ 
ousies  and  rancors"  bred  in  previous  years.  Tho  most  deeply  rooted  of  those 
feelings  was  their  '‘Indomitable  hatred"  of  an  Inequality  which  the  feudalists 
class  structure  made  obnoxiously  obvious. 33  li,  la  fact,  the  lessening  of  class 
distinctions  did  not  lessen  the  hatred  of  class  distinction— but  evsn  seemed  to 
increase  It— this  la  a  matter  of  strong  Interest  In  any  causal  explanation  of 
revolutionary  activity  and  for  any  preventive  measures  that  may  be  undertaken. 

The  bitter  antagonism  of  tbs  social  classes  noted  by  Brin  ton  combines  with 
two  other  of  his  'tentative  uniformities"  of  revolution.  It  waw  not  only  that  (he 
classes  were  antagonistic,  but  that  there  had  also  been  a  prior  desertion  of  the 
Intellectuals  from  the  establishment  sad  a  failure  of  self-trust  among  the  ruling 
claaa. M  Each  of  these  two  oharacturlstlcs  will  be  considered  In  turn. 

Lyford  p.  Edwards,  who  in  1987  oailed  the  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of 
the  intellectuals  from  the  established  order  an  "advanced  symptom  of  'evolu¬ 
tion,"  nonetheless  proved  that  It  was  a  phenomenon  of  long  standing  in  pre¬ 
revolutionary  society.  By  1780,  he  noted,  there  was  not  "a  man  of  Intellectual 
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distinction"  in  France  who  did  not  attack  the  dotitrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kinga.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  most  radical  intellectual*  were  invited  into 
the  salons  >vf  the  aristocrats  themselves,  a  fact  that  may  have  contributed  muoh 
to  the  letter's  observed  lack  of  self-trust,  **  In  Russia,  it  wan  much  toe  same. 
"The  gradual  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  Russian  intellectuals  can  be  traoed 
readily  for  throe  generations,"  wrote  Edwards.  "For  decades  before  its  final 
overthrow,  the  government  of  the  czars  was  without  a  public  apologist  of  even 
second-rate  ability.  "** 

If  this  characteristic  is  an  "uniformity"  of  the  revolutionary  situation,  it 
may  have  particular  pertinence  for  the  1970's,  as  the  much-publicized  revision¬ 
ists  and  antl-eBtablli-hmo.it  views  of  U.8.  Intellectuals  are  pondered.  In  any 
case,  it  is  difficult  to  overlook  what  Brlnton  termed  the  "most  reliable  of  the 
symptoms  we  are  likely  to  meet.  "*t 

The  importance  of  this  "symptom"  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  contributes 
to  other  manifestations  of  breakdown.  For  oxample,  the  defection  of  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  appears  critical  because  this  group  has  so  much  to  do  with  what  Fettee 
terms  "ideological  cramp.  "  Asserting  that  "in  an  integrated  society  ail  man's 
wills  are  governed  by  a  commonly  acoepted  system  of  symbols"— for  example, 
those  symbols  Involvod  in  systems  of  morality,  religion,  and  tradition— Pettee 
sees  the  entire  system  as  society's  myth.  Any  society,  then,  in  which  "opposed 
myths  are  pre*»?it  is  to  a  degree  subject  to  disintegration  and  faction,  "  in  its 
final  stage.  "The  disintegration  of  myth  and  society  go  hand  in  hand,  "a  Intel¬ 
lectuals,  iu  tbelr  function  as  ideological  arbiters,  can  thus  play  fe  majo.  revolu- 
tlon&iy  role  by  weakening  or  destroying  the  social  myth  that  binds  society 
together. 

Yet  even  as  one  accepts  the  fact  that  the  'transfer  cf  allegiance  of  the 
intellectuals"  acoorapcaies  the  downfall  of  society,  one  must  question  whether 
this  la  Inevitably  a  symptom  of  revolution.  Not  only  Is  there  intellectual  dis¬ 
affection  m  America  today,  but  it  has  ortainly  been  in  strong  evidence  during 
other  periods,  for  example,  from  1918  into  the  early  iB20's  and  during  the 
depression  years  la  the  mii  and  later  1980's.  Yet  still,  there  was  no  revolu¬ 
tionary  warfare  during  these  earlier  periods.  Today,  lu  Russia  and  throughout 
Eastern  Europe,  intellectual#  dociy  the  lack  of  personal  freedom  as  muoh  as 
the  cruelly  and  callousness  that  have  characterized  government  dealings  with 
political  deviance.  While  revolutionary  warfare  has  been  attempted  in  parts 
of  Eastern  Europe,  It  hat  not  occurred  everywhere  nor  has  tt  happened  In 

HUiSiB. 

Furthermore,  one  must  **k  whether  some  degree  of  intellectual  defection 
is  not  always  with  society  and  whether  Indeed  it  Is  not  the  appropriate  role  cf 
intellect! ud a,  by  questioning  what  Is,  to  pave  the  way  for  what  is  to  bo.  If  this 
Is  so,  la  one  then  to  judge  intellectual  disaffection  ss  s  "reliable  symptom"  of 
revolutionary  violence  or,  rather,  as  simply  a  symptom  of  the  need  for  change? 
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Self*  distrust  of  the  ruling  class,  it  Brlnton  pute  lt,»  or  the  deoadenoe  of 
the  elite,  ae  other  obwrverd  nave  elaeelfled  thiu  character letlc,  la  viewed  by 
many  aa  an  Integral  part  of  any  causal  explanation  of  revolution.  Pottos  ob- 
aervea,  moat  cogently,  that  the  best  of  each  generation  tends  to  be  drawn  Into 
new  groups,  while  the  old  groups  or  professions,  which  are  the  natural  aupportera 
of  the  government,  grow  anemic.  Aocordiug  to  kiu  argument,  this  "old  elite"  Is 
beset  by  the  weight  of  habit  srd  old  Institutional  forma,  overly  comfortable  In  ile 
caste,  and  "dissolved"  by  the  vory  power  it  possesses.  As  a  renuK,  it  beoomon 
isolated  from  the  teat  of  society,  begins  to  suffer  from  a  failure  of  imagination 
and  intellect,  and  lacks  confidence  in  dealing  with  the  new  situations  facing 
government. «  At  the  same  time  aa  already  noted,  it  la  facing  attack  from 
Intellectuals  who  begin  to  form  around  a  new  elite.  The  coming  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  makes  the  {allure  of  the  ruling  class  obvious. 

Yet,  again,  how  useful  a  symptom  of  revolution  In  this  acted  seli-dlstruat, 
this  deoadenoe  of  the  ruling  class?  Pettee  perhaps  has  maos  no  more  sage 
observation  than  hie  remark  concerning  the  difficulties  Inherent  In  measuring 
its  health:  "Evan  In  medicine,  death  Is  sometimes  a  great  aid  to  dlagnoslo.  "*> 

It  Is  "self-evident"  to  many  people  that  any  ruling  class  that  loses  power  has 
become  decadent.  That  la,  It  has  beoome  saturated  with  self -Indulgence,  Inef¬ 
ficient  In  pursuing  objectives,  and  often  tolerant  in  the  face  of  sadism  and 
cruelty.  Yet  most  of  thcue  same  characteristics  are  viewed  as  evidence  of  raw 
vitality  and  brute  strength  In  a  new,  revolutionary  regime.  Not  only  that,  but 
no  olaas  Is  uniformly  decadent;  and  one  out  eland  log  man  may  salvage  a  situa¬ 
tion.  ’Tottering"  regimes  have  staved  oft  disaster  for  years.  Indeed,  what 
Churchill  baa  been  credited  with  doing  for  England  in  the  1940’s,  did  not  lenln 
do  for  the  Russian  revolutionaries  after  his  return  In  1917?  Before  euch  s 
"oaueo"or  "symptom"  of  revolution  may  be  pragmatically  applied,  we  need  to 
know:  la  deoadenoe  the  reason  for  death  or  death  the  reason  for  the  assignment 
cf decadence? 

So  far  the  discussion  has  oonoemed  problems  between  ol&scee  within  a 
given  social  order,  but  revolution  has  occurred  as  well  in  situations  where 
problems  hfcvo  involved  conflict  between  people  divided  according  to  communal 
Interests  rather  than  those  of  date.  In  these  oases,  internal  war  has  occurred 
as  a  result  of  interests  centered  around  race,  religion,  language,  regionalism, 
and  even  political  affiliation— Interests  that  have  been  the  concern  of  persons 
of  all  classes  within  the  communal  group.  Thus  high  and  low  social  orders  in 
one  group  coalesce  agsinet  all  clauses  of  soothe  r  group. 

Race,  for  example,  generally  divided  blacks  agslnut  whites  In  postwar 
colonial  Africa  without  regard  to  olaas.  with  except  ions  to  this  rule  based  mainly 
on  Individual  feelings,  beliefs,  or  interests.  Furthermore,  such  exceptions  were 
on  the  whole  '  toe vail y  reclaimed  to  the  communal  group,  by  violence  if  necessary. 
In  post-uoloalal  Africa,  ethnic  difference  still  persisted,  however,  as  a  component 
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of  revolutionary  warfare:  It  divided  black  Ibo  of  all  claasea  from  the  rest  of 
black  Nigeria;  and  black  Huiu  serfs,  ostensibly  fighting  Tutsi  overlords  In 
Rwanda,  killed  Tutsi  of  all  classes  Including  the  lowest. «  Traditional  political 
affiliation,  not  class  status  and  not  necessarily  ideological  difference e,  essen¬ 
tially  divided  the  two  sides  In  the  Colombian  vlolancla  that  netted  over  a  hundred 
thousand  victims  in  the  decade  between  1948  arid  19&8.  Religion— at  the  present 
time  exacerbated  and  possibly  overshadowed  by  nationalism- loads  to  divide  Jewo 
of  all  classes  from  Palestinians  of  all  classes  over  the  question  of  Israel. 

What  are  the  causes  of  communal  violence,  particularly  in  a  world  where 
race,  religion,  and  regionalism  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  almost  archaic  factors? 
Huntington  points  out  that  "underlying  most  communal  violence  are  .  .  .  fundamental 
issues.  Who  constitutes  the  people'  who  are  to  provide  govvrnment  for  the  people: 
Who  belong  to  'the  nation*  on  which  the  nation-state  rests?  "O  For  many  countries, 
the  growth  of  nationalism  and  Increasing  democratization  In  the  form  of  political 
participation  may  lnduoe  communal  strife.  Modernization,  also,  according  to 
Huntington,  "may  stimulate  communal  violence.  Increased  contact  and 

competition  between  communities  resulting  from  economic  development,  large- 
scale  social  mobilization,  and  political  participation,  seem  to  oreate  feelings  of 
Alienation  and  thus  renewed  dependence  of  the  Individual  citizen  on  an  identity 
that  la  achieved  through  birth  and  "which  consequently  cannot  be  taken  away.  .  .  .  "** 

One  of  the  problems  la  Identifying  communal  violence  has  been  the  extra  * 
rdlnary  amount  of  ideological  verbiage  used  to  "dress"  revolutions  that  were 
e eaenUnlly  communal  in  nature.  Aa  Huntington  notes,  'The  communal  wolf 
dresses  In  Ideological  sheep’s  clothing.  "<*  Other  aspects  of  communal  friction 
make  it  difficult  for  governments  to  cope:  the  high  degree  of  polarization  be¬ 
tween  the  two  competing  groups,  the  commitment  of  practically  everyone  In  the 
group  as  a  whole,  and  the  noncompromising  nature  of  the  desired  soluilune. 
Internally,  governments  have  sought  relief  through  charismatic  leaders  sad 
strong  social  goals.  External  problems  of  sufficient  danger  have  sometimes  led 
to  avoidance  of  Internal  communal  strife.  Accommodation  may  be  thwarted, 
however,  when  the  difference  between  people  Is  symbolized,  not  by  goods  01 
status  or  power,  all  differentiated  by  class  and  thus  subject  to  change,  but  by 
a  skin  oolor  or  belief  achieved  th.  ough  birth  and  thus  Ineradicable.  In  those 
cases  prevention  of  violent  conflict  would  appear  to  be  difficult— that  Is,  If  the 
government  Is  not  prepared  to  accede  to  demands  for  separatism  with  its  loss 
of  large  areas  oi  land. 

It  has  been  argued  that  separatism  may  be  the  lesser  evil  for  a  government 
facing  communal  violence.  But  where  does  separatism  and?  Does  not  granting 
the  desires  of  one  ethnic  group  accelerate  the  demands  of  the  next?  The  result. 

If  carried  out  extensively,  oan  only  lead  to  the  balkanization  of  states.  For 
precisely  this  reason  perhaps,  communal  violence  frequently  excites  little 
Interest  In  tho  great  powers.  Unless  their  prestige  or  otoor  factors  operate 
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directly  In  the  nltuntlon,  as  for  example  In  the  l'akutan -Bangladesh  conflict 
(and  oven  here  involvement  was  held  down),  they  hu  »  little  to  lose  as  other 
states  become  smaller  and  weaker. 

In  most  of  these  discussed  views  of  social  dysfunction  as  a  cause  of  revo¬ 
lution,  economic  matters  have  been  important:  hi  class  warfare,  for  example, 
economic  problems  aro  scan  as  dominant ;  In  communal  strife,  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties  am  usually  highly  contributory.  There  lr ,  however,  nt  least  one  serious 
view  of  revolutionary  causation  that  ueec  economic  matters  as  completely  Indif¬ 
ferent  and  asorlbes  major  importance  to  soolai  Imbalance. 

Writing  in  the  1930's.  Pltlrim  Corokln  stated  that  "tho  main  and  Indispen¬ 
sable  condition  for  an  eruption  of  Internal  disturbances  la  that  the  wclnl  system 
or  the  cultural  system  or  both  shall  be  unsettled.  "  Rapid  social  change  Is  the 
prime  cause  of  revolution  In  this  view;  and  it  matters  not  at  all  whether  "this 
ooouro  In  periods  of  bloom  .  ,  .  u cUna  .  .  .  prosperity  .  .  .  poverty.  .  .  . "« 
Sorokin  is  very  definite  on  this  point,  that  eoonomlo  conditions  do  not  cause 
revolutionary  activity:  'However  hard  living  conditions  inav  be  In  a  given 
society,  If  the  framework  of  its  relationships  and  values  Is  unshuttered,  no  dis¬ 
turbances  will  be  forthcoming.  "*» 

Granting  Sorokin's  theory,  the  teak  of  deterrence  might  prove  quite  diffi¬ 
cult.  Likening  the  phenomena  of  social  disturbances  to  those  of  criminality, 
different  mainly  'n  scale,  he  sens  the  result  an  "increased  demoralization, 

'revolt  against  the  law  and  obl'gatory  mores’  ..."  Once  the  "sociocultural 
framework  la  unsettled  aud  broken  .  .  .  ,"**  it  becomes  impossible  to  Inculcate 
generally  accepted  forma  of  conduct  or  to  exert  the  pressure  of  an  unnnimnue 
public  opinion.  Sorokin's  argument  stressing  sociocultural  breakdown  thus 
directly  challenges  tho  emphasis  on  economic  materialism  of  the  Marxist 
view,  but  It  may  complement  that  view  which  explains  revolution  In  terms  of 
the  offeot  of  rapid  change  caused  by  Industrialization  and  modernization. 


DETERRENCE  REVIEWED 


This  quick  overview  of  some  of  the  causal  exjunctions  for  the  occurrence 
of  civil  conflict  should  Indicate  tho  wide  range  of  the  explanations  that  have  been 
suggested  and  the  apparent  direct  contradictions  betwoui  a  number  of  them.  It 
Is  alno  noteworthy  that  a  number  of  the  explanations  seem  to  cluster  around 
certain  points;  cue  could  probably  accommodate  several  of  these  "causes"  within 
a  uln^lo  explanation. 

One  cannot  Ignore  the  fact,  however,  that  despite  the  appearance  of  a  number 
of  explanations  of  considerable  depth  and  penetration,  none  outlines  In  the  nsoea- 
eury  specificity  those  conditions  that  cannot  be  Ignored  lr.  any  serious  attempt  to 
avoid  the  onset  of  revolutionary  warfare. .dost  nxplanatlonn,  Jn  luct,  uo^rtbe 
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the  rise  of  revolution  to  conditions  that  &Ibo  arise  In  politically  stable  states. 

One  is  thus  confronted  with  the  possibility  that  the  explanations  are  not  entirely 
valid,  or  that  they  become  valid  only  at  some  point  In  time  when  criticality  Is 
reached.  This  leaves  quite  open  the  crucial  question  of  how  to  determine  the 
''boiling  point"  at  which  apparently  normal  conditions  become  potential  revolu¬ 
tionary  causes. 

To  find  a  causal  explanation  of  sufficient  scientific  and  practical  value  for 
a  government  to  depend  upon  it  requires  at  lonst  two  things:  Not  only  must  the 
explanation  be  specific  enough  that  it  can  be  c  pc  rationalized,  but  the  explana¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  must  operate  coherently  both  for  the  presence  and  absence  of 
revolutionary  warfare.  That  Is,  political  v  olence  should  occur  whenever  the 
same  conditions  arise  in  similar  settings  and  should  not  occur  when  such  condi¬ 
tions  are  absent.  This  Is  not  only  a  necesulty  for  logic,  but  it  would  be  only  In 
such  an  event  that  a  government  might  have  some  faith— beyond  the  intuitive 
political  wisdom  of  individual  leaders— that  the  conditions  warrant  changing. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  most  of  those  who  suggest  causal  explana¬ 
tions  for  civil  violence  do  so  on  the  basis  of  study  of  revolutionary  situations 
rather  than  the  comparative  study  of  prerevolutionary  periods  and  "normal"  or 
at  leant  nonrevolutionary  periods.  The  leader  may  easily  recaP,  for  example, 
situations  of  rapid  change  that  have  not  lead  to  revolution  as  welt  aa  those  that 
have.  What  distinguished  the  rapid  change  experienced  In  the  revolutionary 
rase  as  against  the  rapid  change  that  occurred  in  the  nonrevolutionary  case? 

What  criteria  can  be  eet  so  that  the  situation  leading  to  (evolution  can  be 
recognized?  In  other  words,  n  not  the  arrival  of  revolution  being  used  to 
validate  "causes"  that  may  be  occurring  elsewhere  without  th«'  arrival  of 
revolution? 

The  search  for  an  adequate  causa1  explanation  of  revolution  is  further 
Impeded  by  the  fact  that  the  variables  to  be  considered  are  so  many  and  so  com¬ 
plex  and  cannot  be  considered  In  isolation.  Economic  factors  do  no.  operate 
singly  nor  In  isolation  from  soclo-cui.ural  factors.  Widespread  unemployment, 
for  example,  does  not  occur  without  the  simultaneous  operation  of  other  economic 
conditions,  and  none  of  these  events  takes  place  without  affecting  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  or  the  political  milieu.  Th) n  ovjrlap  Is,  however,  a  difficulty  that  piagues 
all  social  science  research  and  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of  revolutionary  war¬ 
fare.  Since  considerably  more  progress  has  been  mtde  in  the  general  area  of 
social  science  as  a  whole  than  in  the  specific  field  of  revolutionary  causation, 
it  Is  perhaps  reasonable  Lo  expect  this  field  to  yield  further  results  from  some¬ 
what  more  Intensive  and  systematic  plowing. 
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<  hapter  V 

QUICK  RESOLUTION  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 


If  present  knowledge  of  the  long-range  "oauseB"ot  revolutionary  warfare 
has  been  Insufficient  to  enable  governments  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  such 
conflict,  Incumbent  regimes  have— as  a  matter  of  practice— sought  to  maintain 
tholr  authority  by  ending  any  revolutionary  violence  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
its  start.  A  "get-lt-over-fast"  courae  of  action  has  been  suggested.  Indeed,  as 
the  one  most  likely  to  favor  the  government.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
"quick  resolution"  will  be  defined  as  one  occurring  within  a  year  of  the  start  of 
open  insurgent  violence. 

Although  revolutionary  warfare  la  often  considered  ae  essentially  a  long¬ 
term  proposition,  this  Is  not  necessarily  the  case.  For  example,  according  to 
Sorokin,  who se  survey  of  Internal  disturbances  covered  •  total  of  almost  nine 
thousand  years  of  anolent  through  modern  history  for  ten  countries  *  the  "pre¬ 
dominant  type"  of  Internal  disturbance  is  one  of  a  few  weeks'  duration.  >  Of 
Eckstein's  twelve  hundred  "unequivocal  examples"  of  Internal  war  between 
1946  and  1959,1  culled  from  The  New  York  Times,  obviously  a  large  number 
were  ahort-llved.  On"  way  or  another,  most  governments  have  apparently 
gotten  It  over  quickly,  either  winning  or  losing  In  the  process. 

If  one  Is  Interested  in  how  revolutionary  violence  is  to  be  quickly  resolved. 
It  would  seem  desirable  to  know  those  conditions  or  evente  that  precipitated 
the  violence  and  the  steps  taken  to  deal  with  it.  Such  information  should 
provide  a  basis  for  analytical  comparisons,  both  between  government  sucoasaes 
and  government  failures  and  between  short-term  and  long-term  revolutions. 
Indeed,  long-term  revolutions  were— at  least  until  the  end  of  the  first  year— still 
short-term  situations.  Are  there  significant  differences  between  these  various 
sets? 

?inc«  there  are  Urge  gaps  In  our  knowledge ,  particularly  in  the  situation 
of  the  short-term  revolutionary  endeavor,  this  chapter  con  only  attempt  to  jet 
the  stage  for  Inquiry  Into  the  subject.  It  deals  with  some  of  the  propositions 
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and  Ideas  concerning  elements  that  are  thought  to  trigger  revolutionary  violence 
and  some  of  the  constraints  that  surround  the  government's  Initial  actions.  First 
concerning  the  preclpltants— 


PHEC1PCT ANT B  OF  INTERNAL  WAR 

Why  does  aimed  Insurrection  occur  when  It  does?  What  conditions  presage 
it?  What  are  Its  Immediate  symptoms?  In  dealing  with  government  response  to 
outbreaks  of  Internal  disorder,  one  Is  not  so  much  concerned  with  long-range* 
causes— the  time  for  correcting  these  has  long  since  passed— as  with  the  events 
that  act  sb  the  initiators  or  preclpltants  of  violent  outbreak*. 


Financial  Crisis 

Those  who  have  studied  the  opening  events  of  past  revolutions  tend  to  agree 
that  a  generalised  and  growing  evidenoe  of  government  weakness  Is  the  great¬ 
er  Inducement  to  Insurgent  violence.  Brlntun  saw  such  weakness  specifically 
manifested  In  the  form  of  financial  crisis  In  each  of  hla  four  studied  revolutions. 
The  subject  of  taxation  was  central  to  the  issue  of  these  revolutions.  A  growing 
argument  between  citizens  and  the  state  over  the  Imposition  and  payment  of 
taxes  appeared  to  lead  eventually  to  a  serloua  consideration  of  ways  and  means 
of  eliminating  and  replacing  the  existing  government.  In  three  of  the  four  cases, 
'The  dramatlo  events  that  start  things  moving,  that  bring  on  the  fever  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  ere  .  .  .  Intimately  connected  with  the  financial  .administration  of  the  state.  "» 

Since  the  government's  financial  oriels  appears  to  follow  often  upon  a  series 
of  attempts  at  socioeconomic  reform,  that  la,  attempts  to  correct  factors  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  causative,  it  would  be  an  Irony  of  history  If  efforts  to  overoome 
"causes"  should  lead  to  "preclpltants"  of  Internal  war. 


Military  Crisis 

Military  oats  atrophies  or  defeat  of  the  government  In  an  external  war  are 
also  widely  credited  with  bringing  about  civil  disturbance.  Writing  of  the  flret 
Russian  revolution  against  the  monarchy  In  March  1017,  t*"in  (who  did  not 
return  to  Russia  until  April)  flatly  stated:  'This  oriels  was  precipitated  by  the 
series  of  extremely  severe  defeats  sustained  by  Russia  and  her  allies.  They 
shook  up  tho  old  machinery  of  government  and  the  old  order  and  roused  the 
auger  of  aU  classes  of  tbs  population  against  them;  they  embittered  tbs  army, 
wiped  out  a  very  largo  part  of  the  old  commanding  personnel.  .  .  .  "*  Russia, 

*Sn  Chapter  IV. 
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Quick  Resolution 


furthermore,  was  not  the  only  defeated  nation  that  saw  revolution  at  the  end  of  the 
first  world  war;  It  also  came  to  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  There 
aro  other  examples  that  come  easily  to  mind:  France,  after  defeat  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  1870;  Russia,  after  defeat  by  the  Japanese  In  1905;  Turkey,  after  defeat 
by  the  Italians  In  1912.  Coming  to  more  modem  times,  It  was  after  the  second 
world  war  that  the  Internal  wars  that  dismantled  the  French,  British,  and  Dutch 
colonial  empires  took  place.  Although  these  nations  had  been  on  the  ultimately 
victorious  Allied  side,  that*  Initial  defeats  by  the  Axis  bad  proved  their  vul¬ 
nerability.  Return  to  their  old  colonial  territories  was  therefore  not  accepted 
docilely. 

Nonetheless,  this  possible  regularity  In  precipitating  Incidents  Is  not 
undisputed.  Sorokin,  for  example,  claims  that  his  data  "do  not  definitely  show 
a  positive  association  between  unsuccessful  wars  and  big  disturbances  nor 
between  victorious  wars  and  the  absenoe  of  suoh.  At  best  they  yield  only  a 
very  slight  association  between  unsuccessful  wars  and  disturbances.  "» 


Defection  of  tha  Armed  Foross 

Intimately  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  prior  military  defeat  la  the 
disaffection  of  the  army,  which  has  been  considered  by  aome  to  be  a  determin¬ 
ing  characteristic  for  the  occurrence  of  civil  disorder.  Knowledge  that  the 
army  will  not  fight,  that  It  will  be  at  moat  neutral,  emboldens  those  who  are 
lnollned  toward  civil  conflict.  Revolutionists  seek  to  create  this  situation,  as 
la  shown  in  the  Instructions  given  in  a  19th  century  manual  on  street  fighting: 
"Women  and  children  go  on  ahead  of  the  men  of  the  popular  forces.  Whsu  thsy 
meet  the  soldiers,  thsy  throw  themselves  at  their  feet.  They  embraoe  them 
and  ohat  to  them  whilst  their  menfolk  shoot  tho  officers.  At  this  point  .he 
soldiers  lower  their  rifles.  '*  General  P.-Q.  Cluwfret,  who  wrote  this  after 
a  career  aa  war  minister  of  the  Paris  Commune  of  1870,  waa  drawing  upon 
his  earlier  experience  aa  a  French  officer  who  had  fought  the  Insurgents  of 
1848  with  considerable  success.  "I  have  experienced  this  [situation]  when  1 
wan  an  officer;  and  to  any  officer  such  a  moment  Is  a  thousand  times  more 
dangerous  thiin  any  battle,  "r 

One  of  the  reasons  Lenin  gave  for  bis  opposition  to  any  bolshevik  attempt 
to  take  over  the  Provisional  Government  In  July  1917  was  that,  prior  to  the 
defection  of  many  soldiers  during  Kornilov's  Setpember  attempt  at  counter¬ 
revolution,  the  army  was  still  loyal  to  the  government.  •  The  importance  of 
the  army's  loyalty  Is  given  further  dramatic  exemplification  by  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  military  counterinsurgency  effort  In  Hungary  In  1960  did  not 
utilise  either  the  Hungarian  army  or  Soviet  occupation  troops.  Rather, 

Soviet  occupation  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Budapest  and  some  left  Hungary 
entirely,  while  new  unite— presumably  lacking  any  sentimental  ties  to  the 
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revolutionists— were  brought  In.  *  On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  fence,  ex- President 
Fulgenolo  Batista  blamed  the  loss  of  his  government  on  CubAn  armed  forces 
defection, 

Apparently  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  tbe  beginning  or  Increaee 
of  revolutionary  violence  Is  the  knowledge  that  government  soldiers  cannot  be 
oounted  upon  to  support  the  government.  Conversely,  observation  tends  to 
reinforce  Brlnton's  conclusion  thAt  no  revolution  succeeds  while  the  government 
controls  Its  armed  forces  and  la  sbls  to  use  them  effectively. 


Conscious  Insurgent  Decision 


There  is  at  loast  one  school  of  thought  that  ascribes  the  start  of  revolution¬ 
ary  warfare  to  conscious  insurgent  decision.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  revolutionary  warfare  Implies  the  existence  n i  revolutionists.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  debate,  however,  la  whether  sueh  revolutionists  a  imply  spring  up  as  a 
mass  of  outraged  humanity  aotlng  In  concert  at  some  point  In  history  or  whether 
there  Is  a  revolutionary  organisation  oapable  of  planning  and  directing  Its  activi¬ 
ties  so  that  at  some  point  In  time  masses  of  poople  join  with  It  in  precipitating 
a  revolution.  Popular  history  following  successful  revolutions  has  tended  to 
see  events  in  terms  of  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  outraged  oitlsene.  Those  who 
have  emphasised  prior  revolutionary  organisation  and  planning  as  the  preolFi- 
ti  ni  of  revolution  have,  on  the  other  hand,  often  been  associated  with  unpopular 
regimes.  As  a  result,  the  ''plot  theory"  has  not  been  au  entirely  respectable 
position  to  hold. <» 


To  some  extent ,  this  has  been  changed  as  a  result  of  Marx  and  Lenin  and 
especially  the  latter's  emphasis  on  tbe  role  of  oonaclous  planning  and  prelimi¬ 
nary  organization.  As  has  already  been  noted,  Marx  tended  to  see  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  revolution  au  almost  a  bit  of  historical  machinery,  but  he  was  not 
Impervious  to  tbs  import anoe  of  tbe  moment  of  uprising.  "Insurrection," 
he  was  to  write,  "le  an  ait,  "ii  thus  Implying  the  need  for  a  successful  artist, 
the  leader  who  chooses  the  correct  moment. 


Lenin,  of  course,  concurred,  saying  that  to  refuse  to  treat  Insurrection  as 
an  art— provided  certain  conditions  obtained— was  "i  betrayal  of  Marxism  nnd 
n  betrayal  of  the  revolution,  "ir  According  to  Lenin,  the  art  required  very 
definite  steps  by  the  bolshevik  revolutionists  In  the  fall  of  1917:  First,  to  Im¬ 
mediately  "cement  the  bolehevtk  group,  without  striving  after  numbers,  and 
without  fearing  to  leave  the  waverers  In  the  wavsrora’  camp.  "  Second,  to  draw 
up  a  brief  declaration  of  major  principle!  and  program.  Third,  to  send  the 
bolahevlk  group  to  the  factories  and  the  barracks,  for  'Their  place  la  there, 
the  pulse  of  life  ie  there,  there  Is  the  source  of  salvation  for  our  revolution.  .  . 
There  were  also  a  few  more  things  Lanin  thought  It  possible  for  leaders  of  a 
Russian  revolution  to  do: 
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.  ■  .  organize  a  headquarters  of  the  insurgent  detachments, 
distribute  our  (areas,  move  the  most  reliable  regiments  to 
the  most  Important  points,  .  .  .  arrest  the  General  Staff 
and  the  government,  move  against  .  .  .  (loyal  detachments] 

•  .  .  mobilize  tha  armed  workers  .  .  .  occupy  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone  exchange.  .  .  . 

The  frenzy  of  activity  suggested  hy  the  above  leaves  little  doubt  that  Lenin 
saw  a  definite  need  for  prior  revolutionary  organization  and  planning.  Certainly, 
he  saw  the  start  of  revolutionary  warfare  as  the  result  of  conscious  Insurgent 
decision.  Nonetheless,  it  should  be  noted  again  that,  in  treating  insurrection 
"In  a  Marxist  way,  1.  e. ,  as  an  art,"ts  Lenin  always  emphasized  the  need  fer 
certain  "objective  conditions"  to  have  been  attained:  it  was  in  conjunction  with 
these  that  party  activity  operated. 


"Objective  Conditions  ’  as  Precipltsnts 

Lenin's  greatest  genius  may  have  beenhia  ability  to  identify  In  September 
the  objective  conditions  for  a  successful  revolution  In  November— that  is,  before 
the  revolution  occurred.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  conditions  had  not 
obtained  the  previous  July.  These  conditions,  the  criteria  that  Lenin  used  for 
starting  an  uprising,  were  three  in  number.  The  first  was  the  support  of  the 
"advanced  class-'  for  the  revolution,  which  In  Russia  was  formed  of  the  workers 
and  aoldiera  of  Pet ro grad  (Leningrad)  and  Moscow  tthus  also  embracing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  army  defection).  An  earlier  bolshevik  attempt  at  Insurrection  in  July 
had  been  wrong,  so  cording  to  Lenltt,  because  the  support  of  this  class  was  lack¬ 
ing;  by  late  September,  however,  it  was  present.  His  flret  point  was  emphatic: 

'To  be  successful,  insurrection  must  rely  not  upon  conspiracy  and  not  upon  a 
party,  but  upon  the  advanoed  class.  "U 

The  second  condition  necessary  !ot  a  successful  insurrection,  according 
to  Lunin,  was  a  "revolutionary  upsurge  of  the  people.  "  In  July,  he  noted,  there 
was  no  countrywlcu  upsurge,  no  great  discontent  with  the  government.  By  the 
end  of  September  1017  following  the  Kornilov  revolt,  there  was  widespread 
feeling  among  the  peasants  that  their  desires  for  land  reform  would  not  be 
realized,  it  According  to  Lenin,  even  the  support. .rs  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  editorialized  that  "So  far  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  put  an  and 
to  tho  relations  of  bondage  that  otlll  prevail  in  the  villages  of  central  Russia.  .  .  ."»• 
Lonlr,  could  hardly  ask  for  mors  in  the  way  of  s  "revolutionary  upsurge  of  the 
people"  than  a  "peasant  revolt  in  a  peasant  country.  .  .  .  "i» 

The  third  of  Lenin's  conditions  for  successful  revolutionary  warfare  was 
relit  nos  upon  that  'Vunalng  point"  whan  reeolvo  and  activity  ate  at  their  highest 
for  tho  revolutionist:;  and  at  their  lowest  tor  the  government.  Lenin  found  'no 
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vacillation  on  any  serloua  political  ccale"  among  the  governmental  enemies  of 
bolahevlam  In  July.  But  looking  at  the  eltuatlon  in  September,  Lenin  noled  great 
wavering  among  both  the  parties  of  the  government  and  among  the  Allied  powers. 
The  first  wero  suffering  from  the  loss  of  a  majority  and  unable  to  decide  upon  a 
coalition.  The  military  World  War  I  Allies,  meanwhile,  according  to  Ienin, 
could  not  decide  'between  a  war  to  a  victorious  finish  and  a  separate  peace  di¬ 
rected  against  Russia. "» 

Lenin's  three  precipitating  factors— support  of  au  advanced  class,  revolu- 
tlonary  upsurge  of  the  people,  and  a  change  in  the  relative  strength  of  Insurgents 
and  government— seem  in  many  respects  to  be  more  like  rme  of  the  long-range 
"causes”  dlscuused  In  the  previous  chapter,  rather  than  merely  triggering  con¬ 
ditions.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  bow  quickly  each  of  these  conditions  changed,  in 
degree  at  least,  In  the  Ruasian  situation.  What  apparently  did  not  hold  true  in 
July— when  a  bolshevik  attempt  to  seize  power  proved  abortive— had  beoome  a 
very  active  ingredient  of  the  situation  by  the  end  of  September.  Thla  feet 
negijests  again  that  it  may  not  be  merely  the  existence  of  a  given  condition 
that  is  critical  bu*  rather  that  one  or  more  conditions  conducive  to  governmental 
weakness  und  societal  instability  reach  a  oertain  magnitude. 
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The  Echo  Effect  * 

i 

Almost  diametrically  opposed  to  the  above  ideas  and  particularly  the  idea  - 

of  criticality  ia  that  view  of  revolution  which  sees  it  as  often  occurring  in  re-  i 

spouse  to  the  example  of  revolution  elsewhere.  Insurgency  next  door  leads  to 

rebellion  at  home  in  this  view— tho  external  echo  effect.  And  insurgency  at  ' 

home  leada  to  further  revolution  at  home— the  internal  echo  effect.  j 


A  near-perfect  example  of  the  external  echo  effect  ia  offered  by  the  events 
of  1848  following  a  successful  revolution  In  France.  According  to  historians, 
the  violent  events  of  February  1848  .n  Paris,  which  led  in  France  to  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  creation  of  the  flecond  Republic  (1B48-1852) ,  led 
elsewhere  to  large-scale  revolutionary  disorders,  it  The  news  of  the  successful 
French  revolution  created  instant  insurrection  aimed  at  dismantling  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  On  12  March  there  wore  clashes  between  students  and  govern¬ 
ment  troops  in  Vienna,  leading  to  Metternich's  xealguttion  on  the  13th.  On  15 
Mazch  the  Hungarian  Table  of  Deputies  accepted  a  liberal  platform  amounting  to 
a  constitution,  which  the  king-emperor  of  Hungary  accepted,  leaving  Hungary 
claiming  virtual  independence  from  the  liapsburg  empire  except  through  a 
personal  union.  On  18  March,  Italian  revolution sts  initiated  the  'Glorious  Five 
Days"  In  Milan,  which  began  a  rebellion  In  Lombardy,  a  By  the  end  of  March, 
the  Croats  had  organised  a  national  committee  which  sought  separation  from 
Hungary.  By  8  April,  Vie  Czechs  had  forced  the  Austrian  government  to  prom¬ 
ise  e  constituent  assembly  for  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.  In  addition,  there  were 
revolutionary  movements  In  Moravia,  Qailcla,  Dalmatia,  and  Tranaylvacia.il 
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As  If  this  were  not  enough,  the  February  revolution  in  Paris  "acted  as  a 
catalytic  agent"  to  revolutionary  demands  in  Germany,  this  time  aimed  not  at 
destroying  but  at  creating  an  empire.  On  16  March  barricades  went  up  in 
Berlin  and  mob  activity  and  street  fighting  occurred  for  several  days.  On  31 
March  the  Frankfurt  Vorparlamcnt  met  and  ordered  elections  by  direct  man¬ 
hood  suffrage.  The  new  Frankfurt  National  Assembly  met  May,  suspending 
the  Diet  of  the  Oermanic  Confederation  and  setting  up  a  provisional  government. 
Meanwhile  the  question  of  Gerinan  ethnicity  came  up  strongly  in  the  two  prov¬ 
inces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  possessions  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  sought 
to  Incorporate  them  more  firmly  into  Denmark.  When  Danis!)  troops  onterod 
Schleswig,  revolt  broke  out  in  both  provinces.*4 


The  external  echo  effect  (some  would  claim  the  oonsplraoy  theory)  cer¬ 
tainly  appeared  to  be  operating  in  Asia  during  the  late  1940's  when  revolution¬ 
ary  oonfllct  broke  out  in  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  Burma,  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  South  Korea  (not  to  bo  confused  with  the  Korean  War). 
In  Africa,  the  decade  of  1962  to  1968  saw  revolutionary  conflict  spring  up  in 
Kenya  (1962),  Algeria  (1934),  Cameroon  (1966),  Portugese  Guinea  (1969),  the 
Congo  (1960),  and  South  Africa  (1961). 

The  internal  cu,ho  effect  has  already  been  observed  in  the  course  of  the 
earlier  discussion,  with  u  sorles  of  revolutionary  occurrence  n  within  a  given 
country.  For  example  the  socialist-democratic  revolution  that  ondoti  the 
Romanov  dyuatrty  In  Hu*ala  was  accomplished  in  March  1917  but  waa,  as  has 
boon  noted,  followed  by  a  further  bolshevik  attempt  in  July  to  seize  power. 

After  this  failure,  the  more  radical  bolsheviks  under  Lenin  and  Trotsky  finally 
attained  their  goal  in  the  revolution  agulnst  the  Provisional  Government  lu 
November  1917. the  French  ar.d  English  revolutions  ult to  exhibited  the 
Internal  echo  effect.  Each  comprised  a  aerie*  of  small  revolutions,  rather 
than  one  single  cataclysmic  evonv,  witL  power  being  seized  fit  si  by  moderate* 
and  then  by  increasingly  radical  groups—  owl  zed  through  the  use  of  force.* 


Government  Action 


The  me  me  at  of  insurrection,  the  beginning  of  srmeo  opeiationa,  may  come 
about,  however,  not  only  through  such  factors  ss  conscious  insurgent  decision 
or  the  operation  of  an  echo  effect,  but  also  by  reason  of  govermvint  action. 

Tbia  action  could,  of  course-  ba  consciously  provocative  in  order  to  lure  the 
lnsurganta  into  a  showdown  situation  at  a  moment  when  the  government  felt  its 
strength  was  high.  On  tag  other  hand,  such  a  oonaclouely  controlled  f/;t  miai 
beyond  the  scope  of  many  governments  facing  Insurgr -iiy,  and  usually  a  number 
of  other  problems  at  the  same  moment.  In  most  cases,  the  government  prob¬ 
ably  bring*  «n  Insurrection  through  a  mistake. 
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On*  such  example  occurred  in  December  1944,  when  th*  communist  party 
iu  vjinno*  called  (or  a  large-scale  demon  at  ration  in  AlLens  to  support  the 
raalgnatlon  of  Its  miniatara  und  thus  bring  about  the  eventual  downfall  of  tb* 
currently  constituted  government.  Ostenaibly,  it  would  secure  a  dominant,  or 
at  least  a  larger,  share  of  cabinet  posts  in  the  next  government.  Unfortunately, 
the  Athenian  police  lost  control  of  tbs  crowd  and  then  flrod  upon  it.  Although 
they  were  supposed  to  have  had  blank  ammunition,  eome  seven  persons  were 
killed  and  others  wounded.  The  crowd,  infuriated  by  being  fired  upon,  reacted 
violently,  but  dispersed  quietly  when  British  soldiers  were  brought  in.  The 
government  had,  however,  provided  the  communists  with  a  propitious  moment: 
Athenian  public  opinion  was  violently  opposed  to  the  government’s  action;  world 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  Greek  situation,  with  sympathy  for  the  communists 
dominant:  and  those  voices  within  tha  party  that  stood  for  violenoe  over  political 
mean*  were  strengthened.  By  using  force  to  sn  ex  ont  that  was  simultaneously 
too  much  and  too  little,  the  government  provided  a  perfoot  illustration  of  Its 
current  indecision  and  weaknaaa.  Furthermore,  while  the  military  situation 
waa  not  perfect  for  the  communists,  it  was  apt  to  worsen  over  time  as  the 
government  became  stronger.  Thua  the  Left  seised  the  moment  when  It  had 
"its  martyrs,  its  cause,  its  excuse,  and  even  its  propaganda,  "it 

History  provides  other  examples  when  the  laok  of  ’Adequate"  government 
force  appeared  to  favor  the  oneet  of  revolutionary  violenoe.  Brlnton  describee 
tha  lack  of  decisive  military  power  with  which  Charles  1  attempted  to  control 
events,  the  "a maxing  disregard  of  the  police  neoesaiiiee"  with  which  tha  Brltiah 
in  colonial  America  tried  to  impose  unpopular  meaeures,  the  laok  of  a  "few 
disciplined  troops  with  straet  gluts"  that  would  have  mads  a  major  dlffei  /'ace 
in  the  French  government 'a  situation  In  Paris  in  1799,  and  the  failure  to  move 
loyal  troops  into  Petrograd  In  Russia  in  early  1917.  *  Government  failure  to 
control  anomic  violenoe  le  alto  a  possible  precipitant  of  revolutionary  conflict. 
Assassinations  of  popular  figures,  mobs  that  run  oui  of  control,  crippling 
strikes  or  demonstrations  provide  a  crucial  test  of  government  strength. 

By  its  use  of  force,  too  much  or  too  little,  the  government  may  precipitate 
the  moment  of  Insurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  suspect,  if  not  prove, 
that  revolutionary  warfare  would  eventually  occur  anyway  in  many  oases.  Th* 
unanswered  question,  when  considering  government  actios  as  a  triggering 
mechanism,  Is  whether  such  action  drives  essanUally  reasonable  people  to 
violoao*  or  whether  such  action  provides,  rather,  tbe  psychological  moment 
when  violence-oriented  insurgents  may  most  propitiously  start  an  insurrection. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INITIAL  RESPONSE 

Whatever  the  triggering  mechanism,  once  the  issue  Is  Joined  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  respond  in  some  tnchlon  to  tbe  Insurgent  violence  in  an  open  test  of 
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relative  strength.  This  response  may  range  from  thu  regime's  resignation  from 
power  to  the  most  forceful  military  countermoves. 

Since  few  governments  are  ready  to  concede  defoat  before  they  have  made  at 
leaRtiaome  effort  to  cope  with  the  insurgent  threat,  tho  possibility  of  regime 
abdication  will  be  disregarded  for  this  paper.  Rather,  one  may  more  profitably 
consider  a  few  of  the  major  elements  involved  In  the  Initial  response  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  erKRor  to  maintain  itself  in  a  governing  position.  The  first  factor  thought 
tobj  eaoonilal  is  the  identification  of  the  Insurgent  leadership,  capabilities,  and 
Intentions— the  degree  of  tho  threat.  A  second  question  that  must  be  dealt  with 
almost  immediately  is  whether  tho  government  should  omphasUo  a  political  or 
a  military  response.  A  third  element  in  the  govern  inert' a  initial  ronction  must 
bo— If  the  responao  is  to  be  military— the  degree  of  force  lhat  will  be  employed. 

A  fourth  condition  that  the  government  must  face  lr  how  to  maintain  ita  credi¬ 
bility  with  the  population.  Each  of  these  factors  wilt  be  dliouaaed  somewhat 
more  fully  In  tho  following  Motions. 


Early  Identification 

It  la  a  truism  that  successful  battles  are  built  on  goad  intelligence,  and  in 
revolutionary  warfare  also  the  government  needs  to  identify  the  insurgent 
leadership  am*  "apabilttles  in  order  to  meet  adequately  tho  challenge  it  now 
faces,  lnaurgsut  alma  and  intentions  are  crucial  to  the  employment  of  an 
appropriate  strategy. 

The  problems  la  achisvlag  intelligence  information  are,  however,  tremen¬ 
dous.  It  is  often  impossible  for  the  government  to  penetrate  a  subversive 
organisation  within  the  ahort  ti.u< •  required  for  a  reaction,  and  frequently  it 
is  difficult  evea  to  capture  any  >  nowledgeabie  prisoners.  Urban  revolutionists 
nave  the  Advantage,  in  terroristic  attacks,  of  striking  suddenly  ard  then  just  as 
suddenily  disappearing;  in  crowd  and  mob  violence,  they  tend  to  allow  others 
to  stand  in  the  forefront  so  that  their  owr  leaderahlp  la  protected.  Rural  guer¬ 
rilla  groups  usually  choose  terrain  that  offers  natural  sanctuary;  they  mav  also 
keep  constantly  on  the  move  uj  that  tluir  whereabouts  are  not  easily  detected. 
Thus  the  early  response  of  the  government  roust  often  he  outdo  In  the  face  of 
extreme  ignorance  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  opponent. 

That  ignorance  frequently  extends  to  tbs  real  nature  of  tho  insurgent  alma. 
In  order  to  daal  aeoeibly  with  the  situation,  the  government  is  called  upon  to 
aaeeas,  In  a  very  early  stage,  whether  the  stated  alms  of  the  Insurgents  are 
real.  If  these  aims  wer  realised,  would  the  revolutionists  be  satisfied? 
Peasant  revolts  over  land  distribution  or  market  laws  have  frequently  boon 
examples  or  aima  that  have  bean  ra*J— U  which  adherence  to  the  revolution 
dissipates  when  the  goat  Is  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Insurgent 
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aim*  ihioli  aro  merely  poulMivne  to  ho  naei!  to  oreatv  antl'goveinr.uMit  bUu,  If 
limy  worn  granted,  the  insurgents  would  claim  disaffection  at  iomo  minor  detail 
In  tholr  fulfillment,  or  they  would  switch  to  other  (foals  until  they  found  onn  that 
the  regime  could  not  grant.  Student  limiter  Merit  Rudd,  for  example,  Is  supposod 
to  have  been  voty  cynically  (rank  In  describing  how  U.S.  leftist  atudonta  had 
"manufactured  the  tenues"  In  their  search  for  viable  programmatlo  goals  which 
would  creato  widespread  student  anient.  »  Identification  of  the  nature  of  the 
goals  and  their  reality  as  actual  goalo  na  ftgei'lft  propaganda  statements  to 
capture  adherents  becomes  very'  difficult  unless  the  government  cun  Identify 1 
and  assess  th<>  policymakers  of  the  'nsurgont  organization. 

liven  so,  It  Is  not  alwuys  jk>h  slblc  for  a  government  to  appraise  tin1  sit  nation 
correctly,  partly  at  least  boouuoo  the  final  goals  of  the  insurgents  may  not  be 
entirely  umar  even  to  the  revolutionists.  There  Is  s  certain  element  of  organic 
growth,  routleesnesM,  change,  confusion  within  the  insurgency  oven  an  it  begins 
operations.  Leaders  vary  In  their  goals  and  tactics,  sod  the  ascendancy  of  a 
given  group  may  ohango  the  alms  or  moons  of  the  organization.  In  the  Greek 
Communist  Party  o’ the  tOtO’s  there  was  constant  tactical  shifting  from  political 
to  military  means  to  achieve  strategic  dominance  In  Oreace,  In  Kenya  In  the 
early  lUSO'a,  the  alms  of  the  Insurgency  wore  not  consictent.  or  concrete:  There 
ware  always  those  who  sided  with  Uie  use  of  iegnl  means  to  obtain  leussr  goals 
over  s  longer  time  yrrlod  against  those  who  were  ready  to  attack  Instantly  on  a 
do-or- die  basis  for  Instant  Independence.  In  the  Ual»»d  Stales  In  the  I860'*,  thu 
fragmentation  of  student  groups  over  both  tactical  and  strategic  alms  has  been 
widely  manifest.  In  Ireland  the  leadership  of  the  IRA  Is  diffused  and  shifting, 
with  strong  persons!  Interest  and  personal  status  for  some  vested  In  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  violence.  The  success  nf  violence  in  the  early  period  of  operations 
given  Immenso  prestige  to  its  proponents  within  the  insurgent  ranks  and  tends 
to  ralce  and  totality  the  revolutionary  goals. 

Is  good  ialeUlgeuoe  on  leadership  and  capabilities  inseparable  then  from 
the  achievement  of  tbo  government's  goal  la  this  early  period— to  resolve  the 
insurgency  problem  quickly?  It  Is  believed  to  be,  but  this  Is  one  of  the  great 
gaps  in  knowledge  of  the  many  that  ws  have  bean  meeting.  It  Is  known,  however, 
that  good,  ever  xoelleot  Intelligence  does  nut  rut  oo«  tardy  lead  to  quick  mucoess. 
To  doouneot  this,  one  needs  only  to  lum  to  those  to  stances  of  long-term  violence 
in  which  the  g<  vs  mourn t  vis  "Tile  to  identify  the  re"olutlouietS  well  before  the 
outbreak  of  overt  operations  but  where  operations  Lasted  well  over  s  year— for 
example,  in  the  eariy  Philippines  (1889-1801),  Cuba  <1906-1908),  China  (1827- 
1837),  Nicaragua  (1827-1833),  tbs  Philippic*#  (1846-1S&4),  Purina  11843-1800', 
Keoy*  (1802-1860).  or  Cuba  (1863-1868).  Fuitkermore,  there  are  oases  where 
the  oountertnairgerta  lacked  good  initial  intelligence  but  wars  still  quickly  cble 
tu  put  down  the  rsvoUiiioiilats,  as  in  East.  Qermany  In  1053  or  in  Kuagaiy  in 
1866.  What  these  oases  point  out,  more  than  anything  else,  Is  that  good  intel¬ 
ligence— however  important  It  may  be— does  not  make  up  fur  other  deficiencies 
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which  may  oporate  to  overcome  the  effects  of  good  Intelligence.  Meanwhile,  the 
government's  decision  upon  Ite  strategy  must  be  made. 


Initial  Strategic  Emphasis 

How  should  the  government  facing  an  overt  threat  from  active  insurgent 
operations  react?  Obviously,  It  must  use  that  degree  of  force  necessary  to  con¬ 
tain  the  particular  threat  of  the  moment.  Then  whnt  does  It  do?  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  le  It  winer  to  keep  any  further  reaction  ae  unobtrusive  as  possible— or  should 
massive  force  be  applied  to  wipe  out  the  Insurgency?  If  one  accepts  Pye's  dictum 
that  "the  first  acta  of  the  government  establish  the  crucial  parameters  of  the  con¬ 
flict  .  .  .  ,"*>  it  is  obvious  that  significant  strategic  decisions  may  have  to  be  made 
in  the  face  of  a  distressing  lack  of  definite  information.  The  decision  to  adopt 
elrher  a  mainly  military  or  a  mainly  political  strategy  Is  not  simple,  and  either 
one  may  fail. 

Socio-political  solutions  are  sometimes  favored  over  military  measures  at 
the  start  of  revolutionary  warfare.  This  was  true,  for  example,  of  the  German 
government  during  the  1848  revolutions,  of  the  Cuban  government  In  1806,  of  the 
British  colonial  establishment  In  Palestine  In  1933,  of  the  Russians  In  Hungary 
for  a  brief  period  in  1906,  of  the  Lebanese  In  1958,  of  the  Venezuelans  In  1958. 

In  every  case  the  government  accepted  certain  risks.  A  socio-political  reaction 
may  look  like  a  sign  of  weakness  and  thus  lead  the  Insurgents  to  follow  the  govern¬ 
ment's  Initial  concessions  with  demands  for  more.  Signs  of  weakness  may  alarm 
thou*  citizens  who  normally  support  the  government.  Furthermore.  If  a  non- 
m liltary  reaction  seems  like  weakness  to  some,  it  may  also  appear  to  be  an 
admission  of  guilt  to  others.  The  government's  very  willingness  to  make  changes 
in  the  electoral  system,  for  example— which  would  seem  to  extend  the  participa¬ 
tory  process  and  thus  lower  the  basis  for  violence— may  suggest  on  the  countrary 
that  the  government  was  (a)  wrong  and  (b)  susceptible  to  illegal  violence.  What 
may  begin  as  a  humanitarian  approach  may  in  the  ond  hurt  the  regime's  claim 
to  legitimacy. 

Military  reactions  to  the  oneat  of  revolutionary  violence  seem  to  have  been 
frequent  and  widespread*  in  Algeria,  Angola,  East  Germany,  Greece,  Indochina, 
Israel,  Madagascar,  Morocco,  the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  and  Tibet,  to  name 
a  few,  incumbent  regimes  have  struck  out  with  strong  military  measurer  once 
overt  insurgent  actions  occurred.  The  reasons  for  a  military  response  may  be 
complex:  These  governments  obviously  had  the  resources,  they  may  have  felt 
that  severe  measures  were  necessary  to  keep  the  situation  from  getting  out  of 
hand.  Past  sucosss  In  using  severe  measures  must  have  Influenced  the  oholoe 
of  strategy,  given  the  history  of  a  number  of  these  oountrles. 
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One  of  the  risks  a  strong  government  reaction  brings,  however,  is  that, 
should  the  government  fail  and  the  revolutionists  survive,  their  reputation 
may  be  correspondingly  augmented.  Even  if  successful,  the  Incumbent  also 
risks  to  some  degree  a  loss  of  popular  sympathy,  which  is  dangerous  if  the 
revolutionists  are  not  entirely  destroyed.  To  a  large  extent,  such  a  reaction 
appears  to  be  determined  by  the  degree  and  extent  of  popular  sympathy  for 
Insurgent  alms,  the  popularity  of  the  "underdog”  position  in  a  given  society, 
the  government's  ability  to  make  its  actions  credible,  or  its  ability  to  control 
public  knowledge  of  them.  In  this  regard,  government  troops  have  been  able 
to  be  a  great  deal  mote  repressive  when  fighting  guerrillas  In  Isolated  places 
than  In  a  cosmopolitan  centor.  It  Is  easy  for  revolutionists  to  die  unknown, 
unheard,  and  unsung  In  the  countryside;  In  the  city  few  deaths  occurring  dur¬ 
ing  acta  of  violence  are  totally  unnoticed.  If  this  ia  so,  one  would  expect 
that  an  initial  political  strategy  would  be  more  likely  when  the  government 
is  dealing  with  urban-baaed  terrorists;  a  military  strategy,  when  the 
regime  can  seal  off  communications  and  Isolate  the  guerrillas  in  a  remote 
area. 


Degree  of  Force 

If  a  military  strategy  ia  decided  on,  or  if  military  operations  must  be 
undertaken  while  a  political  strategy  is  simultaneously  pursued,  a  major 
question  arises  as  to  the  proper  degree  of  force  to  be  used.  Should  the 
government  strike  out  quickly  and  utrongly  In  an  attempt  to  eradicate  or 
at  least  disperse  the  revolutionists?  Or  should  the  government  try  to 
avoid  elevating  the  conflict  level,  delaying  any  massive  application  of 
force  10  the  Lope  that  um  insurgency  will  oc  politically  uviauvu  or 
dissolved? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  remain  remarkably  difficult  and  equivo¬ 
cal.  In  any  given  conflict,  the  government  is  oftsn  divided  within  Itself, 
wl'h  some  officials  counseling  a  policy  of  military  restraint  while  others 
*.ul**.-  a  twUgh  approach.  Furthermore,  each  of  these  groups  will  typically 
have  very  good  reasons  and  arguments  bolstering  Its  position.  The 
decision  is  only  rarely  forced  by  the  strength  and  power  of  revolutionary 
operations.  Those  who  counsel  restraint  are  Influenced  by  the  innate 
weakness  of  the  government;  or  tear  of  increasing  the  spread  of  insur¬ 
gency;  or  expectation  that  this,  like  other  similar  past  experiences,  will 
fade  away  If  given  a  little  time;  or  the  teellng  that  the  use  of  major  govern¬ 
ment  force  should  await  public  acceptance  of  Its  neoesstty.  Advocates  of 
the  use  of  Immediate,  massive  force  want  to  catch  the  insurgency  before 
it  has  a  obanoe  to  spread,  to  show  the  government’s  determination,  to 
deter  adventurism,  to  Inhibit  say  effort  at  external  support  for  the 
revolution,  to  limit  bloodshed  In  the  long  run. 
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Each  aide  can  and  doen  argue  that  lta  position  enhances  the  legitimacy 
of  the  government.  The  aide  of  delay  argues  that  overrtaotloa  will  only  show 
panic  and  fear  while  a  subdued  reaction  will  demonstrate  governmental 
rationality  and  compassion.  Those  who  are  persuaded  of  thB  need  for  major 
force  point  to  the  fact  that  sudden  sharp  reactions  are  more  easily  accepted 
by  the  populace  than  small  harassing  encounters  carried  out  over  a  long 
period.  Furthermore.  In  this  view,  the  government,  once  It  has  destroyed 
the  Initial  revolutionary  thrust,  can  afford  to  be  generous.  Against  this,  the 
defenders  of  restraint  suggest  that  the  early  use  of  major  governmental 
force  sets  the  tone  of  the  conflict  and  precludes  at  too  early  a  point,  any 
political  accommodation.  Which  view  la  more  generally  correct? 

Both  pusitlona,  furthermore,  can  be  supported  by  the  recall  of  history. 
One  may  cite  the  reactions  of  pro-regime  forces  In  Greece  (1846) ,  Mada¬ 
gascar  (1947),  East  Germany  (1963),  Haiti  (1868),  or  South  Afrioa  (1961}  as 
examples  of  qulok,  forceful  government  reactions  to  the  outbreak  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  major  military  force  was 
Initially  dslaysd  in  auoh  cases  ss  Morocco  (1921),  Hungary  (1966),  Indonesia 
(1968),  Kenya  (1962),  and  Venecuela  (1908).  All  thsso  governments,  without 
distinction,  achieved  eventual  military  wins.  Which  argument  Is  more 
effective? 

While  every  policy  decision  Is  an  Idlosynoratio  undertaking,  there  are 
circumstances,  such  M  the  onset  of  Internal  conflict,  In  which  general 
guidelines  oould  be  helpful.  On  a  question  In  which  the  pros  and  cons  are 
apparently  both  convincing,  appear  nicely  balanced,  and  unclearly  related 
to  later  events— and  In  which  the  sincerity  of  the  proponents  of  either  side 
Is  equally  convincing — decisions  tend  to  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  Individ¬ 
ual  personality,  national  tradition,  or  lnsrtla.  Thua  to  large  extent  and  to 
a  high  degree,  governments  appear  to  depend  upon  the  functioning  of  chanoe. 
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One  of  the  determining  els  meats  In  the  government 'e  Initial  decisions 
as  to  strategy  end  degree  of  foroe  la  the  possible  reaction,  both  current  end 
future,  of  the  people  In  the  country.  No  regime,  no  matter  bow  arbitrary, 
leaves  this  factor  oompletely  out  of  aooount;  the  arbitrary  government,  In 
fact,  depends  on  tbs  apathy  of  the  gensni  populace.  Its  toleration  of  the 
government's  actions,  as  proof  of  its  legitimacy.  In  no  me  ways,  popular 
approval  of  the  government  Is  tbs  practical  measure  of  legitimacy,  whether 
the  government  be  arbitrary  or  constitutional. 


When  revolutionary  warfare  ooours,  there  la  a  breach  In  the  wall  of  the 
governmental  structure.  The  violence  demonstrates  both  the  nonsdberence 
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of  some  segment  of  the  population  to  the  regime  and  its  Inability  to  perform 
one  of  the  functions  of  government,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  This 
gap  in  the  credibility  of  the  regime  as  a  legitimate  government  may  be  closed 
or  it  may  be  widened  by  the  notions  that  are  taken  to  deal  with  the  confllot. 
From  the  very  start,  then,  the  government  is  concerned  to  maintain  the 
support  of  the  population,  or  at  least  Its  quiet  toleration  or  apathy. 

The  government's  selection  of  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  Insurgency 
reflects,  among  other  points,  the  regime's  best  guess  as  to  how  the  public 
will  react.  The  degree  of  force,  whether  high  or  low,  is  tailored  to  some 
extent  at  least  on  the  regime's  perception  of  what  the  public  wants  or  will 
tolerate.  Too  much,  and  popular  reactions  may  sway  in  sympathy  toward 
the  Insurgents;  too  little,  and  the  public  may  blame  the  government  for  not 
enforcing  law  and  order. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  popular  reactions,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  revolutionary  warfare,  the  government  often  baa  a  difficult 
decision  to  make  concerning  how  much  public  attention  it  will  give  to  the 
Insurgents.  9u>uld  it  debate  the  revolutionists'  demands?  Should  It  explain 
its  own  position?  Should  It  counter  Insurgent  propaganda  against  Itself? 

Arguments  can  again  be  made  on  both  ald<  s  of  these  Issues.  On  the 
affirmative  aide,  it  may  be  stated  that  communicating  with  its  cltUona  is 
a  governmental  duty,  that  only  an  informed  populace  can  give  lta  govern-' 
meat  the  intelligent  support  that  It  needs.  On  the  negative  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  many  practical  reasons  are  voioed  against  dismission  of  insurgent 
demands.  For  one  thing,  it  gives  the  revolutionists  greater  coverage  than 
they  might  otherwise  get.  It  endows  the  Insurgents  with  an  aura  of  respecta¬ 
bility  and  credibility  to  hrve  the  government  seriously  argue  their  points. 
Further,  it  has  been  argued  that  in  order  to  respond  compelllngly,  the 
govern rr.  nt  has  to  reveal  more  about  what  It  Knows  than  is  wise. 51  Thus 
any  gain  in  popular  reaction  might  be  more  than  offset  by  a  drop  in  intel¬ 
ligence  capability. 

In  many  countries,  the  government  is  not  under  obligation  to  discuss 
the  Issues,  and  where  populations  are  apparently  uninterested  in  the  insur¬ 
gent  demands,  governments  have  found  it  advantageous  not  to  create  any 
Interest.  Where  Interested  and  aware  electorates  exist,  the  situation  is 
entirely  different.  How  much  discussion  should  there  be?  Of  what  kind? 

On  theae  points  there  la  much  advice  but  little  agreement. 
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"QUICK  RESOLUTION"  REVIEWED 

First  of  all.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  most  cases  of  revolutionary 
warfare  are  apparently  of  short  duration.  Furthermore,  since  there  have  been 
relatively  few  governmental  turnovers  In  comparison  with  the  number  of  In¬ 
stances  of  "unequivocal  examples"  of  internal  war,  most  cates  are  apparently 
quickly  resolved  in  ♦lie.  Incumbent  regime's  favor.  The  precise  extent  of  or 
reasons  for  thin  phenomenon  are,  however,  unknown.  Two  avenues  of  possible 
value  have  been  explored  In  this  papor:  First,  the  conditions  or  events  that  have 
beun  thought  to  Initiate  violence  have  been  discussed;  and  second,  consideration 
has  been  given  to  some  of  the  problems  and  constraints  that  Influence  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  Initial  reactions. 


Functioning  of  Prec'pltants 

What  la  known  about  the  preolpltaats  of  revolutionary  violenoe  la,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  derived  mainiy  from  the  study  of  cases  In  whioh  violenoe  was  not  Im¬ 
mediately  put  down.  The  general  strike,  the  mob.  the  sporadic  guerrilla  attacks 
that  tho  government  suooeeda  In  stilling  do  not  arouse  much  attention.  It  Is  not 
news  wh  m  the  administration  does  Its  Job  In  a  routine  and  rapid  faahton.  Thus 
there  ate  gaps  in  our  knowledge:  Are  the  precipitant s  of  such  relatively  eaally- 
ended  Insurrections  essentially  different  from  those  that  last  longer?  Is  there 
some  association  between  the  precipitating  event  and  the  early  ending? 

Furthermore,  le  there  some  possibility  that  oertatn  typss  of  precipitating 
events  may  favor  a  resolution  for  the  government?  Wore  the  triggering  Incidents 
essentially  different  for  those  oases  in  which  governments  ultimately  prevailed 
.ts  oompered  with  oases  of  government  draws  or  losses? 

In  order  to  assess  the  importance  of  preolpltaats  It  seems  neosssary  to  know 
bow  frequently  they  may  operate  without  the  occurrence  of  Insurrection,  even 
though  an  insurgent  organization  may  exist.  When  and  under  what  conditions 
does  financial  crisis  occur  without  Internal  conflict  breaking  out?  To  what 
extent  are  Insurgent  operations  to  be  expected  after  a  successful  revolution 
elsewhere?  Are  all  or  even  most  geveremant  errors,  even  egregious  onew, 
"rewarded"  with  the  outbreak  or  increase  of  revolutionary  violence?  Don't 
some  nations  suffer  military  disaster  without  triggering  insurgent  operations? 
Precipitant*,  lilt*  causes,  must  optrato  In  a  generally  precise  fashion  If  one  le 
to  regard  them  as  useful  tools  In  measuring  governmental  vulnerability  to 
revolutionary  warfare. 

In  some  subjective  rank  ordering  of  governments*  danger e,  defection  of  the 
armed  forces  strikes  at  least  this  observer  ae  the  most  dangerous  and  therefore 
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possibly  most  likely  precipitant  of  violence.  All  other  preclpitants  seem  of 
lesser  nature;  this  one  leaves  the  government  essentially  defenseless.  With  a 
loyal  army,  the  government  can  and  does  overcome  other  factors.  For  example, 
the  insurrections  that  swept  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  in  1848  in  echo  of  tho 
tuccesoful  February  revolution  in  Paris  were  mostly  put  down  by  vigorous  mili¬ 
tary  action.  Government  force  has  been  decisive  in  oases  of  insurgent  operations 
initiated  by  reason  of  government  mistakes,  or  financial  crisis,  or  coaccious  in¬ 
surgent  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  before  one  aocepts  defection  of  the  army 
as  a  "definite"  precipitant,  one  would  want  to  know  how  many  instances  there  are 
where  Insurgents  have  not  struck  even  in  the  face  of  the  occur  -once  of  ouch 
defection. 

Military  morale  and  loyalty  seem  doubly  Important  as  preclpitants  beoause 
they  are  things  which  governments  may  be  able  to  do  something  about,  while 
other  preclpitants  appear  less  ausoeptlhle  to  such  action.  Governments,  no 
matter  how  powerful,  find  It  difficult  to  stop  revolution  from  occurring  else¬ 
where.  Given  time,  all  governments  are  bound  to  make  mistakes  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  streva.  Flnnnoial  orisls  may  be  beyond  control.  But  the  army  Is 
an  Integral  element  of  the  governmental  structure  and  should  be  amenable  to 
some  degree  of  management.  Experience  suggests  that  defection  doesn't  grip 
all  elements  of  any  army  equally  at  the  same  moment.  There  is  room  for 
governmental  deolsion  and  notion.  Furthermore,  this  ia  an  area  where  U.  S. 
security  assistance  programs  for  other  nations  may  operate  in  a  positive  manner. 

Thu  possibility  of  a  combination  of  precipitating  factors  operating  simul¬ 
taneously  seems  highly  likely;  and  Lenin's  three  "objective  conditions"  offer 
one  version  of  what  the  set  should  Include— support  of  an  advanced  olasa,  a 
revolutionary  upsurge  of  the  people,  and  the  functioning  of  a  tuning  point  In 
the  relations  of  government  vls-i-vls  the  Insurgents.  Selection  of  a  set  of 
such  conditions  appears  to  indicate  that  Lenin  felt  that  many  factors  should 
operate  simultaneously  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists  before  they  should  under¬ 
take  the  risks  of  direct  oonfrontaticn,  ever,  against  a  very  weak  governmaat. 

One  may  speculate  from  this  that  the  relatively  strong  government  may  not 
need  to  worry  overmuch  about  precipitating  conditions,  that  rather  it  is  the 
already  weakened  and  problem-ridden  government  that  must  monitor  most 
carefully  the  ooourrenoe  of  precipitating  elements. 


There  are  at  least  two  major  results  of  the  government's  Initial  response 
to  the  ooourrenoe  of  revolutionary  warfare  that  one  would  like  to  be  able  to 
estimate.  First,  what  kind  of  initial  response  is  most  apt  to  acnieve  a  quick 
resolution  of  the  ounfllct?  And  eeoood,  what  effect  do  the  government's  first 
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reactions  have  on  later  development!,  should  these  measures  fall  to  end  the 
conflict  quickly?  Each  of  these  points  will  be  dlscuusei  Ir  t  iro. 


Short-Term  Results 

When  the  government's  counterrevolutionary  measures  succeed  within  a 
Tuiuuvely  short  space  of  time,  that  Is,  less  than  a  year,  the  regime  is  gener¬ 
ally  applauded.  The  threat  of  internal  turmoil  and  conflict  are  over,  at  least 
for  a  while,  hopefully  for  a  long  time.  The  government  tends  to  relax,  and 
the  people  continue  In  tuuu  auuuvtuuuil  way;.  Or  at  least  this  seems  to  be 
the  soenarlo. 

The  fru stating  thing  about  that  view  Is  that  It  omits  so  much  of  what  needs 
to  be  known  For  example:  Which  measures  appeared  to  work  beat?  Under 
what  conditions?  Old  they  work  la  most  oases  where  they  were  used— or  were 
they  only  chance  oceurranoos?  Which  measures  tailed?  Under  what  conditions? 
How  long  does  a  period  of  quiet  continue  after  various  types  of  government 
responses? 

Beyond  the  measures  applied  during  the  conflict  period,  what  follow-on 
and  consolidation  measures  did  the  government  apply  In  the  post-conflict 
period?  Did  it  attempt  to  correot  what  It  sew  as  basic  deficiencies,  Just 
grievances,  root  causes  of  dissatisfaction?  Wen  eoonomle  conditions  Im¬ 
proved?  Waa  the  basis  enlarged  for  greater  participation  in  the  political 
process?  Was  the  period  of  post-lnsurgenoy  quiet  significantly  longer  for 
those  governments  that  undertook  to  eomot  conditions  after  the  revolution¬ 
ary  warfare  had  ceased  than  for  thorn  governments  which  did  nothing? 

Can  a  government  successfully  deal  with  Insurgency  by  treating  it  as  part 
of  the  political  process  and  more  or  leas  living  with  It,  as  in  postwar  Burma? 
Are  there  response  models  that  differ  according  to  the  kind  of  Insurgents,  or 
the  cultural  mores  of  certain  areas?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  for 
which  one  would  like  answers. 

On  a  •  poo  If  Sc  case  basis,  there  are  often  good  answers  to  such  questions. 
But  what  do  they  mean  unless  the  oases  are  comparatively  analysed?  If  we 
accept  the  need  for  ameliorative  consolidation  operations  In  tbs  pnst-oonfllot 
period  on  the  basis  of  jases  A,  B,  and  C— about  which  we  happen  to  know— are 
ws  not  rejecting  by  neglect  the  data  of  oases  D,  K,  and  F— about  which  we  do 
not  know? 

At  the  present  time  the  u.  8.  Government  la  pn needing  along  doctrinal 
Unas  for  whloh  the  "proof"  Is  looking,  tyfclle  doctrine  Implies  assurance  of 


what  should  work,  some  careful  checking  needs  to  be  done  on  whether  it  in 
fact  does  work.  In  tho  short  run— and  In  the  long  run. 


Long-Range  Effects 

Granting  that,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  one  cannot  definitely  aenert 
that  a  specific  set  of  initial  reactions  appears  to  hold  a  critical  advantage  over 
another  set  in  achieving  a  quick  resolution  to  revolutionary  conflict,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  inquire  ae  to  the  long-range  effects  of  such  actions.  Borne  writers 
have  indeed  suggested  that  the  government's  initial  handling  of  tne  situation  sets 
the  tone— creates  the  "crucial  parameters”  of  the  conflict.  Whether  and  to  what 
extent  this  Is  true  Is  extremely  important.  If  the  incumbent  government  cannot 
be  sure  that  a  given  action  will  resolve  the  conflict,  it  may  not  want  to  adopt  such 
a  measure  if  it  would  thereby  chanoe  Jeopardising  the  future. 

Like  many  others,  th'a  question  of  long-range  effects  ia  one  about  whioh 
very  little  is  known.  vUwlng  any  conclusions  as  highly  tentative  and  auggeetlve 
in  nature,  one  may  only  attempt  at  this  time  to  ask  whether  any  of  the  problems 
discussed  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  chapter  have  a  strong  association  with 
the  later  outcome  of  the  conflict.  Does  early  identification  of  the  insurgency 
characterize  those  governments  that  ultimately  emerge  victorious?  Whioh 
strategy— that  emphasising  political  or  military  means— la  more  related  to 
ultimate  government  suooeas?  Does  the  .degree  tn.  force  initially  applied  appear 
to  be  associated  with  later  government  wins  or  losses— that  la,  who  la  right, 
the  "hard"  or  "soft"  liners?  Hew  does  initial  popular  reaction  ^pear  to  be 
related  to  long-range  outoome? 

Using  as  a  base,  44  cases  of  revolutionary  warfare  in  the  20th  century,  22 
government  military  wine  and  22  government  military  nonwins  (draws  and  losses) , 
one  may  ask  whether  the  group  of  oases  characterized  by  early  identification  of 
the  Insurgent  organisation  were  oompoeed  jnalnly  of  government  winners.  Al¬ 
though  *he  researchers  tended  to  bo  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  affirmative ,  they 
could  find  no  support  for  their  belief  in  the  data.  Governments  that  identified 
the  Insurgents  soon  after  the  organization  phase  had  begun  and  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  overt  operations  won  slightly  lest  often,  when  operations  lasted  more 
than  a  year,  than  those  whose  Identification  process  was  less  successful.  The 
slight  difference  In  the  two  rates  Is,  however,  meaningless. « 
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Identification  of 
Insurgent  Organization 

Total 

Cases 

Government 

Wins 

Percent 

Wins 

Early  identification 

IB 

9 

47* 

Later  identification 

26 

13 

62* 

N-44 

Table  3.  Initial  Identification  of  Insurgent  Organization 
and  Long-term  Military  Outcome. 


The  above  figures  do  not  mean  that  Identification  of  the  insurgency  should  be 
disregarded  as  on  Important  step.  It  docs  suggest  that  time  may  be  somewhat 
more  forgiving  than  was  originally  thought,  and  that  Initial  capability  In  this 
regard  neither  precludes  nor  foreshadows  an  ultimate  victory  for  the  government. 
Thle  idea  wae  reinforced  in  another  Inquiry  that  ooneidered  Initial  lutelllgenoe 
capability  In  general  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  and  for  which  allghtly  dif¬ 
ferent  criteria  ware  used.  Here,  IS  governmenta  were  rated  as  "good"  In  thle 
reapeot,  86  "poor."  Thetr  win  rates  were  SC  percent  end  46  percent  respect¬ 
ively,  rates  that  also  yleldrd  no  indication  of  any  Important  Individual  associa¬ 
tion  with  later  military  outcome.1* 

From  the  same  tentative  point  of  vlew—heurlstlc  at  best— one  may  consider 
a  possible  relationship  b<  tween  the  initial  choice  of  strategic  emphasis  and  late.' 
military  outcome.  For  these  cases— for  which  a  fast  resolution  of  ths  conflict 
was  with  only  a  few  sxoeptlone  lmposelble-there  generally  appeared  to  be  ns 
particular  Impediment  to  a  later  government  win,  whichever  strategy  wae  first 
pursued. 


Initial  Strategic  Total  Government  Percent 


Kmphaale 

Cases 

Wins 

Wins 

Mainly  Political 

12 

7 

68* 

Mainly  Military 

32 

15 

47* 

N-44 

Table  4.  Initial  Strategic  Emphasis  and  Long-term 
Military  Outcome 
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Although  the  percentage  of  wine  following  an  Initial  political  emphasis  at  first 
appeared  to  be  promising,  no  particularly  strong  relationship  between  It  and 
long-term  military  outcome  could  be  ascertained.  ** 

Still  again,  It  may  be  asked  what  association  might  be  shown  when  the 
Initial  dagreo  of  fcrce  was  considered.  All  of  these  governments  used  some 
force.  Was  there  a  difference,  however,  between  the  outcomes  in  those  cases 
where  the  initial  reaction  was  quick  and  strong  rather  than  delayed?  Again— 
and  again  surprisingly— there  appeared  to  be  no  particular  association  between 
this  condition  and  later  military  outcome.** 


Initial  Degree  of 

Force 

Total 

Cases 

Government 

Wine 

Percent 

Wine 

Rapid,  strong 

20 

IS 

52  * 

Delayed 

18 

9 

47* 

N.44 

Table  A.  Initial  Degree  of  Foroe  Used  by  Government 
and  Long-term  Military  Outcome 


I  Finally,  one  may  ask  whether  ary  relationship  might  possibly  exist  between 

t  the  Initial  popular  view  of  the  government  In  the  oo untry  as  a  whole  at  the  beginning 

Iof  revolutionary  warfare  and  Its  long-term  outcome.  Considering  popular  reactions 
to  be  favorable  to  the  government  even  when  they  oould  best  bn  characterized  as 
grudging  support,  apathetic  Indifference,  or  strict  neutrality,  the  survey  of  44  cases 
Indicated  that  a  high  relationship  exists  between  this  variable  and  later  military 
f  outcome.  *• 


Initial  Support  for 
Government 

Total 

Caeee 

Government 

Wins 

Percent 

Wine 

Neutral  to  Supportive 

19 

IS 

68* 

Nonsupportlve  to  hostile 

26 

9 

36* 

N-  44 

Table  6.  Initial  Popular  Support  for  Government  and 
Long-term  Military  Outcome 
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The  strong  association  between  Initial  popular  attitudes  and  ultimate  outcome 
Is  highly  suggestive  and  deserves  further  probing.  It  Is  possible  that  this  relation¬ 
ship  may  mean  that  the  Initial  reactions  of  the  government  are  in  (act  lees  Important 
Insofar  as  ultimate  success  Is  concerned  than  may  be  thought— granted  that  (1)  the 
government  can  contain  the  threat  if  not  end  It  and  (2)  the  population  remains  neu¬ 
tral  to  gupfortlve  of  the  government.  It  seems  extremely  Important  to  discover 
the  real  determinants  of  public  attitude,  beyond  the  faolle  conjectures  that  press 
upon  us.  Furthermore,  popular  expectations  may  differ  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  different  cultures.  If  so,  American  policy  advice  to  other  governments,  taking 
Into  account  different  social  systems  and  different  cultural  perceptions,  may  become 
more  fie  Ibis  and  realistic.  ‘ 

M  >re  definitive  Information  on  the  quick  resolution  o!  revolutionary  warfare 
la  altogether  necessary  If  governments  are  to  be  able  to  deal  v/lth  this  type  of 
violence  with  any  degree  of  efficacy.  Totalitarian  governments  relying  on  the 
massive  application  of  force  appear  to  have  found  at  leest  one  way  of  quickly 
ending  insurrection  and  keeping  dissident  populations  In  line.  If  this  Is  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  more  liberal  and  oenu  ltutional  powers,  they  have  very  few  guide¬ 
lines  as  to  how  to  treat  the  matter  differently.  It  would  appear  that  at  the  present 
time  cur  knowledge  is  Insufficient  to  tell  us  whether  It  Is  chance  or  certain  spe¬ 
cific  conditions  and  notlone  that  play  a  major  "ole  In  determining  whether  rev¬ 
olutionary  warfare  will  be  quickly  ended  or  will  oontlnue  for  a  long  time. 
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Chapter  V! 

LONG-TERM  RESOLUTION  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE 


When  the  government  finds  that  it  has  been  unable  to  resolve  quickly  the 
problem  of  revolutionary  warfare,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  now  Involved 
in  a  long-range  action,  arbitrarily  defined  in  this  paper  as  lasting,  even  if 
spasmodically,  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  fact  that  operations  have  lasted— and  are  tasting— so  long  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  disaster  for  the  government,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.  Some  governments  have  been  so  weak  at  the  start  of  insurgent  operations 
that  mere  survival  seems  to  be  a  miracle.  Some  have  been  uncertain  how  to 
proceed  in  the  face  of  public  ambiguity  concerning  the  insurgency.  Some  have 
bought  time  needed  to  expand  their  police  and  seourity  forces.  Some  have 
honestly  tried  to  use  ameliorative  measures  to  meet  what  v/ere  granted  to  bo 
Just  grievances  only  to  encounter  even  stronger  demands.  Some  have  made 
false  estimates  of  the  situation  and  initial  blunders.  Some  have  assessed  the 
danger  of  a  long-term,  low  key  operation  aa  Usb  dangerous  to  themselves 
than  a  major  offensive. 

For  whatever  reason  that  the  conflict  has  lasted  so  long,  the  insurgents' 
advantage.  If  it  is  one,  is  not  overwhelming.  Based  on  the  experience  of  the 
previously  mentioned  44  studied  oaees,  in  which  2 %  were  government  military 
wins,  the  government  has  an  approximately  even  chance  of  prevailing  even  In 
these  long-  term  instances.  Until  one  la  able  to  compare  this  rate  with  that 
for  quickly-resolved  oases.  It  is  impossible  to  got  a  more  accurate  estimate 
of  the  disparity  or  disadvantage  to  the  government  of  not  settling  things 
quickly.  In  any  event,  the  government's  long-term  position  is  not  hopeless. 

The  intent  of  this  chapter  ia  to  explore  some  of  the  measures  that  gov¬ 
ernments  have  taken  when  confronted  with  long-term  revolutionary  opo ra¬ 
tio  as  and  to  discuss  characteristics  that  have  been  pertinent  to  their  survival 
over  the  long  pull.  To  a  major  extent  this  work  la  based  on  a  previous  AIR 
study  o!  characteristics  of  revolutionary  warfare  in  relation  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  military  success,  i  It  should  be  specifically  noted  that,  In  this  chapter, 
one  Is  dealing  with  generalisations  and  that,  therefore,  any  given  finding  may 
or  may  not  apply  to  a  specific  case.  Individual  circumstanoes  and  individual 
need  may  override  any  finding  of  the  analysis  presented  hero.  The  fact  that 
a  generalisation  doe*  not  apply  to  a  given  experience  does  not,  however. 
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Invalidate  its  usefulness.  In  fact,  generalisation  of  thia  sort  is  valuable  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  the  misapplication  of  lessons  from  one  case  to  another 
without  careful  reflection  and  consideration  of  other  possibly  contradictory 
experiences. 


MILITARY  SUCCE3S— A  MAJOR  FACTOR  IN  GOVERNMENTAL 
POLITICAL  SURVIVAL 

A  mujor  assumption  of  this  chapter  is  that  a  government  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  military  success  even  though  the  insurgency  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  it  appears  to  have  more  political  and  economic  than  military  overtones. 
That  revolutionary  warfare  "require!  a  political  solution,  as  everyone  knows," 
is  sc  much  the  dally  text  of  newspapers  and  Journals  that  It  has  passed  into 
the  lore  of  common  witdcm.  Experiential  evldanoe  does  not  refute  this  dictum, 
but  experience  also  suggests  that  government  military  success  generally  ac¬ 
companies  and  precedes  government  political  success.  First,  then,  one  may 
sesk  to  define  military  and  political  outcomes. 

For  the  44  studied  situations,  military  outcomes  were  defined  in  the 
following  manner.  Cases  of  government  military  success  hsd  to  meet  four 
conditlone:  (1)  destruction  or  disbandment  of  the  major  part  of  tbs  revolu¬ 
tionary  force,  (2)  integrity  of  the  major  part  of  the  govexnmant'a  military 
force  and  its  control  over  most  of  the  country  end  the  seat  of  government, 

(3)  cessation  of  revolutionary  ope  rations  or  at  least  their  diminution  to  a 
tolerable  level  posing  no  real  throat  to  the  government,  and  (4)  resumption 
of  normal  civilian  activity.  Military  draws  were  those  in  which  any  one  of 
the  following  conditions  obtained:  Either  revolutionary  operations  were  still 
continuing,  or  neither  side  had  achieved  a  military  win  when  other  events 
interrupted  to  end  the  conflict  at  e  different  level,  or  the  forces  of  both  sides 
remained  Intact  with  the  strong  possibility  that  conflict  would  resume.  Gov¬ 
ernment  military  loesea  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  meet  two  criteria:  (1) 
Security  forces  had  to  have  disintegrated,  suffered  defeat,  or  withdrawn 
from  the  area  because  of  Insurgent  activity  or  defection  to  the  insurgent 
side;  end  simultaneously,  <2)  insurgent  forces  remained  Intaot  and  In  con¬ 
trol  of  the  major  pert  of  the  country. 

A  fovsrnment  political  win  was  defined  as  the  ability  of  the  govwrament, 
for  five  years  following  the  termination  of  conflict,  to  ■*»•«*** in  control  in  n 
political  form  systemleslly  and  bealoally  agreeable  to  the  government  that 
bed  originally  fheed  the  insurgency.  This  definition,  It  should  he  noted, 
does  not  neoaaasrily  preclude  a  change  of  personnel  la  the  regime. 
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From  the  government’s  viewpoint,  military  success  Is  definitely  preferable 
to  either  a  loss  or  a  draw,  as  the  table  below  demonstrates: 


Government 

Military  Outcomes 

Total 

Government 
Political  Wins 

Percentage  of 
Political  Wins 

Wins 

22 

IB 

864 

Draws 

19 

5 

26  4 

Losses 

3 

0 

o4 

N»44 _ 

Tabic  7.  Government  Military  Outcomes  Compared  with 
Government  Political  Wins. 

One  of  the  striking  aspects  of  the  above  table  is  how  seldom  governments 
’lose"  according  to  tbs  above  criteria.  Only  slightly  less  striking  Is  the  fact 
that  the  government,  if  It  alma  to  achieve  a  political  settlement  favorable  to 
itself,  can  111  afford  anything  leaa  than  a  military  win.  In  Internal  conflict, 
military  draws  do  not  generally  endow  the  government  with  the  political 
strength  to  achieve  at  the  oonferenoe  table  what  it  cannot  win  on  the  'battle¬ 
field.  "  Because  government  military  draws  appear  to  be  almost  as  unfavor¬ 
able  as  losses  to  eventual  political  success,  they  were  combi.ied  Into  a  nonwin 
category.  The  criterion  was  thus  dichotomized  Into  a  wln-nonwln  situation. 

While  a  government  military  win  appears  to  enhance  the  likelihood  of  a 
government  political  win,  It  should  not  be  thought  that  a  military  victory  is 
the  only  or  even  the  foremost  clamant  in  csrtaln  revolutionary  wars,  nor 
that  It  always  assures  success,  nor  that  political  success  cannot  occasionally 
be  achieved  without  a  full  military  win.  From  the  opposite  viewpoint,  it  Is 
also  true  that  some  military  wins  have  bean  followed  by  political  settlements 
that  were  not  in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  government  that  faced  the 
original  outbreak  of  violence.  Nonetheless,  it  is  Important  to  note  that  gov¬ 
ernment  military  success  generally  remains  an  alemsnt  vary  strongly  related 
to  the  ultimate  political  settlement  of  revolutionary  warfare  In  a  manner  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Incumbent  regime. 

For  this  reason.  It  appears  reasonable ,  in  t  paper  addressing  the  problem 
from  the  governmental  viewpoint,  to  eeek  those  characteristics  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  situation  that  generally  appear  to  operate  favorably  Insofar  as  govern¬ 
ment  military  suooess  Is  conoerned.  This  la  not  to  say  that  they  always  operate 
favorably.  Every  characteristic.  Indeed,  exhibited  oases  where  negative  results 
obtained  even  when  e  generally  favorable  response  was  operative.  In  analysing 
past  oases  in  this  manner,  furthermore,  it  should  be  realised  that  the  work  la 
descriptive  of  the  pest  and  is  not  necessarily  predictive  of  the  future.  Nonetheless, 
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It  would  be  a  step  forward  If  tendencies  could  be  discerned.  In  this  spirit,  In  the 
next  three  sections  of  this  chapter  various  characteristics  of  the  environment 
and  background,  of  the  insurgents'  performance,  and  of  the  incumbents'  perform¬ 
ance  will  be  considered  as  to  their  Individual  relationship  to  government  military 
success. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  BACKGROUND  IN  RELATION  TO  MILITARY  OUTCOME 

It  seems  eminently  reasonable  that  one  should  ask  whether  there  were  any 
spoclflc  factors  Inherent  in  the  environment  or  background  of  the  considered 
cases  that  appeared  to  be  strongly  associated  with  government  military  success. 
Were  certain  temporal,  physical,  or  sociocultural  patterns  related  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  military  win?  How  did  economic  or  political  conditions  In  the  country  re¬ 
late  to  the  military  outcome?  Did  countries  having  a  legacy  cf  previous  vlolenoe 
show  a  tendency  for  their  governments  to  win— or  loss?  Were  oertaln  possible 
preconditions  or  preolpltants  of  oonfllct  linked  to  a  given  military  outoome? 

A  strong  point  must  be  made  here  that  a  possible  relationship  between  any 
considered  precondition  of  oonfllct  and  military  outoome  ttys  nothing,  in  Itself, 
about  the  causes  of  revolutionary  warfare.  Without  a  "control  group"  of  cases 
In  which  Insurgent  violence  did  not  occur,  one  cannot  know,  for  example,  that  the 
marked  Inequality  In  the  distribution  of  wealth  that  was  noted  in  SB  of  the  44  studied 
cases  of  revolutionary  warfare  might  oot  also  occur  at  the  same  rato  in  non- 
revolutionary  countries.  In  this  paper,  one  Is  thus  examining  only  the  possible 
relationship  of  the  precondition  with  Anal  military  outcome:  For  example,  were 
oases  in  whloh  there  was  marked  Inequality  of  wealth  distribution  more  or  leas 
likely  to  be  government  military  wins? 


Outcome-Related  Ch  iracterletlcs 

It  ws  -j  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  strong  association  between  government 
military  success  and  the  environment  In  whloh  the  revolutionary  violence  was 
generated.  Although  48  conditions  of  the  environment  were  examined,  only  one 
characteristic  appeared  to  be  highly  related  to  government  military  suooess: 
When  the  Insurgency  had  been  organised  as  a  movement  committed  to  violence 
for  less  than  a  year  before  the  outbreak  ofh^stUlUpa,  the  government  tended 
to  win. 


'yi-JMlfr&v-mtsm  ««e»-  ■  ■ 


Long-term  Retolutlon 


Occurrence  of  Violence 
After  Organisation 

No. 

Cases 

Government 
Military  Wine 

Percent 

Wins 

Within  one  year 

14 

9 

64* 

One -to- 10  years  lator 

21 

6 

29* 

Unknown 

9 

N<*_44 _ _ _ _ 

Table  8.  Interval  Between  Inaargent  Organisation  and 
Occurrence  of  Violence  Compared  with 
Government  Military  Wine.  1 

Thia  finding  gives  aome  strength  to  the  Idea  that  less  mature  revolutionary 
organic  at  Iona  may  be  eaaler  to  defeat  than  those  that  have  gone  through  a  longer 
period  of  maturation  and  strengthening.  It  suggests  also  one  specific  circum¬ 
stance  undar  which  the  government's  early  adoption  of  a  military  strategy  might 
be  appropriate.  Even  so,  there  aie  numerous  considerations  to  be  taken  Into 
aooount  before  a  government  ruehea  into  an  early  em^h:.  on  rr.^lt-vy 
operations. 

Two  other  ooaditiouH  of  the  environmental  background  wers  suggestively, 
if  not  strongly,  associated  with  government  military  success.  Governments 
tended  to  win  military  victorias  at  a  somewhat  higher  rats  when  the  regime 
was  totallUrlaa-dlaUtorial  in  nature  rather  than  constltutional-parliamentrry 
or  even  authoritarian -oligarchic .  Again,  governments  were  somewhat  favored 
whan  the  conflict  oocurred  in  an  area  where  the  use  of  force  to  create  polltloal 
change  had  occurred  within  the  pest  five  years.  These  findings  appear  to  mark 
out  arena  tor  further  study  rather  than  to  suggest  appropriate  behavior  or 
strategy. 


Non-Balatad  Characteristics 

The  overwhelming  Impression  that  is  left  by  the  analysis  of  environ¬ 
mental  and  background  characteristics  in  (elation  to  final  military  outcome 
le  the  paucity  of  findings.  Of  the  4$  characteristics  that  were  surveyed,  4ft 
ebowed  no  relet  loo  ship  to  military  outoome,  even  at  the  lower  "suggestive" 
level. 


te  of  the  Xnvlroomeat  end  Culture 


What  sorts  of  things  yielded  so  little  assoc  tattoo  with  military  outoome? 
This  too  nosy  have  strong  heuristic  Value.  No  ralaUoashlpc  emerged  between 
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final  military  outcome  and  the  temporal  occurrence  of  the  conflict  before  or  after 
World  War  II,  ita  geographic  location,  the  else  or  insularity  of  the  country,  the 
existence  of  favorable  "guerilla"  terrain,  or  for  tropical  or  temperate  climatic 
conditions. 

Among  the  sociocultural  factors  that  were  reviewed,  not  one  emerged  as 
either  strongly  or  suggestively  related  to  military  outoome.  The  population 
density  of  the  country,  the  dsgree  to  which  It  was  agricultural,  or  urbanized, 
or  westernized,  Its  literacy  rate,  or  the  linguistic  hoterogeneity,  ethnic  bal¬ 
ance,  or  religious  disparateness  of  tha  population  showed  no  particular  associ¬ 
ation  with  military  outcome.  The  existence  of  a  minority  elite  with  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  power — even  when  this  factor  was  consldsted  to  have  been 
a  "cause"  in  the  outbreak  of  violence— showed  no  special  relationship  to  final 
military  outcome.  Other  characteristics  widely  considered  to  have  been  "causal" 
in  the  outbreak  of  violence  also  yielded  no  particular  association  with  final  mili¬ 
tary  outcome:  These  Included  the  existence  of  divisive  ethnic  issues,  religious 
Issues,  regional  differences,  or  urban-rural  conflict.  Sociocultural  character¬ 
istics  considered  in  a  general  sense  showed  no  relationship  with  military  win 
or  loss. 


Economic  and  Political  Factors 

More  surprising,  even  dlsooncertlng,  is  the  fact  that  economic  character¬ 
istic*  of  the  pre-vlolenoe  period  appeared  to  be  unrelated  to  final  military  out¬ 
come.  At  least,  no  association  was  found  to  exist  between  a  government  military 
win  and  the  stage  of  the  country's  eoonomlo  development,  any  Inequality  In  lta 
woaitn  distribution,  or  the  degree  of  Its  eooaomlc  discontent.  Economic  distress 
In  underdeveloped  areas,  a  pessimistic  perception  of  the  ooonomic  trend,  or  the 
apparently  Important  role  of  a  popular  ' devolution  of  rising  expectations"  at  the 
start  of  revolutionary  operations  provided  no  dues. 

Although  two  political  characteristics  were  related  to  some  suggestive 
degree  to  military  outcome,  ten  other  characteristics  showed  no  particular 
relationship.  Whether  the  government  was  Indigenous,  representative,  effi¬ 
cient,  or  tolerant  of  political  opposition  showed  no  apparent  relationship. 

Analysis  of  characteristic*  concerning  the  degree  of  political  disaffection  in 
the  country,  or  lta  long-term  nature,  the  legality  of  a  oommonist  party,  or  the 
communist  role  In  the  outbreak  of  violence  ottered  no  positive  results.  Neither 
politico?  oondKlons  in  general  nor  specific  kinds  of  pclUidkl  conditions  <e.g. , 
political  instability,  repressive  government,  foreign  political  control)  yielded 
even  a  suggestive  level  of  relationship  to  agUltnry  outcome. 


Long-term  Resolution 


Aepectg  of  Violence 

In  deciding  upon  which  characteristics  to  analyze,  preference  was,  of 
course,  given  to  those  that  had  appeared,  at  least  intuitively  to  the  researcher, 
to  be  related  to  military  outcome.  It  was  originally  thought  that  a  high  level 
of  violence  in  the  country's  recent  past  might  have  a  strong  relationship.  The 
only  aspect  of  this  factor  that  showed  any  relationship  to  military  outcome  was, 
as  has  been  noted,  the  tendency  of  governments  that  had  been  changed  by  violence 
within  the  past  five  years  to  win  over  the  revolutionists.  One  may  only  speculate 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this;  perhaps  a  revolutionary  tradition  of  its  own  helps  a 
government  to  overcome  the  next  wave  of  revolutionary  violence.  However, 
four  other  attempts  to  link  past  violence  to  final  military  outcome  resulted  in 
failure.  A  recent  history  of  armed  conflict,  a  high  degree  of  general  violence 
In  the  past  2S  years,  the  traditional  Involvement  of  an  Indigenous  military 
elite  In  the  political  process,  and  violence  considered  as  a  "cause "  yielded  no 
findings  of  particular  relatlonahlp. 

Finally  four  speculations  on  the  relationship  of  the  preconditions  and  pre¬ 
cipitance  in  various  combinations  offered  no  clues  as  to  a  possible  strong 
association  with  final  military  outcome. 


Background  Factor  a  and  Revolutionary  Violence 

What  may  one  think  of  this  large  number  of  propositions— many  embodying 
cherished  notions  of  causal  explanations  of  revolutionary  violence— that  have 
given  no  hint  of  relationship  with  final  military  outcome?  The  conclusion 
suggested  In  this  paper  is  that— whatever  the  merltB  of  these  particular  con¬ 
ditions  as  "causes,"  about  which  !t  has  already  been  established  that  nothing 
can  be  said,  characteristics  of  the  background  appear  to  lose  their  dominance 
once  a  period  of  active  revolutionary  warfare  starts.  At  this  point,  other 
conditions  apparently  play  a  far  more  Important  role  Insofar  an  the  final 
military  outcome  Is  ooncerned. 

That  internal  oonillct,  like  external  conflict,  may  not  be  won  or  lost  on  the 
basis  of  the  factors  that  a  is  thought  to  be  the  causes  or  piecipltants  of  the 
violence  Is  not  necessarily  surprising.  Perhaps  it  says  something  about  the 
general  naivete  of  thinking  on  this  subject,  bnwever,  that  strong  relationships 
should  have  been  somehow  expected  to  emerge.  Although  the  findings  presented 
here  remain  tentative  and  obviously  need  further  verification,  they  meanwhile 
suggest  that,  the  government  faoed  with  revolutionary  violence  of  a  long-term 
nature  may  carry  Ism  burdensome  emotional  baggage  from  the  past  than  wss 
originally  thought.  U  so,  the  focus  of  inquiry  under  the  condition  of  open,  long¬ 
term  vloleooe  shifts  to  the  performance  of  the  two  principals,  the  government 
versus  the  insurgents. 


INSURGENT  PERFORMANCE  IN  RELATION  TO  MILITARY  OUTCOME 


Analysis  of  insurgent  performance  In  these  pest,  long-term  cases  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  violence  did  Indicate  that  a  strong  expectation  of  government  military 
success  appeared  tc  exist  when  the  Insurgents  failed  to  obtain  certain  rapport 
or  to  master  certain  very  hard-core  capabilities.  The  theme  of  this  section 
may  be  briefly  stated  in  terms  of  insurgent  failure  leading  to  government 
success. 


Outcome-Related  Characteristics 

Of  the  insurgent  ,  rformance  characteristics  that  were  analysed,  six 
showed  a  high  relationship  to  military  autcomo,  while  another  sixteen  were 
suggestively  related.  Of  these,  the  first  two  concerned  aspects  of  intelligence 
and  territorial  dispersion. 


Intelligence  and  Area  Dispersion  Characteristics 

Insurgent  intelligence  failures  quite  obviously,  according  to  table  9,  elded 
the  government.  Specifically,  when  the  revolutionists  lacked  an  IntelUgenoe- 
counterlntelllgence  apparatus  at  least  as  effective  as  that  of  the  government,  the 
government  was  clearly  favored.  One  must  note  the  relativity  of  effectiveness; 
an  intelligence  network  that  might  be  quite  poor  compared  to  that  of  a  major 
power  was  more  than  equal  tc  the  task  If  the  opponent's  network  waa  even 
weaker.  In  this  area  at  any  rate.  It  would  appear  to  behoove  the  government 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  capability,  at  least  compared  with  that  of  tbs 
revolution. 


Relative  Effectiveness 
Of  Insurgent 

I-CI  Networks 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

Wins 

Percent 

Wins 

Less  effective 

17 

13 

7  9i 

Equally  effective 

18 

7 

39  i 

Unknown 

9. 

N  *  44 

Table  9.  Insurgent  Effectiveness  In  Intelligence  and 

Counterintelligence  Compared  with  Government 
Military  WlM? 
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Long-term  Resolution 


A  second  characteristic  of  Insurgent  performance  that  appeared  tc  be 
Important  to  the  military  outcome  was  the  general  geographic  dlspt  rslon  or 
concentration  of  operations  within  the  country  as  a  whole.  If  the  operational 
enclaves  of  the  revolution  were  not  dispersed  throughout  the  country  and 
remained  concentrated  In  an  area  not  exceeding  ana-third  of  the  country, 
the  government  was  again  strongly  favored.  As  Indicated  by  table  10,  the 
government  won  72  percent  of  the  cases  where  Insurgent  operations  were 
geographically  limited,  as  against  only  35  percent  of  those  where  they  were 
able  to  extend  their  control  over  a  larger  geographic  area. 


Concentration  of 
Insurgent 

Operations 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

Wins 

Peroent 

Wins 

Concentrated  in 

one  area 

Dispersed  through- 

18 

IB 

72< 

out  country 

No  44 

20 

t» 

35  < 

Table  10.  Insurgent  Concentration  of  Operations 

Compared  with  Government  Military  V/lns. 


Insurgent  ftipply  and  Foreign  Support  Factors 

Another  area  of  Insurgency  deficiency  Uia:  seemed  to  improve  government 
chance •  was  Insurgent  supply  problems.  Indeed,  of  all  the  aspects  of  insurgent 
performance  that  were  analysed,  supply  gaps  or  deficiencies  appeared  to  be 
particularly  crucial  to  the  military  outootne.  Although  these  characteristics 
were  related  individually  to  outcome,  the  apparent  frequency  with  which  the 
relationship  showed  up  under  varying  conditions  merits  further  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  thla  problem..  Four  separate  aspects  of  this  condition  were  highly 
related  to  a  government  military  win.  Governments  tended  to  attain  a  final 
military  suooesa  CD  when  insurgents  had  logistics  problems  serious  enough 
to  binder  their  offensive  operations,  (I)  whan  insurgent  supply  problems  did 
not  Improve,  Ca)  when  insurgerta  lacked  external  sources  of  finds,  and  (<i> 
whan  they  lacked  general  external  logistical  support. 

In  7?  percent  of  the  oases  where  Insurgent  supply  problems  Jumpered 
Insurgent  operation*,  governments  found  military  success.  It  la  important 
to  the  sense  of  thin  Inquiry  that  supply  problems  alone  were  not  sufficient- - 
they  bad  to  detract  from  operational  considerations. 
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Effect  of  Insurgent 

Government 

Logistics  Problems  on 

No. 

Military 

"orcont 

Offensive  Operations 

Cases 

Wine 

Wins 

Seriously  hampered 

72  i 

insurgent  operations 

25 

16 

No  serious  effect 

12 

2 

17  * 

Unknown 

7 

N  =  44 

Table  11.  Inaurgent  Loglstlca  Problem*  Compared 
with  Government  Military  Wins. 


Go  vena  merit  chances  were  alao  definitely  improved  when  the  rovolutlonlete  did 
net  experience  general  improvement  in  supply  difficulties  over  the  course  of  t.me. 

To  an  extent,  of  courao,  thla  characteristics  addreaeoa  the  same  sort  of  problem  as 
the  previous  one,  although  from  a  slightly  different  slant.  More  Inaurgent  organiza¬ 
tions.  for  example,  exhibited  lack  of  Improvement  In  supply  problems  than  manifested 
a  serious  difficulty  with  offensive  operations  because  of  supply  lacks. 


1  rend  in  Insurant 
tupply  Sttuat'jn 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

Wins 

Percent 

Wins 

No  defin\e  improvement 

30 

20 

07* 

lmpro'  pment  shown 

14 

2 

14* 

N-  A 

T'.ole  12.  Insurgent  Supply  Trend  Compared  with 
Government  Military  Wins. 


Investigation  also  showed  that  governmenta  wore  strongly  favored  In  the  mili¬ 
tary  arena  whan  the  revolutionary  organizations  they  faoed  lacked  major  external 
sources  of  fundi  .  When,  in  fact,  tbs  Insurgents  ware  limited  mainly  to  local 
sources,  governmanta  won  a  military  victory  la  70  percent  of  these  oases,  as 
compered  with  only  19  percent  of  the  oases  where  revolutionists  gained  access 
to  external  sources  of  funds. 


I.ong-torm  Roiv.il 
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Insurgents'  Access 

To  Major  Sources 
of  Funds 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

Wins 

Percent 

WlnB 

Mainly  local  sources 

23 

16 

70* 

Major  external  sources 

16 

3 

19* 

Unknown 

5 

N  =  44 

Table  13.  Insurgent  Sources  of  Funds  Compared  With 
Government  Military  Wlna. 


Insofar  aa  military  outcome  was  concerned,  It  was  not  only  important 
whether  Insurgents  could  obtain  foreign  sources  of  funds,  but  whether  they 
oould  get  foreign  loglvtioal  support.  When  the  revolutionary  organization 
either  oould  not  command  this  type  of  help  ox  the  government  could  Interdict 
suoh  supplies,  the  government's  ohauces  of  final  military  vlotory  were  apaln 
much  enhanced,  as  tablo  14  shows. 


Insurgent  Access  to  Government 

Foreign  Logistical  No.  Military  Percent 

Support  Casus  Wins  Wine 


Obtained  little  or 


no  support 

31 

19 

61* 

Gbtalned  important 
amounts 

13 

3 

23* 

N-44 _ _ 

Table  14.  Insurgent  Access  to  Foreign  Logistical  Support 
Compared  with  Government  Military  Wins. 


C  her  Related  Aspects  of  Insurgent  Performance 

At  more  rnodoat  but  suggeatlve  levels,  a  number  t  other  characteristics 
of  the  insurgents'  performance  were  also  related  to  military  outcome.  Seme 
at  thane  ware  variations  of  themes  already  found  to  be  highly  related.  Inaurgout 
geog)  aphlo  concentration  or  dispersion,  for  example,  looked  at  In  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  was  moderately  related  to  government  military  success.  For 
•xample,  governments  tended  to  dsfsst  revolutionists  who  found  their  greatest 
strength,  even  altar  the  opening  of  the  o  call  lot.  In  the  capital  oily  and  urban 


cantors  of  tho  country.  Again,  whore  tho  operational  onoiaveo  of  tho  revolution, 
when  added  up,  totuled  less  than  10  percent  of  the  country,  tho  government  vna 
apt  to  win.  It  hua  been  already  notod  that  tho  government  was  highly  favored 
whon  the  Insurgents  lacked  an  Intelligence-counterintelligence  apimrntua  us  good 
as  the  government's;  in  addition,  ovon  a  goneral  insurgent  failure  to  have  good 
operational  Intelligence  was  suggestively  related  to  government  military 
success. 

Some  insurgent  political  failures  wore  also  mildly  related  to  government 
mliltury  wins.  When  tho  revolutionists  were  (1)  tumble  to  articulate  their  ulme 
In  terms  acceptable  to  tlio  mujorlty  of  the  population,  or  (2)  failed  to  yivo  polit¬ 
ical  Indoctrination  to  their  rank  and  flic,  or  (3)  lacked  n  dominant  insurgent 
personality  with  upp.  al  for  the  country  us  a  whole,  the  relation:  nip  with  mili¬ 
tary  outcome  was  el  least  high  enough  to  be  suggestive, 

Insurgent  failures  In  revolutionary  leadership,  strength,  or  training  were 
also  modestly  aasoolntod  with  government  military  victory.  Lack  of  a  separate 
Insurgent  military  and  political  leadership,  changes  in  top  echelon  field  leader1 
ship  during  operations,  loss  ai  revolutionary  numbers  during  the  course  of 
operations,  failure  to  give  serious  military  training  to  Insurgent  rank  and  fits, 
lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  trained  men  to  conduct  military  training,  or 
Insurgent  inubillly  to  give  definite  programs  of  combat  training  abroad  ull 
appeared  to  bo  related  to  some  interesting  decree  with  government  military 
success. 

Certuln  supply  and  equipment  failures  in  thu  Insurgent  organization  beyond 
those  that  wore  mentioned  abo,.'  ms  being  highly  related  to  military  outcome, 
seemed  to  predispose  somewhat  toward  a  government  military  win.  Whon 
revolutionists  wore  not  Individually  armed  with  personal  weapons,  or  they  faced 
a  critical  lack  of  armu  und  ammunition  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  or 
they  rolled  on  loual  sources  for  arms  and  ammunition,  tho  government  npiawrod 
to  possess  a  tangible  advantage. 

Finally,  it  it  noteworthy  that  even  the  insurgents  lack  of  "psychological 
aid  and  comfort"  such  as  comas  from  diplomatic  or  ideological  support  offered 
by  foreign  powers  or  political  groups  seemed  to  give  a  alight  edge  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  the  overwhelming  reaction  of  the  analyst  must  be  the  somewhat 
unsurprising  one  that  many  of  the  mistakes  or  lacks  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  benefit  tho  government. 


lOllg-lKVIli  Ho«o|l|t|ilM 


HelatodJ '><ii-nolo rlut los 

Thu  above  characteristic*  or  oundliloita,  lilfddy  or  less  tdronglv  nnhutdutmi 
with  military  outcome,  suggest  monsuivs  winch  the  revolutionists  could  not 
afford  to  neglect,  or  did  no  only  «t  a  definite  risk.  Othur  charaeterlntl':*  of 
Ineurgent  performance,  however,  appeared  to  havo  llttlu  or  1,0  relationship 
With  find  mllitnrv  outcome.  Those  n<m-»HMi>clnlod  oliiirnctor'iHtlon  arc  lnt|*>r 
ti'nl  both  to  governmental  end  to  liisurgnot*  for,  tnkon  In  connortlun  with  rotated 
charncterletlua,  they  suggest  pertinent  differences  between  types  of  ctmdlltona. 


Ineurgont  Organlzatlim  und  thu  Holu  of  Communism 

Although  urbun-basod  lnsurgunnies  were  mildly  associated  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  military  auccties,  no  relationship  oould  he  found  to  exist  between  mllllur> 
outcome  and  the  place  of  original  organization  of  th<  Insurganoy,  or  the  numbor 
of  Ineurgent  organizations  Involved  In  revolutionary  warfare,  or  tho  degree  of 
hostility  and  unification  that  took  place  among  the  orgnnlzntlonn. 

Considering  thu  role  that  communism  lute  no  obviously  played  in  (hu  genera¬ 
tion  of  revolution,  It  may  surprise  some  dial  no  single  characteristic  concerning 
the  n>le  of  communism  In  the  Insurgent  organization  apiwarod  to  be  cither 
strongly  or  nilldlv  related  to  final  military  outcome.  Analyzed  characteristics 
Included  such  conditions  as  (1)  the  general,  cvcr-nll  dominance  of  communism 
In  the  Insurgent  organization  structure,  (2)  communist  |ia  it  Id  pat  Ion  from  tno 
start  of  tna  Insurgent  organization,  (3)  communist  domination  and  control  from 
the  start  of  operation*,  <>r  (4)  externnl  communist  propig  mda  support.  'I  hie 
luck  of  relatlanahlp  is  the  more  unexpected  since  un  onrly  query  concurnlng 
extension  or  loss  of  oommunift  control  during  thu  conflict  wui  abortive,  only 
one  instance  being  found  whore  Initially  dominant  communis!  parties  did  not 
gain  or  i  stand  auoh  control.  LXo  these  nonfindings  suggest  that,  while  cc.i- 
munlsm  may  bo  very  Important  Indeed  to  the  gnnesta  und  control  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  organizations,  communist  insurgencies  may  be  aa  vulnerable  hu  othora 
to  government  military  action?  Tho  whole  lasuu  appear.,  to  need  a  new  and 
penetrating  look. 


Inauraant  Political  Characto fistic* 

With  the  exception  of  the  already  noted  characteristic  of  revolutionary 
articulation  of  political  goals  s  jooptable  to  the  population  at  large,  Insurgent 
political  goals  wsre  apparently  also  unrelated  to  final  military  outcome. 
Specifically,  the  acceptability  oi  revolutionary  political  goals  to  the  uieurgent 
population  (rather  than  to  the  general  population!  yielded  no  particular 
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association  with  outcome.  Analysis  of  six  other  characteristics  related  to  polit¬ 
ical  alms  resulted  In  a  failure  to  disclose  any  relationship.  These  Included  goals 
related  to  territorial  claims,  change  of  the  political  system,  nationalism,  accept¬ 
ability  of  national  claims,  and  ethnic  issues.  It  also  made  litt'e  apparent  differ¬ 
ence  to  military  outcome  whether  the  revolutionist  a  maintained  their  political 
alms  during  periods  of  stress. 

Insurgent  political  action,  like  political  goals,  was— with  the  exception  of 
the  moderately  related  characteristic  of  political  training  and  Indoctrination 
for  the  revolutionary  rank  mid  file  (see  above)— apparently  unrelated  to  military 
outcome.  At  least,  no  relationship  could  be  adduced  between  government  mili¬ 
tary  success  and  tho  insurgents'  development  of  an  effective  underground,  use 
of  mass  organizations,  formation  of  a  revolutionary  government,  propagandizing 
of  civilians,  or  propagandizing  of  government  forces.  Since  few,  and  least  cf  ail 
tho  present  writer,  are  wilting  to  believe  that  these  political  actions  are  unimpor¬ 
tant  to  final  outcome,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  further  and  deeper  Into  the 
ways  hi  and  conditions  under  which  such  actions  are  carried  out  to  discover  the 
critical  aspect  which  does  influence  outcome.  That  Ib,  if  the  mere  creation  of 
an  effective  underground  organization  does  not  relate  strongly  with  final  military 
outcome,  what  conditions  or  circumstances  operate  to  negate  its  value? 


Insurgent  Leadership,  Strength,  and  Training 

Despite  the  fact  that  three  characteristics  relating  to  insurgent  leadership 
wore  at  least  suggestively  associated  with  final  military  outcome  tl.e. ,  symbolic 
leader  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  ee  pa  ration  of  military  and  political  leadership, 
and  change  a  in  field  leadership,  as  noted  earlier),  other  characteristics  failed  to 
yield  any  particular  relationship.  No  association  oouid  bo  ascertained  when 
there  was  an  insurgent  leader  whose  charisma  extended  only  to  the  insurgent 
area.  No  major  association  was  discovered  between  outcome  and  the  Insurgents’ 
posse s3lon  of  indigenous  tactical  leadership.  Furthermore,  no  variables  re¬ 
flecting  the  background  of  the  dominant  Insurgent  leadership  yielded  a  strong 
relationship  to  final  military  outcome;  this  Included  class,  age,  education,  or 
world  travol  experience. 

Although  general  Increases  in  revolutionary  strength  over  time  were  sug¬ 
gestively  related  to  military  outcome,  nothing  may  be  Haiti  concerning  any  pos¬ 
sible  relationship  between  that  criterion  and  the  urban-rural  composition  of 
the  Insurgency,  any  particular  percentage  of  revolutionary  supporters  In  the 
general  population,  any  particular  percentage  of  revolutionary  participants  In 
the  general  population,  or  even  the  ethnic  distinctiveness  of  ths  revolutionaries. 
This  last  seemed  somewhat  astonishing,  but  ethnic  distinctiveness  was  followed 
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with  a  government  military  win  In  four  cases  (Kenya,  Malaya,  Madagascar,  and 
South  Wost  Africa),  while  in  four  others  It  was  not  (Angola,  Cameroon,  Iraq,  and 
Israel)* 

Of  characteristics  related  to  Insurgent  recruitment  and  training,  only  the 
giving  of  military  training  and  the  availability  of  cadres  for  military  training 
were,  as  already  notod,  suggestively  associated  with  military  outcome,  the  lack 
of  either  of  these  appearing  to  benefit  the  government.  Nothing  may  be  said, 
however,  concerning  any  relationship  to  outcome  for  the  Insurgents'  use  of 
forced  recruitment,  sporadically  or  generally;  the  place  of  military  training; 
the  else  of  combat  units;  the  creation  of,  or  the  use  of  a  disciplined  revolution¬ 
ary  force. 


Insurgent  Intelligence  and  Operations 

Of  only  three  characteristics  r .dated  to  intelligence  ca  iblllty,  one  turned 
out  to  be  highly  and  one  suggestively  related  to  military  outline,  as  already 
noted.  Only  the  aspect  of  counterintelligence  considered  separately  was  not 
associated  in  any  particular  way. 

Concerning  various  aspects  of  insurgent  violence  and  combat,  two 
characteristics— the  alt*  of  and  the  concentration  of  the  operational  area- 
have  already  been  cited  as  suggestively  and  Importantly  related,  respectively. 

It  was  Impossible,  however,  to  find  any  particular  relationship  between  military 
outcome  and  other  characteristics  of  combat— the  sudden  or  slow  joining  cf  the 
conflict,  'ts  Intensity,  the  revolutionists'  use  of  conventional  tactics,  the  opera¬ 
tional  level  they  had  achieved  by  the  end,  the  availability  to  the  Insurgents  of 
tactical  air  .support,  their  use  of  naval  operations,  their  frequent  use  of  terror¬ 
ism  against  civilians,  the  combat  terrain  or  population  density  of  the  ojiera- 
t tonal  area. 


Insurgent  Supply  Characteristics 

Of  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  Insurgents'  performance,  it  has  been 
noted  that  tbs  logistical  aide  appeared  to  be  extremely  important,  both  In 
numbers  of  characteristics  that  were  related  to  military  outcome  (four  of 
seven)  and  the  Individ  al  degree  of  relatedness.  Only  the  availability  to 
the  Insurgents  of  logistical  air  support,  logistical  naval  support,  or  crew- 
served  weapons  showed  no  relationship,  and  two  of  these  were  represented 
by  so  few  oases  that  analysis  oould  not  be  performed. 

Characteristics  of  foreign  support  for  revolutionary  warfare,  practically 
a  subset  of  Insurgent  logistics,  were  aloo  extremely  Important  In  relationship 
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to  military  outcome.  As  has  been  noted,  when  insurgents  had  external  sources 
of  funds,  or  of  arms  and  ammunition,  or  Important  amounts  of  logistical  support 
in  general,  or  access  to  definite  programs  of  foreign  combat  training,  or  even 
foreign  moral  support,  governments  in  turn  ehowed  a  tendency  to  lose.  However, 
Insurgent  reliance  on  foreign  sources  for  food  and  clothing  or  for  sanctuary 
showed  no  particular  association  with  military  outcome.  Neither  world  attention 
nor  dual  bloc  support  for  the  insurgents  were  fruitful  Inquiries. 

While  it  is  clear  that  there  are  Insurgent  lacks  or  deficiencies  that  clearly 
benefit  the  government,  the  number  of  characteristics  of  Insurgent  performance 
that  displayed  no  pai  ticular  association  with  military  outcome  augment  the 
common  senee  dictum  that  governments  cannot  depend  solely  upon  Insurgent 
failures  to  achieve  military  success.  Thus  one  turns  to  characteristics  of 
the  government  'a  performance  with  some  degree  of  calculation  and  Interest. 


GOVERNMENT  PERFORMANCE  IN  RELATION  TO  MILITARY  OUTCOME 

A  proportionately  higher  number  of  government  performance  characteristics 
were  related  at  strong  levels  to  military  outcome  than  were  characteristics  of 
the  environment/background  or  insurgent  performance.  In  fact,  of  69  analysed 
governmental  characteristics,  ten  were  highly  related  and  eleven  less  strongly 
related  to  a  government  military  win.  Government  actions  may  Indeed  be  as 
or  more  Important  than  any  other  factors  In  the  final  outcome  of  long-drawn'* 
out  cases  of  revolutionary  warfare.  Some  government  actions  appeared  to  be 
more  important  than  others,  however. 


Ou.come-Related  Characteristics 


Political  Aspects 

Four  characteristics  concerning  governmental  political  action  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  final  military  outcome,  three  at  high  levels.  Governments  strongly 
tended  to  find  military  success  when  they  had  achieved  any  one  of  these  polltioal 
goals:  (1)  neutralization  of  insurgent  leadership,  (2)  avoidance  of  political  con¬ 
cessions,  or  (3}  promulgation  of  political  alternatives. 

Although  there  are  specific  cases  In  which  the  government's  capture,  killing, 
and  co-optation  of  a  significant  portion  of  the  top  insurgent  leadership  did  not 
appear  to  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  military  outcome  of  the  revolutionary 
action,  an  for  example  In  Algeria,  anaJyal*  of  the  44  cases  yielded  a  high  rela¬ 
tionship  between  this  characteristic  and  final  military  outoome,  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  winning  In  74  percent  of  the  oases  in  which  such  neutralisation  was 
achieved . 
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Neutralization  of 
Major  Insurgent 
Leadership 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

Wins 

Percent 

Wins 

Successful 

19 

14 

74  i 

Not  successful 

25 

8 

324 

N  =  44 

Table  15.  Government  Neutralization  o i  Major  Insurgent 

Leadership  Compared  with  Government  Military 
Wins. 


A  second  characteristic  of  political  action  that  was  highly  related  to  military 
outcome  was  the  government's  evident  refusal  to  make  political  concessions  to 
insurgent  demands,  as  Indicated  in  table  16. 


Conoecslons  to 
Insurgent 

Demands 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

Wins 

Percent 

Wins 

No  Concessions 

25 

16 

64  4, 

Concessions 

19 

6 

32  i 

N  a  44 

Table  16.  Government  Concussions  to  Insurgent 
Demands  Compared  with  Government 
Military  Wins. 


Apparently  governments  that  attempted  to  placate  Insurgent  demands  and  public 
opinion  simultaneously  have  risked  the  negative  reaction  of  being  viewed  as  too 
weak,  or  aa  offering  'too  little,  too  late."  or  as  reacting  only  oecauee  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government's  ability  to  propose  what 
may  be  viewed  ae  a  new  political  alternative  rather  than  a  concession  has  tended 
to  be  strongly  associated  with  military  success,  as  shown  in  table  17.  The  ele¬ 
ments  that  go  Into  distinguishing  "alternative"  from  "concession"  are  important; 
one  widely  held  hypothesis  is  that  the  Utter  derives  from  s  poslv.on  of  basic 
governmental  weakness,  the  former  front  governmental  strength. 
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Provision  of 
a  Political 
Alternative 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

Wins 

Percent 

Wins 

Alternatives 

20 

14 

70  4 

No  alternatives 

24 

8 

3 

N  *  44 

Table  17.  Government  Provision  of  Political 

Alternatives  Compared  with  Government 
Military  Wins. 


Political  "alternatives"  may  in  some  cases,  appear  to  be  mainly  psychological. 
For  example,  the  alternative  was  coo  side  red  to  be  largely  subsumed  within  the 
person  of  the  charismatic  Wder,  President  flubarno  of  Indonesia,  during  the 
1958-1961  period  of  revolutionary  warfare.  Sometimes  the  alternative  has  been 
a  new  political  program,  involving  tangible  social  or  economic  rewards  ss.  for 
example,  were  offered  in  Malaya  or  Vanesuela.  This  analysis  suggests  as  a 
possible  thesis  the  idea  that  carefully  managed  political  action  taken  during  the 
conflict  period  contributes  to  military  outcome.  Just  as  military  outcome  con¬ 
tributes  to  final  political  success. 

Another  characteristic  related  to  the  above  three  was  also  related  to  mili¬ 
tary  outcome,  but  at  a  less  strong  level.  When  governments  did  not  shift  their 
strategic  emphasis,  that  is  from  political  to  military  emphasis  or  vice  versa, 
during  the  course  of  the  conflict,  they  showed  a  fairly  strong  tendency  to  win  a 
military  victory.  Despite  certain  notable  exceptions— as  for  example  in  the 
Philippines,  Kenya,  and  Venezuela— strategic  consistency  end  continuity  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  desirable. 


Military  Characteristics 

Insofar  as  government  military  strength,  organisation  and  training  were 
concerned,  two  characteristics  demonstrated  a  high  relationship  to  military 
outcome.  For  one  reason  or  another,  governments  that  railed  heavily  oo  the 
use  of  mush  paramilitary  forces  an  home  guards,  village  militia,  etc. ,  did  far 
less  wall  than  those  governments  that  dhl  act  rely  so  heavily  on  Irregular  foroee. 
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Reliance  on  Government 

Paramilitary  No.  Military  Percent 

Foroef  Cases  Wins  Wins 


Little  reliance  26  16  64 i 

Heavy  reliance  19  6  32 1 

N  =  44 

Table  18.  Government  Reliance  on  Paramilitary  Forces 
Compared  with  Government  Military  Wins. 


Actually,  the  Idea  that  prompted  this  Inquiry  was  based  on  the  opposite  hypoth¬ 
esis  gleaned  from  the  very  successful  use  of  paramilitary  forces  In  Kenya. 
When  the  analysis  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  larger  number  of  cases,  however, 
the  extensive  use  of  paramilitary  forces  appeared  to  be  generally  unprofitable 
from  the  government's  standpoint.  This  finding  suggests  again  that  what  is 
successful  in  a  given  specific  Instance  may  not  prove  useful  either  In  another 
specific  Instance  or  on  an  across-the-board  basis. 

A  standard  bit  of  military  doctrine,  that  it  Is  very  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  operations  of  all  forces  In  a  campaign,  was  another  characteristic  that, 
even  If  only  relatively  successM  In  practice,  yielded,  as  shown  in  table  19, 
a  strong  association  with  government  military  success* 


Coordination 
of  Military 

Forces 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

WinB 

Percent 

Wins 

Successful 

24 

16 

67< 

Not  successful 

20 

6 

304 

N- 44 

Table  19.  Government  Coordination  of  Forces 

Compared  With  Government  Military  Wins. 


Of  the  24  oases  In  which  the  government  demonstrated  a  general  ability  to  co¬ 
ordinate  army,  navy,  police,  air,  and  paramilitary  forces  as  and  whan  these  were 
used,  governments  were  mllitar'ly  successful  in  67  percent  of  the  cases. 

Compared  with  the  above  highly  related  characteristics,  the  general  avail¬ 
ability  of  an  adequate  number  of  afibotlve  tactical  leaders  was  associated  with 
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military' outcome  only  at  a  lower  level  of  strength.  Because  governments 
ueually  started  at  a  much  higher  level  than  their  insurgent  opponents,  with  a 
cadre  of  trained  troop  leaders  and  an  Institutionalised  training  program,  only 
a  very  few  wore  considered  to  have  lacked  an  adequate  leadership  base.  While 
the  wln-dlfference  between  the  two  groups  was  demonstrable,  the  relationship 
with  military  outoome  remained  suggestive  but  not  strong. 

Another  attribute  of  military  operations  that  waa  found  to  yield  a  high  re¬ 
lationship  to  outcome  In  these  44  cases  of  revolutionary  warfaio  vas  the  locale 
of  government  military  operations.  In  four  of  the  cases,  military  operations 
occurred  snalnly  in  urban  areas,  and  hers  the  government  won  each  time.  (It 
is  tempting  to  speoulate  on  the  eventual  fate  of  the  urban-based  Tupamaros 
and  the  IRA  Provisionals.)  Disregarding  those  urban  cases,  termed  "not 
applicable"  because  of  the  scarcity  of  their  numbers,  the  government  won  far 
more  frequently  when  operations  were  confined  to  mainly  rural  areas  rather 
than  being  spread  over  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 


Oeographlo 

Location  of 

Operations 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

Wins 

Percent 

Wins 

Mainly  rural 

M 

10 

sail 

Mixed  rural -urban 

14 

a 

21* 

Not  applicable 

4 

N  *  44 

Table  20.  Government  Military  Operations  by 
Geographic  Location  Compared  with 
Government  Military  Wins. 


A  second  related  characteristic  of  military  operations,  associated  at  a  lower 
level  of  strength  with  outoome,  was  the  government's  de -emphasis  on  defensive 
tactics.  In  other  words,  those  governments  that  made  major  use  of  such  measures 
as  fort-and-blockade  Lues,  miaeQeiue,  terilfied  lines,  eto. ,  tended  to  win  some¬ 
what  loss  often  than  governments  that  plaoed  lass  emphasis  on  these  tootles.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  highly  possible  that  the  need  to  rely  on  such  measures  may  indicate 
other  problems— not  only  a  possibly  static  and  unaggresslve  military  stance  on 
the  part  of  the  government  but  also  the  fact  that  the  insurgents  had  external 
support  and  sanctuary  across  borders,  and  ao  forth. 
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Popular  Support  Aspects 

It  has  been  oonatantly  said  that  revolutionary  warfare  is  a  matter  of  captur¬ 
ing  "hearts  and  minds.  "  Can  one  say,  as  a  result  cf  analysing  44  past  cases, 
anything  about  this  phenomenon  In  relation  to  military  outcome0  That  popular 
aupport  Is  Important  and  is  quite  highly  aeaooiated  with  military  outcome  was 
evidenced  by  the  data  of  two  atudled  characteristics.  As  has  already  been  noted, 
those  governments  whose  population*  were  generally  neutral -to- supportive 
rather  than  nonsupportlve-to-hostlle  at  the  beginning  of  operations  showed  a 
strong  tendency  to  win.  (Seo  table  8,  p.  90.)  Additionally,  ^houe  governments 
for  whom  popular  support  roa«  In  ths  country  as  a  whole  during  the  conflict 
period  aleo  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  win,  as  shown  in  table  21: 


Trend  of  Support 
for  Government 

No. 

1  see 

Government 

Military 

Wine 

Percent 

Wins 

Increased  support 

26 

16 

G4« 

Dscreassd  support 

19 

6 

32  < 

N-44 

Table  21.  Government  Trend  of  Popular  Support  During 
Conflict  Period  Compared  with  Government 
Military  Wins. 


Popular  support,  it  will  be  noted,  increased  for  2fi  governments  during  ths 
oonfllat  period  (table  21)  while  only  10  governments  Initially  possessed  such 
support  (table  0) .  Was  It  possible  then  for  many  of  the  initially  unpopular  gov¬ 
ernments.  sleo  by  chanoe  26  in  number,  to  Inornate  their  support  lovels  while 
the  conflict  continued?  As  It  turned  out,  only  8  of  the  26  Initially  unpopular 
governments  bad  been  able  to  do  ao,  but  for  them  it  was  well  worth  while:  ln- 
depth  analysis  revealed  that  these  8  governments  won  in  63  percent  of  the 
cases,  while  the  17  other  Initially  unpopular  governments  that  failed  to  In¬ 
crease  their  aupport  base  over  time  won  In  only  24  percent  of  the  cases. 

What  la  not  known  from  this  Inquiry,  is  bow  the  Initially  unpopular  govern¬ 
ments  that  Increased  their  aupport  accomplished  this  feat.  Was  it  a  Auction 
of  political  action,  aa  enviously  discussed  characteristics  might  suggest? 

Was  It  a  function  of  military  auocoaa  over  time,  the  population  increasingly 
approving  of  a  strong  government?  Was  It  a  function  of  insurgent  mistakes? 
Was  It  a  Auction  of  the  government's  ability  to  separate,  physically  or 
psychologically,  the  insurgent!  from  the  population?  This  study  affirms  the 
importance  of  popular  support,  but  far  more  Is  needed  to  be  learned  as  to 
how  such  support  Is  obtained,  maintained,  or  recaptured. 


Interdiction  Aar 


The  last  two  characteristics  of  incumbent  performance  that  ware  very 
strongly  related  to  military  outoome  concern  the  government's  ability  to  inter¬ 
dict  external  support  for  the  revolutionists  and  speoifloally  the  arms  they  needed 
for  insurgent  operations.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  insurgents,  foreign  sup¬ 
port  was  quite  important  insofar  as  military  outcome  waa  concerned.  In  the 
present  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  government's  ability  to  interdict  external 
support  for  the  Insurgents  was  also  strongly  associated  with  military  outcome. 


Government  Prevention 
or  Reduction  of  External 
Insurgent  Support 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

Wine 

Percent 

Wine 

interdicted 

13 

8 

024 

Not  interdicted 

13 

2 

184 

Not  applicable  or  unknown 

18 

■ 

Table  22.  Government  Interdiction  of  External  Insurgent 

Support  Compared  with  Government  Military  Wiaa. 


Further  analysis  of  the  18  "not  applicable  or  unknown"  ©sees  showed  that  moot 
of  these  were  instanoes  where  the  insurgents  were  quite  isolated  and  without 
access  to  foreign  supplies;  of  these  oases,  the  government  won  IS  or  87  percent. 
There  was  thus  nothing  in  the  data  to  indicate  that  the  sbeenoe  of  foreign  supplies 
for  the  revolutionists,  for  whatever  reason,  was  not  tavorahle  to  the  government. 

When  the  government  sucoeeded  in  making  it  geoa rally  difficult  tor  the 
Insurgents  to  obtain  sufficient  arms  to  continue  operations,  the  government's 
tendency  to  win  waa  at  its  highest  point  in  this  analysis:  Control  over  in¬ 
surgent  arms  was  the  characteristic  most  highly  associated  with  government 


Government  Control 
over  insurgent  Arms 

No. 

Cases 

Government 

Military 

wins 

Percent 

Wine 

Generally  successful 

18 

18 

814 

Not  successful 

a 

8  ., 

N«  44 
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Table  2; .  Government  Ability  to  Interdict  Insurgent 
Aral  Compared  with  OownMMte 
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The  Importance  of  logistical  intsrdlction  was  demonstrated  by  still  another 
oharaotarlstlo.  When  the  government  was  able  to  separate  the  revolutionists 
from  their  local  support  base  by  resettling  the  population,  a  suggestive  level  of 
association  with  military  victory  obtained.  Thus  11  of  the  17  governments  strong 
enough  to  Impose  resettiemort  woa  militarily,  for  a  rate  of  68  percent,  while  11 
of  the  27  governments  that  did  not  use  resetUement  were  successful,  a  rate  of 
only  41  percent. 


Intelligence  Aspects  t 

In  addition  to  the  above  ten  highly  related  and  four  suggestively  related  gov¬ 
ernment  performance  characteristics  already  discussed,  there  were  an  additional 
seven  conditions  aeaoolated  with  military  outcome  at  a  lower,  suggestive  level. 
Three  of  theta  concerned  military  Intelligence:  When  the  government  could  main¬ 
tain  a  generally  good  Intelligence  capability  throughout  most  of  the  conflict  period, 
or  improve  its  Intelligence  capability  over  time,  or  maintain  a  generally  good 
counterintelligence  capability,  It  also  oho  wed  a  tendency  toward  military  suoceaa. 


Psyoholoitioal  Operations 

Two  other  suggestively  related  characteristics  concerned  psychological 
operations  nod  an  effective  amnesty  campaign.  Those  governments  that  directed 
a  deliberate  psychological  effort  toward  that  part  of  the  population  deemed  likely 
to  support  the  insurgency  apparently  had  their  efforts  pay  off.  At  least,  this 
characteristic  was  associated  at  a  fairly  high  level  with  military  success. 
Whereas  amnesty  offers  in  themselves  apparently  meant  little,  the  datn  r’.iowed 
that  successful  amnesty  offers  were  suggestively  associated  with  government 
military  suooaas.  U  should,  of  oourse,  bo  noted  that  in  this  instance  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  amnesty  offer  might  also  be  c  reflection  of  other  Intervening  con¬ 
ditions  such  at  growing  government  military  success. 


Two  final  oha note ri sties  that  ware  related  to  military  outcome  at  auggt  stive 
levels  present  n  ooefusing  picture.  When  It  wan  found,  for  example,  that  the 
existence  of  n  government  supply  problem  was  associated  with  government  mili¬ 
ary  victory,  detailed  aaalysi*  was  esailed  for.  First  of  all,  there  were  only  a 
vary  lew  oasts  la  the  category  with  supply  problems.  Feather,  of  the  total  of 
sight  ease*  with  traoh  problems,  U  was  found  that  five  of  the  six  winning  govern¬ 
ment*  wait  external  powers  with  a  beam  eoantry  baas  from  which  they  eventu¬ 
ally  reoclved  adequate  Mfgllee,  while  the  sixth  received  large  amounts  of  foreign 
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support.  Moreover,  ell  aix  governments  were  vigorous,  determined,  end  seriously 
committed;  their  military  vigor  In  fact  appeared  to  have  created  to  some  degree 
their  supply  problem,  while  It  also  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  eventual  sucoees. 
A  second  perlexlng  characteristic  was  the  association  with  military  eucceea  shown 
by  governments  not  employing  naval  or  river  operations.  The  suspicion  here  was 
that  what  was  being  measured  as  much  as  the  non-uss  of  auoh  operations  was  the 
non-need  for  them— that  Is,  the  insurgents'  inability  to  gala  access  to  »  shore, 
their  Isolation  within  a  landlocked  area,  or  lack  of  foreign  support. 


Non-Related  Characteristics 

It  may  be  asked  whether  those  characteristics  of  government  performance  that 
were  apparently  unrelated  to  military  outcome  Inoluded  so  many  surprising  ele¬ 
ments  as  did  factors  concerning  the  envlronment/background  or  insurgent  per¬ 
formance.  The  degree  of  surprise  may  be  considerably  less,  but  there  were  a 
number  of  governmental  characteristics  widely  considered  to  be  oritical  to  mili¬ 
tary  outcome  that  old  not,  on  analysis,  yield  any  particular  association  with 
government  military  success.  Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  non-related 
characteristics,  ad  well  as  those  that  were  highly  associated,  indicate  areas  for 
rovlew  and  further  analysis.  If  nothing  else,  they  suggest  that  ’'common  knowledge 
is  an  extremely  unreliable  guide  to  governmental  action. 

Although  four  aspects  of  political  action  were  related  to  military  outcome, 
aa  discussed  earlier,  no  such  association  oould  be  found  for  four  other  character¬ 
istics.  The  military  outcome  was  apparently  Indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  might  re  pro  aunt  a  foreign  rather  than  an  Indigenous  authority,  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  strong,  popular  government  leador;  or  whether  an  indigenous 
communist  movement  supported  the  roglme  (as  has  occurred)-  An  attempt  to 
test  the  value  of  political  co-optation  of  insurgent  leaders  failed  beoauee  of  too 
to v  cases. 

In  the  area  of  military  strength,  organization,  and  training,  every  attempt 
to  find  any  relationship  between  a  etrength-of-force  ratio  and  military  outoome 
failed.  It  made  no  difference  whether  Incumbent  forces  equaled  laae-thaa-one 
percent  or  from  one-to-eighl  percent  of  the  country's  total  population;  nor 
whether  there  were  one -or -fewer  or  eight-or-mora  government  forces  for  each 
active  insurgent.  Governments  lu  both  cases  won  and  lost  at  apr>~exlmately  the 
same  rate.  Can  it  still  be  maintained  that  a  certain  ratio  of  government  forces 
per  Insurgent  forces  is  necessary— "as  ovsryone  knows'*?  In  the  case  of  ethoio- 
ally  dissimilar  governments— a  matter  that  was  of  It  sol  f  Indifferent  to  outoome— 

It  made  no  difference  whether  or  not  the  regime  relied  extensively  on  the  use  of 
Indigenous  or  foreign  troops-  And  surprisingly  enough,  neither  special  iactioal 
training  nor  the  i  of  a  unified  military  and  political  command— as  Important 
as  these  were  in  certain  cases— displayed  any  particular  association  with 
military  outcome  on  the  genera)  level. 
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Insofar  as  military  operations  were  ooncornod,  It  was  apparently  Indifferent 
to  the  outcome  whether  or  not  governments  emphasized  military  operations  as 
the  most  Important  aspect  of  their  campaigns,  whether  the  military  phase  ex¬ 
tended  over  e  time  period  that  lasted  more  or  lees  than  two  years,  or  whether 
military  operations  added  together  amounted  to  more  or  leas  than  two  years. 

One  may  therefore  ask  whether  long  war  Is  then  disastrous  from  the  govern¬ 
ment's  viewpoint— "as  everyone  knows.  "  The  characteristics  of  air  support 
for  ground  operations,  area  bombing,  air  supply,  and  air  reconnaissance— not 
one  of  which  any  sensible  person  would  w  ish  to  be  without  under  cortaln  cir¬ 
cumstances— nonetheless  did  not  demonstrate  any  irarticular  relationship  with 
military  outcome.  Two  attempts  to  probe  government  loglatioal  practices 
failed.  It  waa  Impossible  to  discover  whether  the  habit  of  living  off  the  land 
was  detrimental  to  a  government's  military  effort  alnoe  too  few  cases  could 
be  Identified  to  make  analysis  feasible.  On  the  other  hand,  no  many  govern¬ 
ments  had  access  to  major  sources  of  foreign  supplies  that  comparison  waa 
impossible. 

In  s  war  In  which  population  attitudes  are  admittedly  important  and  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  highly  aaaooiated  with  military  outcome,  It  was  none¬ 
theless  extremely  difficult  to  find  specific  psychological  operations  character¬ 
istics  related  to  military  outoome.  The  use  of  psychological  operations 
campaigns  directed  toward  vulnerable  populatlono  and  the  existence  of  effec¬ 
tive  amnesty  offers  were,  as  already  noted,  related  on  suggestive  levels.  But 
no  association  waa  found  to  exist  between  mll'Ury  outcome  and  such  conditions 
as  poor  behavior  of  government  forces  toward  inhabitants,  psyop  efforts  directed 
toward  Insurgents,  the  offering  of  amnesty,  the  timing  of  amnesty  offers  with  a 
military  success,  special  sub  roaa  llve-and-let-llve  agreements  with  Insurgent 
leaders  at  tactical  levels,  or  harsh  treatment  of  prisoners  held  by  an  lnoumbent 
power.  This  leaves  one  with  s  dilemma:  The  attitude  of  the  population  seems 
to  be  critical,  but  what  affects  it  remains  completely  unclear. 

1 

The  data  were  v.most  equally  unrewarding  In  prescriptive  content  as  to 
socio-economic  programs  that  may  be  associated  with  military  outcome.  Neither 
the  institution  of  agricultural  reform,  nor  soolo-eoonomlo  programs  directed  at 
th  insurgent  population,  nor  socio-economic  measures  In  general  showed  any 
particular  relationship  with  government  military  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  data  were  also  sllout  t  ■  to  any  possible  value  that  might  have  derived  from 
the  imposition  of  states  cf  emergency  or  martial  law  or  the  use  of  strong  popu¬ 
lation  control  measures  in  general,  although  t  t  apeclftc  uae  of  resettlemer.: 
was  suggestively  iseoclated  with  military  outo-»ine. 
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A  POSSIBLE  EXPLANATION  OF  OUTCOME 

In  reviewing  tbeee  many  character  let  lea— each  related  or  not  aa  the  caee  may 
be  to  military  outcome  on  an  individual  basis— the  question  arlaea  aa  to  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  develop  a  better  explanation  of  ouloome  by  combining  two 
or  more  characteristics.  In  other  words,  could  not  pest  outcomes  bo  bettor 
explained  by  a  set  of  characteristics  that  would  take  Into  aocount  cumulative  or 
Interactive  effects? 

When  such  an  attempt  was  made,*  it  was  discovered  that  five  characteristics 
acting  together  could  account  for  these  past  outcomes  in  40  of  the  44  cases.  One 
of  the  characteristics  in  this  set  described  s  condition  that  obtained  at  the  start 
of  the  warfare:  U)  government  possession  of  popular  support  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict;  while  the  remaining  four  concerned  supply  and  territorial  limitations 
occurring  during  or  throughout  the  oourse  of  operations:  (2)  government  success 
in  making  it  difficult  for  Insurgents  to  obtain  sufficient  arms  to  continue  opera¬ 
tions,  (3)  insurgent  failure  to  obtain  important  amounts  of  logistical  support  from 
external  source  a,  (4)  limitation  of  operations  to  either  rural  or  to  urban  areas 
rather  than  their  simultaneous  occurrence  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  and 
(S)  limitation  of  the  insurgent  support  base  to  the  capital  oity  and  urban  area? 
rather  than  Its  spread  to  rural  or  mixed  urban-rural  Bettings. 

In  this  sot  of  five  characteristics,  the  most  potent  single  oonditlon  was  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  insurgents  to  obtain  arms 
and  ammunition  to  continue  operations.  This  single  characteristic  alone  ac¬ 
counted  for  much  of  thi  explanatory  power  of  the  set. 

Is  such  a  set  of  characteristics— explanatory  lu  a  historical  aenae  for  44 
past  cases  of  long-term  revolutionary  warfare— able  to  render  any  insight  into 
the  future?  Insight  certainly  and  a  basis  for  certain  qualitative  Judgments,  but 
these  findings  should  not  be  construed  into  prediction.  True  prediction  is  Im¬ 
possible  on  the  basis  of  this  work,  not  only  for  the  technical  reason  that  It 
conoems  a  group  of  cases  masting  oertnin  criteria  and  thus  closer  to  a 
"population"  than  a  sample  but  also  because  history  provides  no  assurance 
that  even  a  true  sample  of  past  cases  of  revolutionary  warfare  would  offer 
e  fair  sampling  of  future  oases.  What  this  analysis  thus  offtrt  is  a  histor¬ 
ical  review  of  44  oaoss  of  revolutionary  warfare  analysed  in  e  systematic  and 
fairly  rigorous  manner.  The  emerging  findings  must  remain  tentative,  but 
they  provide  a  basis  both  for  more  qualitative  and  Judgmental  work  in  this 
field,  as  well  as  for  further  research  utilising  quantitative  and  statistical 
techniques. 
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NOTES 

i  D.  M.  Condit  and  Beit  H.  Cooper.  Jr. ,  Strategy  and  Huccess  In  Internal 
Conflict:  Individual  Characteristics  of.  Intern*!  Conflict  In  Rel atlon  to  Military 
Outcome  (Unpublished  study;  Kensington.  Md. :  American  tnatllutus  for  He  rearch, 
1971),  Is  the  (source  tor  all  data,  including  tablea,  In  this  n!  apler.  The  bases 
tor  definition,  case  selection,  coding,  anu  determination  of  relationship  ire  given 
In  detail  In  the  above  study.  Essentially,  the  chl-squaro  test,  modified  by  Yulou* 
correction  for  continuity  to  accommodate  small  cel!  frequoncloH,  was  accepted 
a  j  tho  basic  means  for  nritlmatl.ig  tho  relationship  between  each  Individual  char¬ 
acteristic  and  military  outcome.  The  results  ware  Interpreted  simply  n«  re¬ 
flecting  association  between  independent  and  dependent  vavlabloe,  rather  than 
In  the  more  conventional  manner  of  delineating  statistical  (significance. 

ID.  -M.  Condit  and  Bert  H.  Cooper,  Jr. ,  Strategy  and  Success  in  Into.-ntd 
Conflict:  P.  Sets  of  Characteristics  of  Internal  Conflict  In  Roiatlorito  Military 
Outcome  (Unpublished  study;  Kensington,  Md.  :  American  Institutes  for  Research. 
1970.  The  basic  tool,  as  described  In  this  analysis,  war  a  stepwise  multiple 
regression  program,  which  operated  from  tho  top  variable  down  through  the 
list.  Further  work  was  also  done  through  the  usj  of  an  automatic  Interaction 
detection  procedure,  a  process  that  yields  a  typology  describing  combinations 
of  characteristics  that  best  sxplain  high  and  low  values  on  the  criterion.  Both 
procedures  address  the  question,  can  military  outcomes  In  the  studied  cases 
be  accounted  for  by  seta  of  characteristics  acting  logothuri 


